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IMiEFACE. 


ilian a century lias passed away .since the rise of 
British ascendancy in India, and yet a liistoiy which should 
conihine a tolerably exdianstivc review of the religion and 
civilir.ation of the ITindii.s, together with an exposition of 
the policy which has hitlierto guided the British Govern- 
ment in its dcaling.s witlv Xativo powers, is still a deside- 
ratum in Buropea.n literature. Accordinglj^ this task has 
been attempted during a residence of some years in the 
country, under circumstances peculiarly favourable to its 
accomplishment; and in annoimcing the early publication 
of the fir.st three volumes, it seems dcsii'ablc to indicate tho 
general character and scope of the ontii-e work. 

Tho materials for tho Histoiy of India may bo indicated 
under three distinct heads, viz. — 

Lst. The religious books of the Hindus, and especially 
the two great Epics, known as the Maha Bharata and Bama- 
yana, which ma}' be regarded as the national treasuries of all 
that has been preserved of tho history and institutions of 
tho people. 

2ud. The compilations of Mussulman annalists-: and 
biogi’aphers. 

3rd. The original records which have been preserved 
in the several departments of the Government of Ii'dia, and 
in the record rooms of tho local governments, together with 
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tlio unofficial travels^ narratives^ and liistorios ^vllich liavo 
been published since the period when the peninsula of India* 
was first explored by adventurers from Europe and else- 
where. 

Three volumes of the projected History’' of India are now 
in course of publication^ and are intended to comprise what 
maybe called the Hindu period. The first volumOj which 
is now presented to the public^ comprises the Vedic period^ 
and ' the traditions preserved in the Mahfi Bh{irata. The 
second volume, which is already in the pross^ will exhibit the 
-traditions to be found in the Kamayana^ and will bo published 
at an early date. The third volume is in preparation^ and 
will include the results of the first and second volumes, as 
well as those which are to be drawn from the more salient 
points in Sanskrit and Mussulman literature j and will thus 
form a resumii of the History of India from the earliest 
period to the rise of British power. 

It should be remarked that the primary object of the 
author is not so much to draw, up a history of the literature 
or religion of the Hindiis, or to exhibit the results of com- 
parative philology, as to delineate the civilization and insti- 
tutions of the people with especial reference to their present 
condition and future prospects, and to the political relations ' 
of the British Government with the great Indian feudatories 
of the Crown. But it must be borne in mind that the 
ancient traditions of the people of India are household words 
in every quarter of the Peninsula; that they have not passed 
away from the land in the same way that those of Stonehenge 
and Druidism, the worship of Thor and Odin, and the wars of 
the Heptarchy, have passed away from the people of Eng- • 
land; but that they are to the Hindu all that the Old 
l.'estament is to the Jew, and all that the Bible, the Library, 
and the Newspaper, are to the European. In a word, it 
may bo emphatically stated that a thorough acquaintance 
with the ideas and aspirations of the masses is impossible 
without a close familiarity with the subject-matter of the 
Malui Bluirata and Bamdyana. 
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It is intended tliat the History of India now annonncod 
should also compnse the whole period of British administra- 
tion from the middle of the last century to the present day. 
But as regards this later histoiy no definite annouucomont 
can at present be made. It will be sufficient to state that^ 
should the writer be enabled to comjolete his design, the 
entire work will conclude with a history of British admini- 
stration in India, and a critical review of tlie policy by wliicli 
the British Government has been actuated since tho first 
establishment of the late East India Company as a political 
power. . - 

Whilst, however, the volume now presented to tho public 
may be regarded as the first of a series, it may also bo 
treated as complete in itself, inasmuch as it comprises a 
critical digest of the Maha Blnlrata, which is not only an 
independent work, but also the most voluminous and perhaps 
the most valuable Epic which has hitherto been preserved in 
a written language. To have undertaken the digest of sucl] a 
work direct from the Sanskrit would probably liave proved to 
be the labour of a lifetime ; for a bare translation of tlio 
. whole poem would alone occupy from twelve to fifteen octavo 
volumes, without any explanation or comment whatever. 
Fortunately however the task of analysing and abridgmg 
has been greatly facilitated in the present instance by tho 
discovery of a manuscript translation of the more important 
portions of’ the Maha Bharata, which was lodged in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal many years ago 
under a wrong title, and which there is reason to believe 
was drawn up by the late Professor H. H. WilsonJ Tlio 
author must also express his obligations to a young Sanrr 
krit scholar. Baboo Obenash Chunder Ghoso, v/ho favouradi 
him with oral translations of such portiorrs of the poem as 

^ Tlie mannscript was very illegibly vrrlttrai nyrm ernhrov/nfA hy 

age, and seems to have been at least fifty yean- m y/hoh h'n nov/ 

been copied and indexed, and forms nine folio. 77. l/v 

mistake, pnt away in the Calcutta librzry under fTne cf tr/A 

was not discovered until four yeaj* ago. fer 

the snppDsed Hhagavat-Gita, and to hU 

the niinufcript contained the h'llz of l 
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liad been omitted from the manuscript in question^ together 
with many popular interpretations of the ancient story which 
are given by the Pandits to their Native audiences. 

In conclusion^ the author must again be permitted to re- 
mark that his primary object is not to illustrate Sanskrit^ 
literature, or to treat of questions connected with the Sans- 
krit language, but to compile a political History of India. 
Accordingly all matters of mere antiquarian, or philological, 
or literary interest have been generally excluded from his 
work, partly because they do not fall within the scope of his 
labours, and partly because he is conscious that he is un- 
fitted for a task which must be left to Sanskrit scholars. 
Indeed a History of India, which should be based upon a 
knowledge of the many languages, living and dead, which 
appertain to the great Indian continent, would be beyond 
the powers of any single individual, and could only be ac- 
complished by a body of encycloposdists whose labours 
would necessarily extend over many scores of volumes. At 
the same time, however, no ordinary care has been spared to 
ensure correctness in reproducing the ancient traditions in 
the very condensed form in which they are now submitted 
to the general reader, and to verify interpretations of diffi- 
cult passages by reference to the existing current belief of 
the people themselves. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The history of India is of universal interest from uistouy op 
the light which it throws upon the annals of the hu- paut i. 
man race ; but it is of paramount importance to the imimrtancc or 
jieople of Great Britain. It illustrates many phases 
of civilization which are at present but imperfectly civilization, 
apprehended, but which yet add lai-gcly to our know- • 

led 2 :e of man. It refers to religions which e.\i)rcss siniinrance of 

° ... ****-■ religions. 

almost every aspiration in human natiu'o, from the 
lowest animal instinct to the most elevated moral 
sentiment, and from the wonship of the vilest images 
to the conception of One Being, spiritual and supreme. 

Above all, however, it indicates the past and i)resent inaicafcs the 
conditions of vast and varied populations, ^vllO may p^"pioeonmM 
be regarded as a sacred trust confided to the British asa 
nation by what maj^ be termed an irresistible destiny, 
or, in other words, a divinely ordered law. ^ 

The history of the British administration of India tsh a'liimiMra- 
has frequently been wiitten, but the history of tlie onfJuird^-’^ 

' VOL. I. 1 
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TKTRODUCTION. 


UISTORY OF 
1NJ)IA. 
FATtT I. 


Dinicultica in 
npprchciuUn^ 
tile Instoo* of 
the H incUis. 


Personal observ- 
ation of com- 
paratively small 
value. 


Impcrfcctknow- 
ledpo of Oriental 
scholars. 


Knowledge of 
■ file' musses in 
”’ij'-lan(l of re- 
growth. 


Ilindi'is tliomsclvcs is almost a blank to the Europg^n. 
IndcGcl the subject is generally regarded as perplex- 
ing and -wearisome. The religion appciirs compli- 
cated, unmeaning, and often repulsive. The caste 
system excites no sympathy. The -whole framework 
of society is opposed to European ideas. The names 
.of persons and places arc strange, and remembered 
Avitli difficulty. The result has been, that wliilst the 
ruling powers have ever exhibited a genuine desire 
to promote the well-being of the governed, they have 
in many cases but imperfectly apprehended the ideas 
and aspirations of the masses. Englishmen who 
have passed the greater part of then- lives in India, 
would 3mt lind it difficult to draw up an imaginary 
dialogue between two Hindus which should approx- 
imate to truth. Even Oriental scholars, wlio have 
familiarized themselves with the stores of Brahmau- 
ical learning, are but partially acquainted with the 
thoughts and wa^’-s of the man}’- millions who arc 
living under British rule. Nor will this ignorance 
be surprising when it is considered how little Eng- 
lishmen knew, until late ^mars, of the middle and 
lower classes of their own countiymen, although 
bound to them by a common language, a common 
literature, a common faith, and a common nation- 
ality.^ 

^ The extent to which European residents in India arc ignoitint of the domestic 
life of the Hindds was thus indicated hy Lord ^Villiam Bcntinch sixty years ago; 
and the conditions specified arc at least as tme in the prc.sont day. Tho result 
of my 0 A\ni observation during my residence in India is, that the Europeans gener- 
ally know little or nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindus, arc 
all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, wliich all who run may read ; 
but their manner of thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which cir- 
cumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is, I fear, in great part Nvanting to 
lis. AVc imderstand very imperfectly thch language. They perhaps know more 
of oui^ ; but their knowledge is by no means sufiicicntly extensive to give a do* 
scrip tion of subjects not easily represented by the insulated words in daily iisc. 



TJir. vr.nn' rrjao!). 




history of India, properly .so ealK-d. is to ho 
found in tlio two vohnninotjs l-ipics ktiown as tin* 
Maha Blnirata. ur^Iiroat War of J'har.ita.’' .and (ho 
Kuniavaira. or •* Advent nros of Ihuna.” d'hoso 
traordinarv ]Mie!!ts eonipriso tlio wliolo <tf wha' re- 
mains of th(‘ ])olitir;d. .social, ,'ind rehn5o\i.s- hi.-tory 
of India, .and tnay In: rcijardcd as tiie ndlex of the 


jiisronv nr 
ivntA. 
lar.r J. 

Hs*A-'?Vt’r t?/ - A 
;.t u-^ f. n?/! \n 

V.’ I’hJ.* 

I 

y ^ X 

1 * t J 

r ' Wt rd 


Ilindii \v<>r]d. But tit the .sanuj tiinn they .nro t>ri 
.such tin intorniinalde Icnoth. and cxhihit sut-h a 
com|ilica{od intcrivvininir e.f tniditions tiinl ftd.des. 
referring to widely different jicriods. raci's. tind rt'- 
ligion.s. tliat the student is frctpiently lo.st in ti literary 


'tn-t 7 . 5 'V 

h 71 'a* «- ?:* 


* iuimle. It i.s certain, liowevf r, tliat ti funiliaritN* r..-;!:;..-: 

* • ^ ^ • 5*1'* J't.i |« 

\Vith these two poems is :is imlispensahle to a hnow- y,'*;*ivp 
ledge of the Ilindii.s, as .a ftimiliarily with the 01d'‘"'“’ 


}'*■' Ah 

riH 
r--' fd 


Tc.s(amcnt is indi.spen.sahle to a knowledge of tlic 
Jcw.s. They form the great mitional trcasurie.s out 
of which the hards liavo borrowed the stories of their 


hnllads, llic eulog'isfs .and genealog’i.sjs liavi' falcon 
the ma'eritds for their .so-called historie.s. ntid tlie 


later Brahman.s have dnnvn the .<nhjeet-m;itter of 
their religions disi'our.se.s and the gr<iundw<nk of 


their moral teaching : wliil.-t lU'arly every plot in a 
Hindu drama, or sculjnured erroup in a Hindu ])a. 
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HISTORY OF goda, Tofers to some character or scene belonging to 
p^T^i. one or other of these famous poems. Few: Hindus 
■ may perhaps be acquainted with the whole of these 
Epics, and none have ventured to subject them to a 
Vast infliionco Critical analysis and investigation r yet their influence 

exercised Hj" the *' t iij* 

upon the masses of the people is beyond calculation, 
and infinitely greater and more universal than the 
influence of the Bible upon modern Europe. Tlie 
leading incidents and scenes are', familiar to the 
Hindiis from their childhood. They are frequently 
represented at village festivals, whilst the stories are 
chaunted aloud at almost' every social gathering; 
and indeed form the leading topic of conversation 
amongst Hindus generally, and especially amongst 
Their extraor- tliosc wlio liavo pussed tlio meridian of life. In a 
dmaiy popular- tlicse poeuis are to the Hindiis all that the 

Library, the Newspaper, and the Bible are to the 
European ; whilst the books themselves are regarded 
with a superstitious reverence, which far exceeds 
that which has ever been accorded to any other 
revelation, real or supposed. To this day it is the 
;; fin bene- comiuon belief that to peruse or merely to listen to 
taring pcrusal of the Mahd BhArata or RAmAyana, Will 

ensure prosperity in this world, and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter; will give wealth to those who are 
poor, and children to the woman who is barren. At 
the same time they are cherished by the Hindiis as 
national property, belonging to the national soil, 
and containing the records of the deeds of their fore- 
i/.nc<-bro..o- in the days when the gods held frequent 

communion with the children of men. 
nvfius Before, however, reproducing in a historical form 

traditions which are embodied in these 
ancient Epics, there is one point which may be 
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briefl}' indicated, especially as it will form a fre- histoey op 
qneiit subject of future discussion. The leading p^^'. 
events belong to one age ; the poems belong to 
another and a later period. In other words, the 
Maha BliArata and Ednuiyana were not composed 
in their present form until a p)eriod long after that 
in which the heroes of the two j^oems lived and 
died. The result has been that the events of one Events coloured 

by tli(i ideas of 

age have been coloured by the ideas of another j uesubscqucnt 
and this chronological interval, which could scarcely 
have been less than one or two thousand years, is 
rendered more important from the fact that the re- changes in m- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ilgi on during t be 

ligion which flourished in the age in which the inter\ai. 
events occurred, had more or less passed away, and 
a new one been established in the succeeding age, 
in which the poems were composed. The former Distinction ue- 

* twccn the Tcdic 

may be called the Vedic jieriod, the latter the Brah- 
manic period. 

, The term Vedic is here borrowed from the Eig- 
Veda, which is a verj’- ancient collection of hymns, 
or mantras, addressed to different deities who will 
be presentljv described. These hymns are- of con- 
siderable value, inasmuch as they did not originally 
form part of a laboured and artificial ritual, but ai’e 
the genuine outpourings of simple minds, eagerly 
praying to the gods for material and temporal bless- 
ings.” Evidence will be fmaiished hereafter to show 

^ The Vedas are four in numberj but the fii*st and oldest, known as the Eig- 
Veda, is the one which principally demands attention, as the other three belong to 
a subsequent and ritualistic ago, and indeed arc little more than recasts of the Eig- 
Yeda. (See 'Wilson’s Eig-Veda, Yol. I. Introduction ; also Goldstiicker’s paper 
in the English Cyclopredia upon the Yedas.) The four Yedas are respectively 
termed the Eig-Yeda, the Yajur-Ycda, the Shma-Yeda, and the Atharva-Yeda. 

, Each Yeda is divided into two parts, viz. — 

1st, The H}Tnns, or Mantras, which express the wants and aspirations of the 
ivoi^hippers, and thereby throw some light upon the social condition of the people. 

2nd, The Brahmanus, which belong to a ritualistic age, and refer to rites and 



6 . ■ INTRODUCTIOI^. 

fiiVroTiY OP tliat tlie Vedic age was ,tbe one in wliicli tlie main 
Si traditions, of tlie Malid Bliarata and Edind3rana 'seem 
TheBrah^^anio to bave taken place; whilst the Brabmanic age, 

which succeeded to the Vedic period, was the ..one - 
oftiietwoEpies. poeuis woi’e composed. The lead- 

ing points of difference between the Vedic and 
Qbaracteristlcs Brabmanic periods may he thus indicated. In the 
riod.’® ® Vedic period the Brahmans were scarcely known as 
a separate community ; the caste system had mot- 
been introduced, and gods were worshipped who 
were subsequently superseded by deities of. other . 
Characteristics uames uud otliei’ forius. In the Brabmanic period 
manic period, Bi'dlimans had formed themselves into an ex- ^ 

elusive ecclesiastical hierarchy, endowed ’with vast 
spiritual powers, to which even the haughtiest Bajas 
were compelled to how. The caste system had been 
introduced in all its fulness, whilst the old Vedic 
gods were fast passing away from the memory of 
man, and giving place to the three leading Brah-. ■ 
' • manical deities— Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Again, 

_ the Vedic period is characterized ,hy a jiatriarohal 

“kSlncy! simplicity, which is wanting in the Brabmanic- age, • 

- when the luxury and splendour of the Hindu Rajas 
had reached a climax side by side with the increased 
power and influence exercised by the Brahmanical 
, Necessity for ' hierarchy. It will thus be seen that before entering 

glaiichip nt the i . o 

?lSor"thf of fwo Epics, it will be advisable. ■; 

rammcncinguc fo glaucB luore j^articiilarly at the civilization and . 

religion of the Vedic age, and thereby establish a 

ceremonies, of nn unmeaning or artificial diaracter, althongh. of course a mystic 
Bignificanco is ascribed to each. The Aitareya J^rabrntinam is houever of some 
value, as it illustrates the Brahmauical sacrifices of animals tvliich were practised* 
in that early age of Brahmauical ascendancy which partly preceded and partly 
overlapped the age of Buddliism. The Sanskrit text of the Aitareya Brahmanan,' , 
together with an English translation, has recently been published by Dr Jiang, of 
Bombay. * . ^ , , 
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standard by wliicli to clear the events which belong history op 
to tliiit ago from the Brahmanical husk which they pam i! 
subsequently seem to have received from the hands ^ 

of the Brahmanical compilers of the Malul Bhdrata 
and Eamayana. 

The Vedic people,. whoso wants and aspirations Thovcmcpeo- 
are expressed in the hymns of the Ricr-Veda, are rue wiiuc-com- 

, ^ ^ * plcxiotiod Ary- 

dcscribed as fair-coniplcxioncd Aiyas^ or Aryans, 

Avho had migrated at a remote period froni some 
colder climate in central Asia, and subsequently 
settled in the Punjab, or “ Land of the Five Rivers,” . 
in the nortli-western quarter of India, from whence, 
in the course of ages, they gradually pushed toAvards 
,tlre east and south. Tliey seem to have been called Tiic wsck com- 

plexioiicd set- 

fair-complexioned ” in opposition to the darker Sat' 
complcxioncd tribes who had previously settled in re^rded ns 

-it n 11 nborigincs. 

India, and who are generally regarded as aborigines, 
and alluded to under a A^ariety of names, such as 
Raksliasas, Asuras, Danavas, Dasyus, and Daitj^as.^ 

^ "Whilst the term Aryan is applied to the Ycdic invaders of India, the so-called 
aborigines arc generally regarded as a Turanian race. These terms, ^Vrj'an and 
Turanian, arc bo frequently used that sonic cxiilanation of their opposition seems 
necessary. In language the difleycnce is one not only of roots but of grammars. 

In race the Aryan compri.'^cs the Greek, the Roman, and the modern European, 
whose tciuloncics have heen to form themselves into national and political com- 
munities, to man*y one 'wife, and to worship one supreme and spiritual deity. The 
Turanian, on the other hand, is rojircscntcd by the modern Tartars, whoso tend- 
encies arc apparently the reverse ; they have little national or political cohesion, 
marry one or more wives without much sentiment, and worship gods and heroes 
.without much idea of spiritual existence beyond that implied in the notion of 
gbosts and demons. 

So far the opposition is intelligible, and the application of the tenns Aryan 
and Turanian is convenient for the piu'posc of distinguishing one class of tend- 
encies from another. Rut when the terms are broadly applied to families of man- 
kind, and regarded as characteristics by which to distinguish the members of one 
great himily from those of another, they arc apt to mislead. Roth the Arj^an and . 
the Turanian elements spring from a common human nature, and do not ariso 
from a difTcrcnce of instinct but from a difference of training, or rather a difference 
in the past and present conditions of national existence. Men speaking Aryan 
languages may abandon themsolvcs to 'polygamous aspirations and to a supersti- 
tious reverence for material existences ; and in like manner the Turanian may be 
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insTouY OF The simple patriarclml life of the Aiyans is iiiili- 
yIut I. cated in the Vedic hymns precisely as it is depicted 
simiinfiiybo- ui tlic main tradition of the Malul Bhdrata. They 
Hrc‘rmir. were a people partly pastoral and partly agricul- 

cated in the Vc- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ r x1 ' Ml 

die hymns mul tUTal *, keCpillff COWS lOr tllC SalCC 01 thoir mi lie, 

that imhcat cum 7 JL o ^ ' 

butter, and curds, and sowing the land with gram. 
They also seem to have had some acquaintance with 
the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail, and 
to have sometimes undertaken sea-voyages for the 
prayfirafwravn. sako of gain. Thosc people prayed to their gods, as 
cattii.i'odiiy sucli a pooplo might be expected to pray, for plenty 
Sirou"f)ro-“' of rain, abundant harvests, and prolific cattle ; for 
' bodily vigour, long life, numerous progeny, and 
protection against all foes and robbers, such as the 
vcdic deities cattle-lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have 
abstmct’powers becu mei’C absti’actious ; personifications of thosc 
ofnature. pQ-wei’s of natui'C ou wliom they relied for good 
harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingljy they prayed to 
the god of rain, the god of fire and light, and the 
wiud. But fi’om the veiy first, there appears 
to have been some confusion in these personifica- 
tions,- which led both to a multiplicity of deities, 
and the confounding together of different deities. 

Sveeiiintoahe Tlius the conception of the god of rain was Indra, 

sovereign god i ^ i i i 

who sent tii 0 and he was identified with the firmament as well as 

rain» anci varu- 

waterrof’ttif with the uuseeu power which smote the rain-cloud 
and brought down the waters ; and so important 
Avas the acquisition of rain in due season, that Indi'a 
is regarded as the sovereign of the gods, and sub- 
sequently became a type of sovereignty. But rain 

led to feel that his highest bliss on earth is derived from his inaniage to one 'wife, 
and that the most elevated form of 'worship is that of one God,— the omniscient, 
the unseen, and the supreme/ ^ - 
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nna water arc frequently diflerent things, and thus iustoiiy op 
there was another, and perchanec an older, deity, pAnrt. 
named Varuna, who was ]iartleuhirly wor.shi])pcd as 
the god of the waters, and deity of tlic ocean. 

Again, tlie conception of tlie god of tire was Agni, 
and Agni was not only the tlamo which burns upon nJuf'/ih?"*'* 
the hearth or altar, hnt also the liglitning which 
manifests itself in the clouds, and even the light of 
the .<un. moon, and stars. Vet both the sun and 

^ '' * • . • , . tiOM of tin* htui 

inooi) a]>penr ns jfepnTato and intlividtial dcilto^s, (])o 
former under tlie name of Surya, and tlie Ijittcr 
\mder the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, thcro 
sc(ans to have ))ccn a striking ditlbrcnce as regards 
wind. Tlie "od of wind, or air. was Vami ; but Ibc Di'iinoimi i.<;- 
different breezes wbicb bring on or accompany tbc hiohnio;""'* 
rain, arc called Maruts, and arc represented as 
ibc attendants of Indra. Tlius, wlnlst there is a 

. . . • tltUlcs. 

Pantheon of separate and individual deities, the 
conception of one deity frcijucntly overlapped tlio 
conceptions of other deities; and whilst the more 
jiromincnt powers of nature, .such as water, fire, and 
wind, were .separatel}^ imlividunlizcd, a monotlicistic 
tondcnc}' u'as alway.s at work, ascribing tlic attri- 
butes of every deity to each one in turn. Of tliG.se 
deities, the following appear to be the most im- 
portant : — 

Jiahi. 

Indra, god of the firmament. 

Yanina, god of the waters. vamna. 

Fire. 

Agni, god of fire, • 

Siirvn, the sun. 

Soma, or Chandra, the 'Moon. 
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VayUj the god of wind. 

Maruts, the breezes who attended upon Indra. 

Yaina.uioBodof To tliGSG miist Lg added a god of death, or iudge 

. death, or -» i xr rrn * i 

of the dead. Qf wlio “wus icnowii as lama, llic char- 

acteristics of Yania as a Vedic deity would open uj^ 
a large field of inquiry ; but the subject at present 
is vague and speculative. In the Epics, Yaina ap- 
pears distinctly as a judge of the dead ; and men 
who are about to die arc frequentl}'’ said to be about 
to go to the mansions of Yama. 

Fanciful person- The foregoing deities appear to have been the 

gods in the Vedic Pantlicon ; but yet 

as minor deities. ai’G uiaiiy fanciful i^ersonifications to wlipm 

hymns were addressed, such as Earth,* Sky, Food, 
Wine, Months, Seasons, Day, Niglit, and Dawn. 
The religious ideas connected with these personifi- 
cations are difficult of appi’ehensioii ; and it can only 
be inferred tliat the abstractions were regarded as 
spiritual existences, and worsliipped accordingly. 
Perchance a better acquaintance with Rig- Veda 
may serve to solve the problem, for at present philo- 
logists appear to be occasionally divided as regards 
the true meaning of passages; and, indeed, seem 
inclined to depend upon the interpretation of com- 
mentators who flourished thousands of yeai's after 
the composition of the hymns, and when the na- 
• tional mind had been entii'ely recast in a Braliman- 
ical mould.** 

4 In a later and more mystic age, Eartli became pci-sonificd as tlic cow ; but 
the conception of Eartb in tbc Fig-Veda is more simple and primitive. 

s The chronology of the Vedas is ’still a subject of discussion, but the data arc 
vague and unsatisfactory. The Fig-Veda has been referred to about the twelfth 
or fifteenth ccntuiy before Christ, and would thus synchronize 'vrith the Hebrew 
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•Tlio form of worsliip which prevailed amongst history of 
the* Ycdic Aryans, tlirows .still further light upon Aut u 
the simplicity of ancient rites and ideas. Indeed, oi,ii,i.ii),o r„rin 
their whole religious system may bo regarded as a 
childdike make-believe. Tlic}^ appear to have Iiad o'- 
no idols and no temples, but eitlicr performed their 
sacrifice in the open air, or else in a sacrificiiil 
chamber set apart in each duelling. The so-called 
sacrifice was nothing more than the preparation of 
such simple wands as clarified butter, curds, wine, dfumoniro.’’"' 
cakes, and parched grain ; and the presentation of 
such articles to the different dcitio.s through the 
medium of fire. In other words, having deified Tiiofrodiinvr-i- 

* , t • 1 • ^ ^ Innimu 

c.crtam abstractions, they personified such abstrac- 
tioiis as beings with human wants and aspirations ; 
and then invoked the gods with hymns to attend 
and partake of the food which had been prcjiared 
for them, and made believe that the gods accojitcd 
the invitation. Sloreorer, the offerings do not ap- rucu niurUii.:-!. 
pear to have been alwa}-.? of a bloodless character, 
forlndin is desci-ibed as rejoicing in roasted buffalo, 
anti it is certain that a horse was occasionally sacri- 
; ficed either to Indra or the Sun. 


^ These religious 
. nected 'with eating a 
dieen performed si 


rites were thus intimately con- 
nd drinking, and appear to have 
dawn. noon, and sunset. 
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HISTORY OF cordingly, it is easy to conceive tliat they may haye 


INDIA. 
Past I. 


Connection of 
cooking with 
sacrifice. 


TitV 


formed an accompaniment to every meal, and may 
have been regarded almost as a part of the cookery.. 
Thus the hymns may have been the expression of 
the aspirations of a simple people whilst the food 
was being cooked ; and the so-called sacrifice may 
have been nothing more than the propitiation of 
the gods by the presentation of a jDortion of the 
victuals and liquors. Indeed, the preparations for 
cooking and sacrifice would be much the same. A 
fire would be kindled upon the ground, or upon a 
raised altar ; the food would be either baked, or 
toasted, or boiled in kettles ; bundles of a common 
but- sacred species of grass, known as Kusa grass, 
would be sprinkled all round the altar for the make- 
believe gods to sit upon, and upon which the wor- 
shippers also sat themselves ; ghee and soma juice® 
would be joresented to the fire in ladles; and the 
god of fire would be invoked in . a Vedic hymn, either 
to accept the offering, or to carry it away in flame 
to the other gods; after which the worshippers 
themselves partook of the meal which had been 
fens vi- pi’ovided. Of course, such preparations would vary 
with the importance of the occasion. At the daily 
meal it may have been deemed sufficient to chaunt 
a few strains, and sprinkle a little ghee on the fire 
and grass ; but on a set occasion, such as a marriage, 
an installation of a chieftain, or an assertion of 
sovereignty, the soma juice would be elaborately 


- ottsion. 
x)aily meals. 


Grand enter- 
tainments. 


c ^V’ilson’s Rig-Ycda, Yol. I. Introdxiciion, p. The Soma plant is the 

acid Asclepias, or Sarcostema \dminalis, Tvhich yields to, expression a copious milky 
juice of a mild nature and sub- acid taste. It does not appear to have been used in 
sacrifices until it had gone through the process of fermentation, and had become a 
strong spirituous beverage, Ib. p. 6, note. 
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prepared in large quantities, and presented to the 
invisiljle gods with curds, cakes, ghee, and milk; 
and the so-called sacrifice would be followed by a 
great feast amongst the guests assembled. In the 
hjT-mns recited on such festivals, the worshijipers 
would exult in the joy and satisfaction which the 
gods would feel in quaffing the soma, or in consum- 
ing the choice viands which had been prepared. In 
one vigorous hymn it is said that tlie gods, filled 
with food, are as impatient to enjoy the soma as 
bridegrooms long for their brides.~ Sometimes a 
deity is supposed t o be attracted b}^ the grateful 
sound of the stone and mortar by which the soma 
juice was expressed from the plant ; or by the 
musical noise of the chmaiing-sticks by which the 
wine was , apparently stirred up and mixed with 
curds ; an^^^^ de^ger invokers implore the god not 
to turn — ^the /tfie dwelling of any other worship- 
per, bufinas, ang to them only, and drink the liba. 
tion which they had prepared, and reserve for them 
all his favours and benefits. Indeed, the relations 
between the Vedic Aryans and their deities appear 
to have been of a child-like and filial character ; the 
evils which the}’’ suffered they ascribed to some 
offence of omission or commission which had been 
given to a deity; whilst the good which they received 
was in like manner ascribed to his kindness and 
favour. In order, however, the more fully to appre- 
hend the general scope and character of the religious 
ideas of the Yedic Aryans, it may be advisable to 
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deities resem- 
bling those be- 
tween children 
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Necessitv for a 
further develop- 
ment of the cha- 
racteristics of 
the leading dei- 
ties. 


Rig- Veda, Hand. I. H}Tnn 83, v. 2. 'Wilson’s Translation. It may liere 
be noted that aU references are made to Wilson’s translation of the Rig-Yeda, un- 
less otherwise stated. 
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t 

indicate, with a greater degree of detail, the leading 
characteristics of those deities who are prominent 
both in the Epics and the Rig-Veda. , - 

The most, prominent and popular deity in the 
Vedic ritual appears to he Indra, the giver of rain, 
and subsequently regarded as the sovereign of the 
gods. This deity, more tlian any of the others, i.s 
represented in the character of a human hero, rather, 
than as a spiritual divinity, or, in otlier words, is 
more distinctly and intensely personified.. It is 
true that he appears prominently as the god of the 
firmament, the hurler of the thnnderholt, "vvlio 
smote the rain-cloud and bi’onght down the waters ; 
and his worshippers implore him for blessings, such 
as robust health and plentiful harvests, long life and 
numerous progeny, and other gohd things of this 
world, which none but deity can . -But in 

many of the hymns he is represeiy^®® i warrior 
chief, endowed perhaps with .suf)eri^^T^y‘j/‘?ti'engtli 
and energy, hut still with more of tWe "human, than 
of the miraculous type, and wlio especially shielded 
and protected those who were his friends, and smote ■ 
and destroyed those who were his foes.® Moreover, 
lie is frequently addressed in familiar terms, and in 
tones of remonstrance, which are incompatible with 
the idea of an omniscient and invisible deity. He 
is supposed to take especial delight in quaffing the 
soma juice ; and his cajiacity in drinking it is 
celebrated mth all the sympathetic praise and ex- 
aggerated description with which the northern bards 
loved to celebrate the Bacchanalian exploits of tlicir . 


6 Comp. Big- Veda, JIand. I. Ilj-mns 51 and 55, for tho Imman cliaracfcr of 
Indra. 



TH!: V{;i»ic 


‘iH'r'jOsof tlio (>l(lv;n tinjc. hultMHi, lio i.- liviuncil rv* '.r 

the (irsrovt'rt'r of tho .''OiriU v.'hirli tv;*." f.nd lo - i 

liavc been ltro»i;bt from Itoav^.n, jhhI to have p**'* iV b- 
viuusly lain hiddc'n in rv rm.-k liko tlio no.-tHni: of n t • -.V -’-'i'" 
binl.^ In nninv nas^atros bov.'ov*-r, a!r’.-ra]%- ' V ’.•■•• • • 
stated, Ida exist cncu sefisis *<> ljav»> bc-vn spirit- y?. y 
uall‘/,od until he becunn'.': a na-n* jHaYoniSiod i.'na! cf' ' 
the irod of tbc sbv or the lirinmnent, and tlio winds 
arc decdaivd to be Ids rullowers. with wlaan In,! 
battles a.ir.dnst the clouds in oiaha* to roh.a-e iht* 
rain. .ICven in this eajiacify tlu; },tn|>nlar iniairlna- 
tiou still delighted in depicting him in a htnnan 
. form., driving furiously in a ciiariot drawn liy (diamp- 
iwg and foandiip' .‘'{{.anls : as the hero and protc'cttir r- y^e.-o.-. 
of the fair-coinjdexioncd -Aryans. wh(» wutYidppcd p;f'y*;P‘ ' 
him with aceeiitalde liyinns ajid lar£re idjlations, and ‘p nr.-o.-,- 
the cticmy and destroyer fd the hlaelc-eauiidexioiied 
abnrig'incY', — the U.dcslinsas. tin,* ])asvus. flie ,\^t^r.is, 
tile Krisliuas. mid the Pi.'-aelns.-.-wIjo neither sang 
: lus jindso.s nor ('ileied Idin tlu' tlidjcjxiisnnd iiiebriat- 
ing .soma. H<‘ w.is thus n national deity, shuw<a*- 
ing gifts uj/<-n hi>* wor.-dsij'p' i -^. tnn.'ipl.her tjp.-m 
those whi> :rave hitn no libatiun^’. n“ n man 

tnanjikY nprm a e.dicJ.t!]) !eiah,.. {{^ sli-v,- his 
i ■ cncsisies hv tlioti'-atid'-, ;ual d<--;:-e.a.d their cities bv 

• *r 

liuiidruls: h.e bru;!;,dit }•;<(■!. the il. ami reis.vcrcd 
..the cows v.htch tlow I;;c! ra! ;i.. <i a.VSaV. His 'e,. 


^■AliippciN calied upoji hitss ;<» ha teti. --aih sulciue ; 

■' to (lestrov Id.s cueside- ",vh‘J> his thunu’erhelf ; to 
f'Sir.ik* the raime],.ud>^;dM.. nnd hrhn: <h>"-n tho 
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IG INTHODUCTION. 

for thy horses have' been yoked by prayer ; may 
idle sound of the stone that bruises the soma attract 
thy mind towards us.” " “ Showerer of benefits, 

destroyer of cities, jiropitiated by our new son<js, 
reAvard us with gratifying blessings.” In one 
liymn the Avor.shippers aro naively represented as 
.saying: — “Quaff the soma juices, .satiate thy appe- 
tite, and then fix thy mind on the wealth that is to 
be given to us.” In another Indra is told tliat the 
minds of his worshippers adhere to him, as affee-. 
tionate Avh'cs to a loving Imsband.*^ Tims there 
arc A'crsos which describe him as a mere human 
chief, a strong man rejoicing in his strength, a 
Avarrior delighting in war, as Avcll as in eating hud 
drinking ; and there are others in AA'liich liis deeds 
and atti'ibutcs aro lauded Avith an Oriental exaggera- 
tion AA'hich renders his deification complete : — 

wlio as soon as born is tlie first of tbo doitios, who 
has done honoiir to the gods by his exploits ; he at whose 
might heaven and earth aro alarmed, and who is known by 
the greatness of his strength ; he, men, ,is Indra. 

“ He who fixed firm the moving earth } who tranquillized 
tliG incensed mountains ; Avlio spread tho spacious firma- i 
meut ; who consolidated the heavens j he, liien, is Indra. 

''He who,' having destroyed Ahi,'^.set free the seven ' 
rivers ; avIio recovered the cows detained by Bala ; who 
generated fire in the clouds ; who is imuncible in battle ; | 
he, men, is Indra. 

" He under whose control are horses and cattle, and 
villages, and all chariots ; who gave birth to the sun and to 

n HigWeda, Jraml. I. Iljann S7, v. 3.^-, 

Eig-A''cda, SFand. I. Hymn 130, v. 10. ■ 

RigWeda, Maud. I. Uyran 54, v. 9. . 

EigWeda, Mand. I. Hymn 62, v, 11., 

Ahi is another name for Vritra, or tlie rain-cloud. Sometimes Vritra, or ' 
Ahi, is represented as a heavy cloud charged avith water, and sometimes ns a chief 
among tho nhoriginnl tribes with whom tho Aiyas arc at war. , ' . ' 
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INIU.V 

I. 


AtJullu r fair.ini' Wiljr*. tlt itv, :uvi oun pf-rlnip?^ 

• ^ * -t lil". 

j."' .‘'Upi'rior t”i h^tlra. ;!}'h<u}L’'h h*.' n»'vrr actpiiriul 
tin- h'0Vii'(-5;;ntv I'ftljt* j;* Airni. ru' I'iro. jCwn Mv.-.r':.-.**. 

t'i* ihi* f vt' *«f \\u* niruj of b(:u^uci* 

it! ih*‘ v;n'ii (l 53unn)V:-t;iU'»n« «>i" jin\ jjihI 

.M.'Wlt llivilii* 53} 5l> pov.riv *if !<»Jl juid 

'I'o tills !»ui>t Ihi .-i.hlui} iIh' fact llint j 
in clhnntos. Ilk*' tlcit fr>Jin wlilcli tlic ^V'(Hc “-sr.r' int - m 

Arviins njjptar t<.' have ('mlLrratcil. thn preseiUM* of 
is n>''or3:il<*(l with lumu* plfa.'-iui.'s and iauiily lies, 
nnd tin;* dfnu*'stio liaarih lu'cnini-s a vivid c<<nt’ejJtion 
finlut'lylnri- ]d»,':i'-:ud incnntrifs mid vnrm afiections. 

JJtil In man in a primilivi* stal*: of existmee, llio J>VrTY <*<. 

* • « ^ 1 rAr'-t fit*" 

]m;>en<*o of ilvn <.'X<;itcs ltH/hn;.rs of rovcnMioe. 
powers rai<e it io the rank of u dcily whose ojiora- 
lions an; Adt and si-en. If hums ami il I'onsunu's. 

It dispels tlic darkness, and vith it drives away, not 
only the iuiapanary horrors whieh the mind associates 
with darknes';, Imt also the real horrors, such as 
beasts of prev. In its lower mauifeslations as mere o.nrraiuamV 
heaij it (tookn the Ibod and warms the dwtdling-, and ‘ 
it enahlcs the artisan to lorp) wetijions tor the war- 
rior, or to fashion jowellcd ornaments to enliven the 

e l-l-wi '.n, M-.!', !. If. f.’. v. 1. .1, 7, U 

trpa.'.V. 1,1, h. Jlyinn Id, v. S/ 


Vol,. I. 
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1NTR0DUCTI0^^ 


iiisTouY OP called tlie ruler of tlie universe^ tlie lord of men, ‘the 
AiitV. wise king, tlie father, the brother, the son, the friend 
~of men; Avliilst tlie’ powers and even the names of 
the other deities are distinctly applied to this god.”' 
lAiiRiwRcor Caro must however bo taken not to confound the 

]irnisc to l)o dis- « . • <1 t ♦ 

tulixilJ-fsiou" language of praise with tlie expression of tliought. 
ortiiougut. rpjjg extravagance of Oriental adulation will permit 

an Asiatic courtier to address some potty chief or 
Raja as the king of Icings, but this by no means im- 
plies an idea of universal empire. At the same time, 
the language of praise, eager to propitiate and 
boundless in expression, may have to some extent 
originated that later conception of the one Suiiremc 
Being, the God above all "gods, which is undoubtedly 
to be found in the Vedas. 

iiidra atid Agni. Tlicse two doities — Indra and Agni, Rain and 

Fire — are the chief gods which were worshipped by 
the Vedic Aryans. In the hymns they arc sometimes 
identified with each other, and sometimes they are 
associated in the same hymn ; but even as individ- 
uals more hj^mns were apparently addressed to each 
than to anjT- other divine being in the Vedic pan- 
theon. The remaining gods, however, though less 
. prominent and perhaps less popular, are still well 
worthy of attention. They comprise the personifica- 
tions of water, and the sun and moon, air and the 
winds, all of which were associated with the ideas of 
deity. 

The god of waters was named Varuua.”® Next 

of the poet, and he only vrho is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the 
eyes of the worshippers.'* Hist, of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 532. 

27 Eig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymns 1 and 2. Comp. Max Muller, Hist, of Sanskrit 
Lit. p. 533. 

2 ® Upon this point there is some obscurity. Yaruna was undoubtedly regarded 
as the deity of water, but the name is in some verses applied to the sun and even 


the chief gods of 
the RigA^da. 
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to fii'Q, perhaps Tvater has always occupied the most history op 
prominent place in the religious worshij) of nations pIkt i. 
in general. It piu’ilies, and it is an emblem of ^lysterious at- 

• . . • Till Iriliutcs of 

purity ; and is as necessary in every household as water, 
fire. . At the same time, the ever-flowing current of ami a household 

• necessity. 

a great river awakens ideas of life and infinity ; of Ideas awakened 

^ ^ hy the ciirreiils 

a past and a future ; of going on ever and ever, we or gnat rivers, 
know not whence and we know not where, but ever 
flowing. Springs and rivers, however, are generally springs ami 
separated into individual abstractions, which are 
personified as divine beings ; and the highest con- 
. ception of one universal god of the waters seems to conception or a 

^ ^ . god of the ocean. 

* haye been gathered from a familiarity with the sea. 

'Tims amongst a maritime people, the god of the 
ocean, the lord of tempests, the ruler of the rushing, 
boiling waves, ever occupies an important place in 
the sphere of religious thought ; and here it should 
be remarked that the Vedic Aiyans were evideutl}^ 
acquainted with the sea, for the ly-mns contain allu- 
sions to merchants, to sea voyages, and to shijis with 
a hundred oars. In a more material or credulous Distinction be- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tween n material- 

age this deity might he depicted as a mere monster, 

half fish and half human ; but in the higlier Aryan option of a spi- 

• .. . . ritual existence. 

conception lie is represented as a spiritual existence, 
powerfid to destroy hut mighty to save, that could 
sink the strong man into the dojitlis of the sea, or 
hear him in safetv'' to the shore. In a later stage yarana eon- 
the conception rises higher and higher, until a deity 
is shadowed forth that rewards goodness anfl p^j^. 1’““*=’’^'^“"- 
ishes sin. The following hymn to Varuna, felicit- ' 

ously translated by Prof. Max Muller, exliibits this 
deity in the two-fold character of controlling tern- 

to tlie pcrsomfication of day. In tlie Epics he is invariably regarded as yraterj and 
is emphatically the god of the ocean. 
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HISTORY ov posts and punisliing' sin ; and in so doing indicates 
1 ‘akt'l of religions feeling not so far ronioA'cd from 

: modern ideas as iniglit Jiavc been expected ; — 

"Lot me not yefc^ 0 Vm-iin:ij enter into the liouso of chiy ; 
liavo mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

''If 1 go along trcmhling, like a doiul driven hy the 
■wind; have mercy, almighty, have jnerc}' ! 

" Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, 
liavo 1 gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, almighty, 
havo moi'cy I' 

"Thirst came upon tho worshipper, though ho stood in-, 
tlio midst of the watei’S ; have mercy, almighty, havo mercy ! 

" Whenovor wo men, 0 A'aruna, commit an otfenco be- 
fore tho heavenly host, whenever wo break thy law through 
thoughtlossuess ; havo mercy, almighty, have mercy.” ‘ • 

ciinocioristics Siirva, 01' the Sun, is another imnortant Ycdic 

of SUfj-n. or tlio i i i i 

deity; and indeed seems under ditlerent names 
rroiiimpiKoor to have aYvays held a liigii place amongst the 

the Sun in nil mi- • ip i *1 

dent religions. pnUlltlVC gOCls Ol CVCiy liatlOU, by Virtue 01 its pro- 

mineiicc in the lioavens, and tho extent to 'wliieli its 
influonco is felt upon oavtli. Its daily course and its 
annual course, its -welcome rising in the niornino- and 
its glorious sotting in ‘tho evening, must all have 
excited the keenest ciiriosit}'- amongst a cliild-likc 
and inquisitive people ; and, at the same time, the 
imagination alone “was loft to account for the exist- 
ence of phenoiiiona -which in a iion.-scieutific age 
irth^sun ono altogether beyond human kon. Thus it seems 
co-oltsormictoit extremely probable that one of the earliest efiorts of 
iinnis. poetical genius was to personify the Sun as the deity 
of light, travelling through the blue ether in a 
Tiip ^i(icn dia- goldcH chai’iot wlilcli all men might see, drawn 
biudwu,""" however by steeds vdiich were invisible to the out* 

Mns MiUlcr, History of Saiisl^rit Litcrafiiro, p. 510 . 
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ward cvc, but wliicli were casilv assumed to 1)C 
^Y}n^(^ resplendent, !uul beniitiiul beyond expression. 
In Ibe ^*cdas the attributes of this deity arc ire- 
qucntly the same as tliose of’ Aprni, especially that 
of orlirinniing- and diiTusing liirht ; but .still the Sun 
stands forward as a deitv altojrcthcr distinct from 

If" W 

Fire, when described as journeyln;^ throuirh the 
firmament in an u])ward and downward course, and 
esneciallv in his character of measuring: days and 
niirbt.s. This god is apparently addressed under a 
variety of names, .sucli as Siirya, Savilri, 3Iifra, 
Aryaman. and others ; but in the ICpics he i.s chiefiy 
known bv the name of Siirva. and was regarded as 
the great ancestor of the .solar race who apj)ear in 
the Ivumayana. In the higln'r conceptions the 
Divine Sun is regarded and invoked ns a .sjjirit ])er- 
vading .all tilings, as the soul of the world and 
.supporter of the universe;”’ and this idea is .said to 
be indicated in the celebrated Vcdic verse known as 
the Gayatri, which down to the present day still 
forms a part of the daih' devotions of the Drahman.^^ 
In connection with llie worshiii of the Sun,_ 



IU;:jAV<h, 'ftiinl. I, llpnn 7^, v. 

'' MumL 11 L H\T!m v. 10 . The onpu:\I Stin^lcntof ilii^ verAt 

appears to ho t-haplo ('noti^lh AViKoiib^ t rail'll rU ion n^? follow^ : — ** Wo nb^tlitato 
OTJ tl'oir.ililo liglit of llu- divine Stmiri, ■'vlio our pioii's ritc<.” Sir 

William JoneVf parajOtm^tic tniudntion wvs iw follows ; — Let us mlorc the mi- 
prenmey of ihnt divine fun, the godhead^ mIio illuminate*? nil, who n'ercates nil, 
frt>ni whom all proct ctl, to whom all nubt n luni, v, *110111 we invoke to <lirret our 
unde ratlin dings nrii;ht in our prognvs towaitls hi? holy I'tnt.’* Colehrokc proposes 
the following version : — ** Ilarlh ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let u? xnulitntc on (these and 
oti) the most excellent light ami power of that generous, sportive, and re.^plondcnt 
Sun, (pniying that) it mny guide our intellect.'?.^' From information gnthcrcsl 
pcrsoiiidly from educated Urfilimaib, the writer has hecn letl to infer that Colc- 
hrxtke’s tmn.slation exhibits the nearc .4 approximation to the religious ideas in- 
volved in the wonls, Tlic verged.? apparently an invocation to the scvcnil deities 
who arc implortil hy the worshipper to nid his intellect in the apprehension nnd 
adoration of GckL 
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HISTORY OF Adityiis/'’' These are said to he the sons of Adili, 
PAitTi! wlio is apparently identitied with tlic universe."''’ 
It is not sufficiently clear how these Adityas were 
regarded by the Vcdic worshippers, but at a later 
period they were represented as being twelve in 
number, and were apparently identitied with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or rather with the sun in 
twelve different characters, each character corre- 
sponding to the sign through which it passed in 
Tiio Kod Vishnu succession. The most important fact connected 

oripiiially an ^ ^ ^ 

Aditya. -witli tliis cii'clc of diviiilties is that the god A^ishnu, 
so prominent in the later mythology, appears in the 
Rig- Veda merely as one of the Adityas. Also Arya- ' 
man, Mitra, A^aruna, and Savitri, are identified both 
with the Sun and with certain of the Adityas. 
Characteristics Qf thc remaining A^edic deities but little remains 
Vcdic deities, suid. Thcir individual character may be 

easily inferred from their names, whilst their form of 
worship appears to differ in no Ava}?- from that of the 
Soma, or Chan- deities already described. Soma, or the Moon, 

dra,or the Moon. t i p n 

which appears in some h^antheons as a lemale 
' divinity corresponding to the male personification 

_ of the Sun, is chiefly celebrated in the A^edas in 
iwith'to® connection with the soma plant but it appears in 
la plant, Malid Blidrata, indifferently under the names of 

genVtorome Chandra and Soma, as the mythical progenitor of the 
Bhirata“““*^ great Lunai’ race of Bhilrata. Two obscure deities, 
known as the AsAvins, are apparently a personifica- 

Comp. Wilson, Rig-Yeda, Yol. L Introd. p. xxxiii. Also Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Part lY. p. 101. 

23 The Yedic Axrse is as foUoAvs : — Aditi is heaven ; Aditi is thc firmament ; 
Aditi is mother, father, and son ; Aditi is all the gods ; Aditi is the five classes of 
men; Aditi is generation and birth.’’ Upon this. Averse Shyana remarks: — “Aditi 
is hynmed as thc same Avith the universe.” Wilson, Rig-Ycda, Yol. I. p. 230, and 
note. 
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iion of light and moisture, and ns sons of the Sun iiiktouvof 
seem somctiincs to he identified and multiplied ns rhixi.’ 
tiie sim\s rays.'"' d'hey arc invoked in several 
hymns, but do not ajijiear to have been invested 
with any peculiar attributes, be.yond that of being 
young and handsome, and riding on horses. The 
deifications of ^h^yu, or the air, and of the i^Inruts, vavu. 
or (he winds, arc frequently invoked, in many 
instamTS; in conjunction with Indr.a and Agni. 

'I'hc iMaruts especially, whose power was manifest, TiiuManift. 
arc described in such figurative language ns is 
usually a])])lied to the strong and impetuous winds 
by poets of all nations and ages. In this Avay they 
ale depicted as roaring amongst the forest trees, and 
blowing up the clouds for rain : but they arc also 
])crsonlfied in the imaginalions of the Vedie jisahn- 
isls as 3’oulhful warriors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice like Indra, 
and, like him, the bestowers of benefits upon their 
vrorshippers. 

^’ho next Vcdic deity who may be taken into Chtirnr!rns(!r^ 

^ ^ of or llio 

consideration is Ushas, or the jiersonification of the 
dawn. This divinity scarcely appears in the Epics, conimfv- 
and can hardly have been extensively worshipped, 
but yet is especially deserving of notice from the 
remarkable contrast which the conception presents 
to those of other gods, and cspeciall}’' to the idea 
of Indra. In the place of the impetuous warrior, 
strong and drunk with wine, and cleaving the clouds 
with his thunderbolt, we have the vision of early 
morning, of the first pale flush of light, imaged as 
a pure and lovely maiden awakening a sleeping 

In the Epic.'; they ftro t^tiid to have been the physicians of the gods, and nro 
con.stantly reprc.sen(cd as twins. 
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HISTORY OP world as a young wife awakens lier clilldron. Tliis 
I'Aitr'i. poetical conception seems to have liad peculiar 
Poetry of tiio cliamis fop tlic old Vedic bards ; and, in truth, the 

conception n - i •^yi*** j 

ushiLs. dawn of early morning' m India is singnlarly grate- 
fill to the feelings, and in the mind of the Ycdic 
worshipper was associated with early prayer as well 
Arsoointioiis as witli cai’ly duties. In addition to the refreshing 
• coolness and delightful stillness of the hour, there is 
a peculiar whiteness in the atmosphere, not so ex- 
pressive as moonlight, but infinitely more delicate 
and more suggestive of innocence and purity. Thus 
the night with all the horrors of darkness — the fear 
of ghosts, demons, snakes, tigers, and midnight 
robbers — is supposed to have passed UAva}'’ before 
the rising of this Avliite-robcd maiden, the first in all 
the world who is awake, and the first to appear at 
. the invocation of the gods. But notwithstanding 
the unsubstantial character of the original personi- 
fication, it nevertheless became in many hymns a 
dreS toushi conceirtion of a deity. As a mere female, 

asamaidcii. Uslias is likened to a jmung bride, with perhaps 
more warmth of painting than would suit modern 
taste : — 

GoddesSj manifest in person like a maiden^ tliou goest 
to tlie resplendent and beautiful sun; and^ like a youthful 
bride before her husband, thou uncovercst thy bosom with 
a smile.^^ 

ushi^'^'^defty. ' ^ diviuity, the language resjrecting Ushas 

is much more elevated : — 

Ushas, daughter of heaven, da^vn upon us with riches; 
diffuser of light, dawn upon us with abundant food ; beauti- 
ful goddess, dawn upon us with wealth of cattle.'^’" 

3s Rig- Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 123, v. 1. 

Rig- Veda, Mand. I. llj-mn 48, v. 1. 
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HISTORY OR in the Vedic li}Tiins. Upon this point the follow- ' 
iS R ing passages will be found very significant ' 

Monotiieistio “ Wlio lias soen tlio primeval being at tlie time of hi.s 

verses. -being born ; wbat is tlmt endowed with substance which tlic 

unsubstantial sustains j from earth are the breath and blood, 
but where is the soul ; wlio may repair to the sage to ask 

this?”*' ; 

“Wliat is that One alone, who has upheld those six 
spheres in the form of an unborn 

The following hymn, translated by Professor Hlax 
Muller, still further expresses the conception of mo- 
notheism, and indeed seems to indicate that the 
idea itself is a necessary idea forced upon the mind 
by a thoughtful consideration of the phonomona of 
the -universe.'^^ 


Grandmonothe- “111 the beginning there arose the Source of golden 
translated by light : Ho was the only born lord of all that is. Ho cstab- 
lished the earth, and this sky: — -HTio is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“Ho who gives life. Ho who gives strength; whoso 
blessing all the bright gods desire ; whoso shadow is immor- 
tality ; whose shadow is death : — ^HTio is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who through His power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world : Ho who goveras all, man 
and beast : — ^Who is the God to whom wo shall oiler our 
sacrifice ? 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power 


Eig-Yeda, Bland. I. Hymn 144, v. 4. 

Eig-Veda, Bland. I. Hymn 144, v. C. 

The translation vrliich follows has been horrowed from BIr Blax Blullcr’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 569. That eloquent scholar is perhaps mis- 
taken in alluding to the idea as “ an instinctive monotheism.” Tlio theory that 
the Aryan nations may possess an instinct which is denied to the Turanian peoples 
seems untenable. An instinct is an clement of human nature, and not a mere 
characteristic of a race ; and it appears more probable that what are called charac- 
teristics of a race, arise from peculiarities of development and history rather than 
from any original diversity in human nature. 
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^tKe gea proclaims, ■with the distant river : He ■whom these history of 
regions^ are as it -were His Wo arms Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our .sacrifice ? ^ — 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm : 

He through whom the heaven was estahhshed, nay, the 
highest heaven : He who measured out the light in the air : 

—Who, is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

" He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his • 
will, look up, trembling inwardly : He over whom the rising 
sun shines forth : — \'\h.o is the God to whom we shall offer 
om* sacrifice ? 

^'Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they 
placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the 
only life of the bright gods : — l^ho is the God to whom we 
’ shall offer our sacrifice ? 

'■ "He who by his might looked even over the water- 
clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice. 

He who is God above all gods : — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ May He not destroy us. He, the creator of the earth ; 
or He, the righteous, who created the heaven ; He who also 
created the bright and mighty waters : — ^Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? ” 

Tlie true conception of marriage, involving the tionofma?rFa‘"e 
idea of the union of one woman to one man, also 
finds expression in the Vedas. Husbands and wives 
in twos and twos are described as presenting their 
oblations together and in one hymn which dwells 
upon the duality of the two Aswins, the pair of 
deities are compared with pairs of almost every- 
thing that runs in couples, including a husband and 
a wife, and two lips uttering sweet sounds.^^ 

Eig-Yeda, Mand. I. Hymn ISl, v. 3. Also Mand. Hymn 43. 

Hig-Yeda, Mand. IT. Hymn 39. There is however an exceptional passage 
in which a yonng Eishi named Kahshivat celebrates the generosity of a Eaja who 
- had given Hm hi ten daughters in marriage. (Rig-Yeda, Mand. I. H)Tnn 126.) 

Tliis reference to polygamy as well as two hymns relating to a horse sacrifice, will 
be considered hereafter. 
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niRTonv OP Such, then, woi’c the loudin;^ ch{irnctciMHlic?j of* 
1 ‘am'i! ilic principal doitias of llio Aryans in llic old Vcdic 
ago, when the new colonisls wcr(3 still dwelling in 
Kuii-irtiuciit <3r- tlio iicii^hbourhond of the tivo rivers. During the 

c:iv or ilio V<«<Uc ^ * 1 * i 

subsequent ago of Drahnuunsin, the sptrrtual con- 
ceptions atid asi)iralions passed in a grejit nieasuro 
away ; a new dynasty of deili(;s arose ; and the gods 
of the Vedas lost their hold upon the national sym- 
pathies, and shrivelled more and more into human 
cimn^c ill cir.^ heroes with human instincts and ])assions, Mcan- 
kIwh^iuTcMpo- time the circumstances of the })eoplc, and their 
geographical position, had undergone a great and sig- 
nificant change. In tlio Vcdic ago the Aryan people. 
Avero a hand of agi'iculturists and herdsmen, and 
Avere still dwelling in the neighbourhood of the 
Punjab ; but in tlie Brabmanic ago they had become 
a conquering power, and Imd nmdo their way down 
the fertile valleys of the Ganges and Junnni, and 
established kingdoms Avhich arc still famous in an- 


bitiulu 


Eusicncoofn cioiit story. Tlfis i)criod of coiuiucst implies the 
existence of a large nnhfaiy class ; and in connee- 
tion Avith this subject it may bo remarked that the • 
most significant change Avhicb ap])cars to have taken ; 
place about this time was the institution of caste. ; 
In the Vcdic age there appears to haA'O been no 
direct traces of a caste system ; but in*thc Brali- . 
manic age the distribution of the people into castes 
IS one of the most prominent features, and this caste 
system has prevailed more or less down to the pre- 
Thus the caste system soonis to haA'C 
tieSuho vedio ^idsen iir the period which intervened betAveon the 
Vedic and Brabmanic age; in other Avords, between ; 
the time Avhen the Aryans appeared as simple 
, colonists in the land of the five ri'\mrs, and the time 
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♦■vdiAi tliey liad become a conquering iiower, and 
established Aryan empires at Delhi, Oude, Tirhiit, I’Anx i. 
and Bahar, under the ancient names of Bhdrata, 

Kosala, Mithila, and Magadlui. Tlio question ac- Question of how 
cordingly remains for consideration of how far the ™,sfttfaconV^* 
circumstances, which attend the invasion of a well- ?vfus™fcn\atcd’ 
populated countiy by a band of foreign emigrants, [juroduction of 
and the subsequent establishment of the settlers as 
a dominant and imperial power, are calculated to 
load to the introduction of caste, and the perpetua- 
tion of a caste system for ages afterwards. This 
question is of more general imjjortance than is [cndcVi’cy'bf'fo”' 
generally supposed. The tendency of all foreign to ewntv a Casio 
conquests is to create a caste feeling between the 
conquerors and the conquered ; and this feeling be- 
comes intensified when the ditference is one not 
^ merely of political relations, but of colour, language, 

; and religion. In the progress of another centuiy, 

. for instance, froni the present date, the old caste 
j antagonism amongst the Hindus may in some mea- 
sure have passed away ; but in its place there will 
; -be a caste feeling between Em’opeans, East Indians, 
and Natives, altogether difterent from that exclusive- 
j ness in different ranks of society which prevails 
.. amongst European nations. 

1,. Many of the difficulties connected with this in- 
teresting subject of inquiry will be cleared up, as 
far as the Hindus are concemed, by means of the 
evidence finnished by tlie Mahd Bhdrata and Rama- 
yana. But still it appears necessary lor the con- 
tinuous identification of the Aryan people, and their 
separation from the Turanian populations by wlioia 
j,b tlieywere apparently surrounded, and vim wnom 
if must to some extent have intemnngiea, to 
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HISTORY OP ascertain wliicli of tlie castes liad an Aryan ori.^i6/ 

XX^X)XA. ^ ^ 

paht l and liow far the elements of an opposition of "classes 
is to be found in the E.ig-,Veda. 

Brahmanic age the great body of the 
Braiimanic age. pQople Were divided into four castes, as follows : — 
Brahmans. Ist, BiAhmaus, 01 ’ priests ; sometimes called pre- 

ceptors. 

Kshatriyas, or 2nd, Kshatriyas, or soldiers; also called Eajas, 
or sovereigns. 

Taisyas; 3rd, Yaisjas, or merchants and farmers. 

Sudras. 4th, Siidras, a servile class who tilled the soil, 

outcastesand Bolow thcso was a nondesci’ipt population who 
slaves. -^jvere treated as outcastes, and who appear as the. 

^ slaves of the Siidras. Of the four castes, the three 
the mentioned are distinguished from the fourth 
thr^.andthe custe lu a voi’y particular manner. The Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, are each invested at a 
certain age with the sacred thread, froru which cir- 
cumstance they are entitled the “twice born,” to 
^stinguish them from the Siidras, who are not per- : 
, ‘ mitted to wear the thread. This line of demarcation 
between the three twice-born castes and the Siidras ; 
'is far broader according to caste ideas than that/ 
between the Brdhman and the Kshatriya, or the 
Hypothesis that Kshatriya and the Vaisya. Accordingly the most 

the three twice- • 

dcI?cSdants“of pfs-^sible coDjectui’e appears to be that the three twice- • 
thoRigw^n^. born castes may be identified with the descendants 
dras^‘ar|£|r|-“’ of the Aryans of tlie Rig-Voda ; whilst the Siidras, 
who fonn the mass of the population, may be re- 
garded as the descendants of a Turanian jieople, who 
settled in India ages before the Aryans, and at some 
remote period contemporary perhaps with the earliest . 
Antic^nity ortho Egyptian dynasties. As to the outcastesj known in the 
south of India by the general name of Pariahs, they 
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pYababl}* vrerc tlic descendants of an aboriginal 
pcopld possessing a still more remote antiquity, wlio 
■were originally conquered by tlic Siidras, and of 
■wliom some may liave escaped to tlie bills and be- 
come the ancestors of tliC existing bill tribes. 

Now altbougb no caste system apjicars in tbe Rig* 
Yeda, tbe bymns certainly present glimpses of three 
distinct classes of worshippers. One class, tbe most 
prominent of all, comprised a people "Ydio evidently 
possessed strong religious instincts. They prayed in 
earnest language to primitive deities for sueb simple 
benefits as colonists in a new country might be ex- 
■ pected to crave ; namely, seasonable rains, abundant 
bufvests, prolific cattle, and plenty of children. Tbe}^ 
were certainly a peaceful community, and appear to 
have been altogether indispose'd for war, for they 
prayed not for victory but for protection. They do 
not even seem to have sacrificed to any god of war, 
unless Indra may be regarded as such; but their 
offerings were exclusively made to what might be 
termed family or domestic deities, who were supposed 
to supply the daily wants of a simple but contem- 
plative people. Moreover, with the exception of the 
soma wine, which was espcciall}" quaffed by Indra, 
there was nothing of an orgiastic character in their 
worship. They invoked the gods, and propitiated 
them with such bloodless ofierings as butter, curds, 
and mdk. Again, whilst they implored the gods for 
protection, and lauded their exploits against robbers, 
cattle-lifters, and other enemies, they manifested no 
warlike spirit, no direct aspii’ation for revenge, such 
as would find expression in the prayers or hymns of 
a people devoted to deeds of arms. Indeed, it might 
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almost be said that the flow of religious feeling which 
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jitSTOEY or runs tlironuli ilic greater mnnbor of ilic VcOic livinnV 
VAuri. is altogether at variance with that cxnltant Oeliglit 
~ in hlood and slanglitcr wlilch is generally manifested 

in the ballads of a warlike })co[)lc. Altogether the 
hymns of the Uig-Ycda, a^ far as jicaceful pursuits 
arc concerned, are of such a character that it is not 
difiicult to identif}' the people who gave them utter- 
ance with the ancestors of the later Brjilmians. 
anrt.Amiutnrj- A sccoiid cluss of Vcdic woi'shippcrs adopted a 

clas3» t!ui nnccs- • ^"*-1 i ^ * n 

iShatriyas. diucrcnt oi’dcr of religious rites, namely, the sacrifice 
of aiiimals ; thus they immolated horses to Indra and 
the Sun, and Indra is also said to have delighted in 
jiarks of iiiircr- I’oastcd buffalo. This difierence in sacrifice involved 

- cno« ^ ^ " 

ulemuiiilry""'^ a dificrcncc of food, and in all probability a differcrrcc 
of avocation. A peace-loving comraunit}’- might be 
contented with a milk and vegetable diet; hut a 
military community, to whom physical strength was 
of the highest importance, would delight in flesh 
meat, and such they would offer to the gods. It is 
a significant fact that the allusions to animal sacrifice 
are by no means frequent in the h}Tuns of the Kig- 
Veda, whilst they find full expression in the ritual- 
istic works of a later age, in which the Bnihmans 
icnceoTaniS' ^'^P^’^sented as the sacrificers.'"^ From this it . 
the Aryans bL may be inferred that so long as the Vcdic Aryans , 
iiig power. ^ ■ were dwelling in the Punjab, the priestly orders 
still retained their bloodless sacrifices ; but as they 
advanced farther and further into the interior, and 
depended more and more upon their military pro- 


tectors, so they found it more and more , necessary 
to propitiate the warriors by tlie worship of theii’ 
gods and the performance of animal sacrifices. The, 


See e.specmlly the Brahmanam Aitareya. Haug’s translation. 
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military commuintY tlms referred to may therefore history or 

^ • INDIA* 

be identified with the ancestors of the Kshatrij’as. rAUT i! 

The third class of ivorshippcrs. cannot bo traced A racrcan- 

. • 1 I * T tilccte,thean- 

qiiitc SO easily, but still glimpses are to be obtained of 
of a mercantile and maritime community, ivho espe- 
cially worshipped Varuna, the god of the ocean, and 
who may be identified with the Vais3'as. Here it 
may be remarked that no opposition seems ever to 
have arisen behveen the Yaisjms and the other two 
castes, like that whicli broke out between the Brdli- 
mans and the Kshatrij'as. Indeed the wealth of tlie 
Yais3ms rendered them at a later period of consider- 
able influence, inasmu^.|i as the3’' employed Brahmans 
to*[)erform sacrifices, ;^^\d took Kshatri 3 ’'as into their 
pay as soldiers and gup|’ds. 

The earl3^ separation of the Bi’iihmans from the 
Kshatri3’'as, the priest from the soldier, is a question ami n\t'iSh"- 
of much historical importance, and will be further 
discussed hereafter. For the present it maybe suffi- 
cient to I’emark that the separation does not appear to 
\ liave originated so much in those sujierstitious caste 
, ideas which jirevailed at a subsequent period, as in 
: the difference of avocations, sentiments, and aspira- 
tions. YHiat the priest was to the feudal Chieftain 
i of the Dark Ages, such was the Brdhinan to tlie 
Kshatri3m, The Brahman subsisted upon a diet of 
milk and vegetables, and spent his time in tending 
his flocks and herds, in composing hymns to the dif- 
ferent deities, and in speculative inquiries as to the 
origin of man and the universe, and their relationship 
to the Supreme Being. As to the histor3’' of the past, 
apart from religion, he cared nothing, excepting so 
far as he might succeed in converting ancient tra- 
ditions into a vehicle for religious teaching. Ac- 
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histokt of coTdingly in a later age lie readily fiilsified tboW 
Pam l traditions for the purpose of promulgating Braliman- 
~ ^ ical ideas and exalting tlie pretensions of his own 

caste ; and it was doubtless by this process that the 
Brdhmans ultimately succeeded in forming them- 
selves into a sacerdotal, community, who sought to 
bring all classes and ranks, Turanians as well as 
Aryans', under the yoke of ecclesiastical or caste su- 
S'the'Kshatri The KshatrijT^as, on 'the other hand, were 

eaters of flesh meat, and delighted in war and the 
chase, and especially gloried in the exploits of their 
forefathers. The consequence was that they pos- 
sessed a rich stock of traditiow which appear to have 
been handed down from genn^iition to generation ‘in 
the form of ballads. Thus t^e Kshatriyas appear at| 
a fighting and conquering class, and originally exer- 
cised such influence over the masses as to be known 
as Kings or Kajas, whilst their god Indra was wor- 
shipped as the embleih of sovereignty. Ultimately, 
however,- they appear to have degenerated into 
efieminate priest-ridden sovereigns and mercenary 
soldiers ; and whilst such sovereigns served the Brah- 
mans out of superstitious fear, the soldiers entered 
the service of the Vaisyas for the sake- of pay. 
fcxtentofthe The Questioii of how far the two classes of Brdh- 

Ptuparation be- . ^ 

Hi'e'’* mans and Kshatriyas were really separated from 
thcVcdicage. each other in Vedic times does not appear to be in- 
dicated in the Kig-Veda; but it may be inferred 
from the data which will appear hereafter. Origin- 
ally they probably grew up side by side, and their 
cause w^as identical, namely, the subjugation of the 
country. Indeed it is by no means improbable that 
the duties of priest and warrior were originally ful- 
filled by one and the same individual, the father,* 
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tire 'Cliieftaiaj or tlie Raja. . Gradually, however/ history of 
the Ghreftains or Rajas may have found it convenient 
to. engage priests specially for the jDorformance of 
sacrifices and other rites and ceremonies; and at aiioy. 
such a stage, a stage to ivhich the original story of 
the Mahd Bharata appears to belong, the. haughty 
Kshatriyas would look down with some disdain upon 
the mercenary or mendicant priest. But in due 
course the priests, as already indicated, formed 
tliemselves into a class, and exercised a vast and 
mysterious iniluence upon the masses ; and in later 
times of peace and luxury, they established a spirit- 
ual and caste ascendancy, which overshadowed and 
ovei'awed the mightiest Raja of the Kshatriyas. 

Indeed whilst the more ancient Kshatriyas seem to 
-have regarded the Brahmans with much the same 
-Yusdain as might have been exhibited by the half- 
converted warriors of the Dark Ages towards the 
wandering Friars, no priest or confessor ever pos- 
sessed a more powerful sway over King or Baron, 
than was exercised by the later Brahmans over the 
Hindu Rajas. 

The original traditions and uistitutions which Tmiuions and 

^ institutions m 

appear in the Mahd Bharata and Rdmdyana are ^ta^nd 
undoubtedly of Kshatriya origin, and in their KshatSyfori-*^ 
earliest form were probably little more than bal- 
lads, which were sung or chaunted b^^" bards and 
eulogists at the feasts and festivals of the Kshatriyas. 

Under such circumstances the details may liave been Exasperations 

and oinuelhsii' 

exaggerated by the old Kshatriya bards in order to Kstatrijal’'” 
glorif}?- the ancient Rajas, and gratify the Chieftains 
present by extravagant praises of their, ancestors. 
Occasionally too the bards seem to have introduced 
poetical embellishments, and artificial turns of a 
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plot, wliicli were more in nccorclancc a later 
and luxurions stage of civilization, and {ilso' bolter 
calculated to awaken and keep alive tlie interest of 
largo and mixed autliencos. But the latest com- 
pilers of the j\raha Bharata wore unquestionably 
Brjlhmans ; and they appear to luivc resolutely and 
consistently falsified the Kshatriya traditions, for 
the purpose of promulgating their own tenets of 
religion and morality ; and especially for asserting 
their own supremacy as an hereditary sacerdotal 
caste, invested with supernatural powers, and 
superior not only to the Rajas but to the very gods 
of the Kshatriyas. Ancient Brahman sages, under' 
the name of Risliis, arc abruptl}' and absin-dly 
introduced in order to worlc miracles of the wildest 
and most senseless character, and to com^^ol the 
reverence and obedience of such deities as Indra 
to Bralimanical authority. Moreover acts which 
are contrary to morality and common decency, arc 
occasional!}^ introduced for the depraved purpose of 
representing the more famous Brdhmans as the direct 
progenitors of the more famous Rajas. Again, Rajas 
are described as pa5dng a reverence to Brahmans 
amounting to worship, and as rewarding them with 
extravagant profusion, probably as examples for 
later Rajas to follow. Fortunatel}^ however for the 
purposes of history, these interpolations can gener- 
ally be detected by the supernatural character of 
the details, and ma}^ therefore be largely elimin- 
ated ; excepting in those cases where the later fable 
has been so intertwined with the more authentic 
narrative, that it is impossible to separate the one 
from the other without danger of mutilating the 
original Kshatriya tradition. 
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without Oppressing the reader with needless repeti-> 
tion and unmeaning dialogue ; and has been inter- 
spersed with such explanations and commentary, 
and such indications of the inferences to be de- 
rived from different phases in the traditions, as 
might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.^'^ 

But when the main stories of the “ Great War of 
Bhdrata,” and the “Adventures of Bama” have 
been reproduced from the ancient poems, and cleared 
of most of the non-essential and non-historical matter, 
a question arises as to the degree of credibility to be 
giveii to the residue. Upon this point it may bo 
remarked that where there is no motive for decep- 
tion, and no departure from nature, a general belief 
maybe accorded to the incidents; and even wheii' 
the incidents themselves are, doubtful, there is no 
occasion for withholding a general belief in the 
pictures of life and manners which the .desciiptions 
convey. It has already been admitted that the 
. ancient bards did occasionally indulge in Oriental 
exaggeration and embellishment, which a critical 
age refuses to accept as abstract truth. Deeds of 
heroism and feats of skill or strength are frequently 
described in tire language of hyperbole ; and so too 
are the goodness of men and the beauty of women, 
or the Avickedness and deformity of those aboriginal 
tribes with whom the ancient Hindus were occasion- 
ally at war. Garlands of jewels are substituted for 
garlands of flowers ; thrones of gold and silver for 


Some idea of the enormous bulk of the Maha Eli^ata and Eamhyana may 
be formed from the estimate that a literal translation of tin Conner would occupy 
about fifteen volumes octavo, whilst a similar version of ' \ latter poem w^ould 
fill about six volumes octavo, , \ 
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»seats of a loss rare and costly material ; gorgeous msioRY op 
palaces for rude forts of mud or stone. Again, tlie pam i! 
humour of incidents is often heightened by the in- 
tcrpolation of telling words in the dialogue ; or the 
interest of the plot is increased by the introduction 
of new but trivial details. Such additions, however, simple ciiamc- 

^ ^ ^ ' ter of ancient 

arc both allowable and natural in a primitive age, 
when the historian is little more than a narrator of 
stories, and is appreciated, not for his critical powers, 
or liis impartiality, or his rigid adlierence to abstract 
truth, but for the interest he excites and the amuse- 
ment he conveys. Sucli history should of course Baiiadhistorics. 
,be accepted, not as a sober narrative or unimpas- 
siofled disquisition, to be perused in silence and 
calmness in the study, but rather as a romantic 
ballad to be chaunted with modulated voice before 
a large and mixed audience of men and women 
of all ages, with uncultured minds probably, but 
with every passion of the human heart in full and 
; healthy play. Under such circumstances the reader Excitement of 

the audience. 

or chaunter is rewarded, not by calm approval, but 
by tears and laughter, and by the excitement which 
, is perceptible in lips and eyes. These conditions of 
Hindu historical literature will be fully indicated in 
i ' the progress of the narrative ; but if the European 
reader would really identify himself with a Hindu 
audience, he must enter the covered court-yard of a 
. wealthy zemindar dm’ing a marriage-feast, or ap- 
, proach a shady tree on the evening of some village 
, festival. Tlien when the gods have been worshi23ped, 

■ and the dancing-girls are weary, he may watch the 
► appearance of a Brdbman with his sacred palm-leaves, read." '' 

and soon jierceive that the ears of young and old are 
i all open to the ancient song. 
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HISTORY OF of Blidvata, after the name of tlio great lioro Bbiirffta, , 
wlio is said to liavc first established an empire in 
India. It may be called xlryan, because its tradi- 
tions have been preserved in the San.skrit language ; 
and because, as will bo perceived hereafter, its in- 
stitutions resembled those of other branches of the 
Aryan race ; and the llaj itself had probably been 
wrested from an aboriginal population by the Aryan 

Doubtful extent invcidcrs. The extent of the Itai is doubtful, and 

ofthoBaj. . j f 

the frontiers probably advanced or receded accord- 
ing to the prowess or otherwise of the reigning 
Baja, either against the aboriginal tribes in the 
neighboux'hood, or against an enemy or rival of the 
same race. Judging from the homely character’ of 
j some of the details, the rule of the Baja could 

■ ■ scarcely have extended many -miles from the city 

of Hastindpur ; but these details are mingled with 
references to far distant localities, and general allu- 
sions to conquest and empire. Such references, 
however, are probably only the exaggerations of 
bards and eulogists, intended to gratify the later 
Bajas; but, if true, they would carry the frontiers 
of the Baj of Bharata over all or the gi’eater iDortioh 
of the Doab, or that fertile territory which lies be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumnd, and extends from 
the foot of the Himdlayas to the junction of the two 
rivers. At a later period the exploits of Bhdrata 
_ and the greatness of his empire were celebrated with 
even a larger amount of laudation and extravagance. 
He was a Maha Baja, or great Baja, or Baja of 
. ; ; Bajas ; and his Baj included all the kingdoms of 

i Saappi®dtn fho eai’th. , Indeed, so famous became the name of 
' • Bhdrata, that to this day the whole continent of 
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India is known lo the Hindus hy the name of Blui- history of 
vata-Vurshnj or the countiy of IBuirata. How far iumh. 
these a.sscrlions arc to he believed will be best' 
gathered from (he following history. 

The ancient traditions of the royal house of <’>- 
Bharat a might have been expected to throw some t'S?oimIfu.c 
light u])on the early history of the Aryan conquest jitlAn'tTwhfch 
of India. Unfortunatelv, however, the attention maiiFtoryortho 
of the Kshatnya bards was directed not so much 
to the Aryan conquest of the aborigines of the 
country, as to q desperate fratricidal struggle which 
took place between two rival branches of the fa- 
mily. ICarly legends have been preserved of the 
Rajas who reigned before the breaking out of this 
great war, hut they have been reduced to such a 
mythical condition hy Kshatrya bards and Brah- 
manical compilers as to be generally worthless for 
the purposes of history. Tims the Kshatriya bards 
declared that the Rajas of J3hurata were descended ofau^hl-ijasor 
from the j\roon, and that one of their number con- <u!sm«iid‘rrom 
quered Indra, the ruler of the gods; whilst 
Brahmanical compilers, not to be behindhand in the 
work of supernatural laudation, admit both state- ix'rottcH liy mi 

-- i-»r *11' 1 micienl lllslii. 

ments, but add that tlic Moon itsclt was begotten 
by one of their own Rishis or saints, and that the 
Raja only conquered Indra by the aid of the 
Brahmans. The authentic tradition which forms 
the groundwork of the j^Ialui Bhdrata reallv com- llhamta with 

^ • n • -ryi * f \ ^ Ilajn Jilirita- 

mences with Raja Dhritarashtra, vdiose sons, known rAnura. 
as the Kauravas, engaged in a long and bitter 
rivalry with their cousins the Piindavas, who were 
the sons of Raja Paiidu; and it was this rivalry 
between the Kauravas and Pdndavas that ultimately 
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led to tbe great war from wliich tlic Malut Blu'trata; 
derives its name.^ 

The traditionary history of the royal liousc of 
Bhdrata, from the great Edja Bharata himself down 
to the commencement of the reign of Diirltanislitra, 
when this rivalry first began, comprises a few 
legends which arc worthy of notice ; inasmuch as by/ 
removing the supernatural matter, wliicli may be 
regarded as a m}i;hical husk added by the later 
bards, it is possible to annve at the authentic tradi- 
tion which forms the kernel of the legend. The 
narratives in question are four in number, and may 
be thus indicated ; — . 

1st, Legend of Raja Bhdrata, who played with 
Rons in Ins childhood, and afterwards founded the 
gi’eat Raj of Bhdrata, 

2nd, Legend of Raja Sdntanu, who married a 
young wife in his old age. 

3rd, Legend of Raja Yichitra-virya, who died 
childless, and had sons begotten to him by Vyasa, 
the saare. 

4th, Legend of Rajas Pdndu and Dhritai'dshtra, 
and their sons the Pdndavas and Kamavas. 

The legend of Raja Bhdrata may now be related, 
as follows : — 


1 The MahSt JBh^fa really opens witli a so-called sacrifice of snakes, in wluch 
vast numbers of snakes, who are confounded "vdih an ancient race of serpent wor- 
shippers known as Nhgas, are said to have been forced by certain Brahmanical 
incantations to enter the fire of a great sacriBce wliich was being performed by a 
Eaja named Janamejaya, in revenge for the death of his fiither, who had b^a 
bitten by a snake. The origin of this confusion of snake 5 and Xhgas will be ex- 
plained hereafter. It will be sufficient to say that according to the myth Jana- 
mejaya subsequently killed a Brahman, and that in order to expiate this dreadful 
crime, he listened to a recitation of the whole of the Maha Bharata, which was 
performed by Taisampiiyana, the pupil of Vviisa, the sage. Accordingly the 
3Iabh Bhurata, which is said to have been originally composed by Vyasa, is sup- 
posed to be written exactly as it was recited by Vaisampayana. 
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Once upon a time ilie valiant Ilaja Dushynnta was limit- 
ing in tlie forest, wlion lie liclicld (lie lioantiful Snlvuntalil, 
the danghtor of Ivanwn (he sagej and ho prevailed on tho 
damsel to become his wife by a Gnndhavvn marriage, and 
gave her his ring as the pledge of his troth. Then Dnsh- 
yanta reinrned to his own city, whilst Sahnntahi remained in 
iho hermitage of her father. After this Dnrvasas the sage 
visited (ho hermitage of Kanwa, but the thoughts of Salcun- 
lala were fixed upon her husband, and she heard not the 
approach of tho sage. And Dnrvasas cursed the damsel, that 
she should bo forgotten Iw the man sho loved; but after a 
while he relented, and promised that tho cui'sc should bo 
removed as soon as Dnshyanta saw the ring. And Salcun- 
tala found that sho was with child, and 'Kho set off for the 
palace of her husband; but on her way she bathed in a sa- 
cred pool, and the ring dropped from her finger and was lost 
beneath the wator.s. A\nien she reached tho palace of tho 
Ibija, his memory had departed from him, and ho would not 
own her to be his wife ; and her mother came and cnri'icd 
her aw.ay to tho jungle, and there she gave birth to a son, 
who was named Bharata. And it so happened that a largo 
fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ring of Dushynnta 
was found in the belly of the fish, and carried to tho Baja ; 
and Dnshyanta saw tho ring, and ho remembered the beau- 
tiful Sakunlala, who had become his wife by a Gandharva 
marriage. And the Baja went into tho jungle and saw tho 
boy Bharata siiorting with young lions, and setting at nought 
the lioness that gave them suck ; and his heart burned to- 
wards the lad ; and presently ho beheld the sorrowing Sa- 
kuntahi, and ho know that Saknntala was his wife, and that 
Bharata was liis son. So Baja Dnshyanta took Sakmitahi 
and Bharata to his own city; and ho made Sakuntahi his 
chief Bfnii, and apjiointed Bharata to succeed him in tho Bnj. 

Kow when Bhfirata was grovm, ho became a mighty war- 
rior, and conquered all tho regions of Hindustan and called 
them by his own name ; and ho was tho most renowned of 
all the Linuir race, who boasted that they woro the children 
of tho Moon. And Blnirala begot Hastin, Avho .built the ch''''' 
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nisTOUY OF of Hastiiidpur ; “ Rud Hastiii bogot ICuru^ and Iviiru bogofc 
^nma. g/intamx ; and Siiutanu was tlie grcat-grandfallici- of -the jnoii 
— — — wlio foiiglit in the wai’ of Bbdrata.' 

Ecviowoftiio The foregoiiiG; leGreiid of tho birth of !Rfi]a IBlid- 

forceoiiig story ° . ..-rx-Tri ir 

Shtota? rata IS A^ery prominent in Hindu story, and lorms 
the groundwork of Kdliddsa’s charming drama of 
siBumcanpoof “ SakuiitaU, or tho Lost Ring.” Its liistorical sig- 
rendered per- nificaiicc, howover, can only he apprehended by a 

ccpUbic by cU- 7 ^ T 

"tounoil consideration of tlie suspicious incident in the legend, 
of uurraSr”® namely, the curse of Hurriisas. Tliis incident is su- 
pernatm’al, and may he eliminated from tlic legend 
on two grounds ; first, it is inci’cdible tliat the cur.se 
of a Brdhman should possess tlie efficacy ascribed ta 
it in the story ; and, secondly, if the efficacy of tlie 
Brdhman’s curse could be admitted, it is incredible 
that a lioly sage should have inflicted sucli a curse 
upon a maiden /or so trifling a provocation.^ By 
excluding the curse, the legend assumes a natural 
R’tetradiuon historical form. A Kshatriya, whilst hunting 
in the forest, falls in love with the daughter of a 
BiAhman, and jirevails upon her to accept him as 
her husband by what is called a Gaud bar va mar- 
Gandharvamar- riago. This Gandhai’va marriage is an anomaly. It 

riatxc, a uulou *•-, , jii iT-i* n 

>vitboiitmar- jg Simply a union prompted by mutual desire, and 

rittge cere- ^ x l j 7 

monies, — 

2 The hare statement that the city of Hastinhpnr was founded by Uastin, the 
son of Bhhrata, is not without value. According to local tradition the original 
scat of the empire of Bhhrata was much further to the north-west, namely, at the 
site now occupied by the ruins of Takli-i-Bahi, in the country of thcTusufzais to'tho 
northward of Peshawur. (See Bellew's HcjJort the YnsitfraiSj p. 136.) It is 
therefore easy to infer that the Aryans pushed oh from tho neighbourhood of 
Peshawur in a south-easterly direction through the Punjab until they reached tlie 
banks of the Ganges, where they erected an outpost at Hastinhpur, 

2 It may be remarked that Durvdsas appears as the most irascible sage in the 
whole range of Btahiuanical tradition. He cursed Indra so that be lost his strength 
. and sovereignty merely because he dropped a flower which had been given him by 
the sages. The mythical character ofdlurvhsas is well displayed in the fable of the 
birth of Kama, which uill bo related further on. . 
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HISTORY or myth respecting the curse of Durviisa will tliciij in, 
lihe manner, become apparent ; it was intended to 
explain the 'reluctance of the Kshatriya, without 
wounding the pride or lowering the assumption of 
the later Brdhmans/'' 

ana.iiCBcndof The second legend, namely, that of Raja Siin- 

Rajii SAiitiUm. , o ; J l .1 

tanu, turns upon a more natural event. Sdntanu 
was third in descent from Blidrata. The legend is 
as follows : — 

RajasSdmm Now Raja Siinfcanu, tlie groat-graiidsou of Bliilrafca, 
forayoiuiBwife. i-cigned itL inuch glory in tho city of Hastinilpur, and ho 
had many sons by the goddess Gang;!/' but only one lived 
to be a man, and his name was Santauava. And it came to 
pass that when Raja Siintanu -was very old, he dosii'od to 
marry a damsel who should be young and beautiful ; and 
S'antanava found such a damsel as his father desired.. But 

narents of the girl would nof'gnm* iior to the Raja, 
saying*^:— 'hear sons to the Raja, they will 
neither of them 'succeed to the Raj ; for when Siintanu dies 
Vow of Ws son his SOU Sdutanava will become Raja.^' Tlicn Sdntanava 
was iiencoforth determined to sacrifice himself in order to gratify his father; 

known as Bhisli- n n n i * 

jna,or*‘iho and lie made a/ vow to the parents oi 'tlio damsel^ sayjng: — 

dreadful/ , . ^ ^ Ii 

you will give your daughter in marriage to my lather, 

. I will never accept the Eaj, or marry a wife, or become the 
father of children by any woman ; so that, if your daughter 

5 SakuntaKi^s own. Mrtli is lost in a myth, which was probably intended to 
exalt her origin. She is represented as being not the real hut the adopted daugh- 
ter of Kanwa the sage. Her real father is said to have been A’iswhmitra, a sage 
who is celebrated in Brahmanical legend on account of his having been originally 
a Kshatriya, who subsequently became a Brkhman as the reward {}) of liis aus- 
. teiities. Her mother was a celestial njinph named Slcuaha. The myth is of no 

value, and may he dismissed as a pure fabrication. 

* 'A tradition has been preserved in Ilchrcw history which hears a curious re- 
semblance in some points to that of Sakuntalh and the ring, excepting that it is 
free from mythical matter, Sec the story of Judah and Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 12 
—26. 

® The idea that Suntanu had children by the goddess Ganga, who is sorac- 
^ times regarded as the genius or spirit of the river Ganges, and sometimes as the 
river itself, is one of those senseless myths by which the Bridimans sought to 
glorify the ancestry of the later Rajas. 
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!s ^•<.n io ilio liAjjij tlirst .‘:on liiin in tlio nisToiiv or 

Knj.’’ •AtxI iIh' vi.!V,‘ I, if .^;hR.'uinvn hconnir' lunVcfl iibroad, 

ronl f'vt-r frojn tlmi «irty 1ii> wvn! by iln’ iinnu; of IJhfsliinnj 

or " (ho tli'i’-olfnl,” bri’an.-'O of lii*: (Irornlfnl vow.' An<l (lie 
jvinnit? of iiio jrav*' her in inarri.’if^o <o IR'ya Sitn- 

tnnn. rnul lu-r nnnu* Sniyavnli : .'uid sin* horo f wo ‘•ons 
to tin' Jinja. Afa r Uaja S’aiitnmi was hownd down i>,n!liff it.-jiii 

wiili in'o. tujd In':- soul dopartnd from hi;? Inuly ; !md lie jL.jy ' 

Ids :w<» yonuy< r .'•on.;, nttd tlseir molljer, ^atyavnli, tmder 
tiie Caro ‘:f hir cldcrt Kon, P.lii'inna. 


'I’liD foroiroiiitr lotrond of luiiii Sdninnii calls for , 

Imt litilt' ja'inarlc. That an aged l\aj:i should .sigh 
afier ihe jdea.surcs ttf niatrlniony. niitl desire io 
jiiarrv a young and Idnojuing dainstd, is an incident 
1a* ‘no means unfrequent : hut the idea that a .son 
.shotdd sacrifice, his right to the succession, and 
devole liiniself to a life of celibacy, for the sake of 
gratifying a doting- father, can onl}* he ascribed to 
that exaggerated idea of filial obedience M'hich 
appears to bo peculiar to the Ilindiis. nenccdorth 
llhi.shma becomes the patriarch of the family, and 
is rejire.^-'cnted as a modt;! of failhfulncss and loyalfyj 
and indeed .stands forth tis one of the leading char- 
acters in the Maha Jlharata. 

'i'hc third legend, namely, that of Raja ^a*cllit^a- yr,y(;7j;-',Vj! 
vhy.i, involves two questions of eonsiderablc import- 
ance, namely, the* re.al extent of the Kaj of Bharata, 
and the connect ion of llio.'^age Vvasa with the roval 
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THE MAHA BHARAtA. 


INDLV. 
P^HT 11- 


I/oyaltyof 
UtoUma to* 

M anls his two 
half-brothers. 


Accession of 
Vichitra-vlrya. 


C f' , 

'histom ot house at Hastlndpur. Before, however, opening-tip • 
these discussions, the legend may be related as 
follows : — 

When the days of mourning for . Baja Santami. were 
fully over; the faithful Bhishma refused to become Baja; 
and placed the elder of his two half-brothers upon the 
throne ; but the young Baja was haughty and arrogant; and 
he went to war against the GandharvaS; who dwelt upon the 
hillS; and he was slain by the Baja of the Gandharvas. 
Then Bhishma placed the younger brother upon the throne, 
and ruled the Eaj until he should be grown ; and the name 
of the young Edja was,Vichitra-virya, 

LcgcndofBhish- In process of time Bhishma and the Bani Satyava.ti 

inacanyini; ^ t t r» • • n -n • tt« t •/ ^ 

away the three be^an to tumk ot proGurmo; wives tor Baia Yichitra-virya; 

daughters of the ° ^ ® ^ 

might peipetuate the race of the great Bharam. 

Vichitni-virya. it was told to Bluslima that the Baja of Kdsi ^ had 

three daughters, and that the Baja was celebrating a 
Swayamvara in order that they might choose their own 
husbands. So Bhishma thought in his heart that the three 
damsels might become wives to Vichitra-virya ; and he 
ordered his chariot, and drove to the city of Kasi^ that he 
might see them with his own eyes. And Bhishma beheld 
the damsels, and saw that they were very beautiful j but 
the city was filled with Bajas from all quarters of the 
ivorld, who desired to wed them. And Bhishma did not 
w’ait for the day of the Swayamvara, nor did he ash the 
Baja to give his daughters in marriage to Baja Vichitra- 
virya ; but he seized the three damsels, and placed them in 
chariot, and challenged every Baja present to do 
iieimrw. battle. Then the Bajas attacked Bhishma in/great 

WTatli ; but ho was strong in arm, and skilful in the use of 
vr capons ; and he fought and conquered them every one, so 
that there was not another Baja left to come out against him, 
r^JoivAHo' Bhishma win the daughters of the Baja of Kasi, and 

linlu-iVu. triumph to the city of Hastinapnr. 
b'!^*^*^**^**^* Now when Bhishma had brought the three damsels into 


* Xtsl was tlic ancient name of the city of Benares. 
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ho llu'rn iho pnliuv, nnrl KmI fhoin info flic jnsTOUY or 
vr'O<i-‘U00 of f]io I? ?nU :huI fojtl bow ho Iinfl rorried (liern 

rov;ty to Im' w'Wvh io Vsi’bit r;?-Viryn. .And .Sntynvnll was ^ 

nnsrb ph^M>‘^*d witli !]io ]3outjfy of tbo damsobs and sbo be- 
^to^Y^^d i:;rrat nj>f*n !5hi:duna^ and resolved on marry- 

hv.X tluan f t* lo r s<vn. ilm ncijn. ])ut when the day )ind coino An^MOj^rM- 
on wljieh tlu’ murnrni'o was to be ncrff^rmial, tin? oldest of iH’innrn»a. 
the throi', who.v^e numv wa** Ainba. prayed Uju JbiJU not to aorvtJjni. 
marry hw to the Jfaja, sayimr : — Mv father Jins already hc- 
tn’^fJjed nio to t)u> jiaja of Salv/riy arnl I (Oifreat yoti fo rend 
me to Salvon for J cannot marry n setaoid liusband/''^ And 
tlua Uald rcplh'U '“’IVva wives v/il! Mdlice for iny son; tlien*- 
U^re let Amba t:a to honse of her hurliand.'*^ Ho JilnVIi- 


ma sent Atrd«a tneh ra : afc'^cembirt to tlie ]?aja of .Salwa; 
nm\ Amba told the IJaja ho\v »^he had la en carried away by 
b#hi‘*lnii)a, anel hrjd c<eiie to fiddl her betn^tJiab lliU the 
3Jaja of Sahv;i re[)!ied : — Von JinVf* entered the dv/elliiur <>f 
a straniro nnnij atid I will not talte a woman to ]»e rny wife 


who ha'^ se<m tie! fere <>f a strani^e tnatn^^ I’lieti Atnba \ve]'t 
veiy bitte^rly and said : — 0 Jlnjn, no man }ire> wronired nie, 
and BJiMuna is tJjo Ja-^t jnan v/)Ki najald Jay Jns hand upon 
:i vo.nnnn, beivm-e of hi'^ tlreaoTn! v<ov ; If Jiovvever^ yon 
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\l!nnilitors-iii*law, is tlicrc nnv reference to the rite of history of, 
Satfj o*r llint of the widoiY burning lierself alive F.Inrir,- 
Avith the body of her deceased Imsband. Meantime 
llhtshnuTj in faithful adherence to his vow, had 
])laccd tlio sons of Sat3'avatf in succession upon the 
throne of ITastinapur. The fir.st was slain in a Avar 
Avith a neighliouring' tribe of Hill men ; and the 
snrviA'or, although onh* a boy, Avas acknoAA’l edged 
to be Haja, AA*hil.st Jihfshma as guardian managed 
the affairs of the Kaj. At lenirth the young Raia imporia.troor 

‘ ^ 1 inarrinp'iii Hill- 

approached the age ot manhood, and it became 
necessary to proA’ide him Avith a Avife or wHesj 
a question Avhich is alAvnvs considered of the highest 
iTnpcu'tancc in liindii households, AAdicre the mar- 
riages of sons or daughters are arranged by parents 
or guardians, AA'ithout any reference to the inclina- 
tions of the parties concerned, aa'Iio indeed arc 
generally so young as to have no inclinations at all. 

The tradition of the marriage of Vichitra-virya Suspicious clin- 

^ ^ ^ ^ meter of tlie Ic- 

to tlio daughters of the Raja of Kiisi is, hoAA'CA'er, 

A'cry obscure. It Avould seem from the story that l!io (laii.Elitrrs of 

-I-/''. Ill 1 tj j' Rnjii of Be- ^ 

Kasi could liave been at no great distance u’oniHai-cs. 
Ilastimipur ; for Bhishma droA^e there in his chariot, 
and drove back again in the same chariot Avith three 
young damsels. - Ihit Kasi is the ancient name of 
Benares, and Benares is five hundi'cd miles from I'"*'’"''’ 
ITastimipur as the croAA’’ flies. Moreover, in the 
Vedic age the Aryans could liaAm advanced but 
a comparathmly small Avaj^- into the north-Avest 
quarter of India ; and there is reason to belicA’-e 
that Hastinfipur Avas an Aryan outpost in that 
direction ; for it Avill be seen hereafter that when 
a branch of the family migrated southward from 
liastimipur to the neighbourhood of Delhi, they. _ 



TIIH MAH A lillAHATA. 


HISTORY or foHiid uu HHclcarcd jun^^lo. ^ Indocd, llit? M'liolo 

jS’fi. region south and west of ]Instni:1])ur rs, ns far 


iioKionsomi,"" as the descendants of Pdianilu are eonceriusl, to he a 
of fable, whiclj was pcoi)le(l by aM'ild and can- 
A^aiopcrioV.” nibal race Icnown as Asuras and Jtakshnsn.s, who w(?ro 
a pre-Aryan race, and the natural enemies ot the 
Aryans. Accordingly, the legend may i)c regarded 
as an instance, of which there are many in the ^fnhu 
Bharala, of the extent to which the latfu* manipula- 
tors of the traditions set geogra])hy at defiance tor 
the sake of associating later Hindu dynasties witli 
the famous heroes of the house of Bluirata. Jt is, 
rrobabiiiiy umt however, difficult to say whether tlio Brahinanical 

either tlie Build- , , , * 1 O 

Brthmans'intcr- compiloi’S invcntcd tlic stoi'y or merely borrowed it 
from tlic Biuldliists j for though Benares is regarded 
hy the Brahmans as a holy city, it is still moro 
famous in Buddhist tradition. Eitlicr way it is easy 
to conceive that the name of Kusi has been substi- 
tuted for that of a city very much nearer to llas- 
timipur; and by adopting this simjdc hypothesis, not 
only does the whole story become credible, but 
actually throws- further light upon the condition of 
the ancient Kshatrijms in India. 

General crcciibii- The stoxw that Blifslima carried away the three 
daughters of a neigbhoiuung Raja ta become wives 
to his young half-brother is, however, in accordance 
with the rude manners of the Kshatriyas, although 
the statement that he conquered every Baja in the 
city borders on the miraculous, and is indeed an 
interpolation for which it is not difficult to assign a 
woSby tbo Kshatriyas were foreign settlers, sur- 

gJSiSv rounded on all sides hy an aboriginal population ; 
law’aTS^hasa U/ud they liad probably brought with them but few 
Avomen from their native homes beyond the Indus. 


General credibil- 
ity of the tradi- 
tion. r 


Abduction of 
women by the 
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siioh circuin.^tnnces tiu,’ nlxluctioii of women 
wns {o* 1)0 ex})eclc{1^ inul imleetl njipcnrs to liaA'O 
liccu very common. ICven the lirnlimanical law- 
makers were compellcfl to rcco^niV.o .siich irregular 
proceeding.'-*, in.'^erting. liowcver, a clau-ve tliai no ono 
but a Ivsbatriya s^liould be permitted to commit .sucli 
an act, and tliat even a IC.'^liafriya would not bo 
justified nnlc.ss he had fir.st overcome all the friciuks 
and kin.siuen of the datn.'^el."’ Accordingly, such 
being tlie law, the Bralnnanical comjiilor.s were 
naturally anxious that Blnshma should aj)pcar to 
c<un]>ly with it, even at ihofjxpense of a miracle. 

'Jda’ next point worthy of attention i.s the .story 
of Amb;i, who ])lea<lcd that .‘^he could not marry 
Ibija Vhehitra-virya becau.«o sla^ had already been 
betrothed to tlie Kaja of Salwa. In .all probability 
1hi.s incident is a later myth, and may have been 
inserted at the .snne time that the name of K.asi wa.s 
apparently .'-•ulestitufed for that of some city Ic.ss di.s- 
taut from Ilastinajjur. It i.s scarcely compatible 
with the primitive manners of (he jjatriarclial age, 
to which the .story of the great war evidently he- 
kmg.s; and it is altogether foreign to the idea of a 


TIu’ ];itv i*- fUtifA I»y Mann : — '* Tho n iritit* of n ninidon h}' 

Aw from hn' linu'^b wliilc nnd for nAor litT kiiKineu 

rind frit inV. hnvo lufjj tltiut Ai b:\tilo, or \vo]ii}<l<a], ninl tlirir hntb<*i Arokon npt-n, 
U' t]H« mnrritijro jlfikshn-a/* Munii, III. oH. The iinnic Kfik‘-lin5n in- 
diM’njninatily ripjdkil to tlu* r:trr<, and con^t^imnlly tlio ori^dn of t]»o 

nMoin tlm-' famdionttl l»y Mmui to 1 m* Aaind in tljc wnrs Indwccn tint -Aryans 
and abonjrinc^. In nnotlir r it is faiM to bo nlltnvablc only to tho Kslumri- 
yn«. Coinp. Mnnu, III. 21, dl. Tiic divtinction betworii a Itfiksba^n and a 
Onndbrtna tnarrmj^iMA ill bo n adlly pcrrcivcil. In tbo former (be Avoninn 
carried away by force; in the latter the connixditni was tbe result of. mutual inclin* 
ntion, 

'J'ho frnreily of women nt iraslinftpur, and (]jc diflicully of forming*' puitablo 
alliatices, will bo notice <1 berenfler, ns tijis condition of society may have led to tlio 
institution of polyandry, and jnd;j:in;» from ono half-niytlncal legend seems to have 
led imlireclly to the tnigrat ion of a colony of Amazons to tbo Itaj of Jlnstinfipur. 


mmytiY or 

INDIA. 
VAva If. 


Mytbirnl rhn- 
rrjrt^TOf (ho le* 

Aujtn'u 



HISTORY 01- SwiyniTivara, or pn*vil(?go of froo clioino on <]io jiart 
I'Amii. of a daughter of a Ihija. Tiulecal, (lie father ot Auihu 

could scarcely have undcrlnhen to cidehrate licr 

Swayamvara after he liad befrotlied her to another 
Raja. The legend, liowcvcr, is \vor(]i preserving, 
as illustrating those later ideas of cliustify and purity 
which still prevail amongst the Hindus,” 


Ancient custom 
of bctrctlint'jions 
<m ilic witlow of 
a (Icccnscil kins- 
nimu 




ton' that VsA- 
sa, the sage, be 
came the pro- 
peintor of the 
Kanravas and 
PAndavas, 
proved to be a 
Jatcr myth. 


But the most remarhahlo incident in conneetifni 
with Raja Vic]iitra-vfr3’a is tlic alleged inimronrse 
between Vydsa, the Brahman .sage, and the Mnja s 
widows. Tlio barbarous custom of raising up sons 
to a deceased kinsman certainly prevailed amongst 
tho ancient Aryans. U is freijueutU' enjoined in 
Brahmanical law, but is prohibited in tbe jiresetil 
age, and is especially prohibited to tho tinee tudcc 
born castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Stidras. 
A similar custom was also recognized by the ^fosaic 
law, and indeed is common to many nations in which 
an undue stress has been laid ujibn the necessity for 
the birth of progeny who should perpetuate the 
family name. But the stoiy that Vyjlsa was the 
kinsman selected on the present occasion, and that 
he thus became the direct ancestor of the Kanravas 
and Pdndavas wlio fouglit in the great war, is open 
to the gravest suspicion ; and a brief consideration 
of the traditionary life of the sage, and the quarter 
of India in which he flourished, will sutflee to prove 
that the story is a nythical interpolation of a later 


age. 


The country of Salwa 1ms been identified n*itli n part of Rajastlian, or 
liajputana, at a considerable distance to the soutb•^vcst of Uastinripur. (Sec 
ikon’s hoie, \isbnu Parana, p. 177.) The identification of the locality of the 
present myth can however be of little value. 

*2 See Colebroke’s Hindd law, Yol. II. p. 466, et ecg. Traces of tbe ancient 
custom may- still be found amongst the lower orders of Hindus. 
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’ • In tlie first place, it may be remarked tliat histoetop 
^ amongst' all tbe Braliman sages of antiquity wlio are . 
famous for tlieir learning, their austerities, and their Traditionary 
'miracles, few can be compared Avith the Rishi Vydsa/ tiif 
; The real history of this Rishi is, however, lost in a 
,1 angle of legend. He is said to have been the ille- Bora of a fish- 

• • 1 girl, named Mat- 

gitimate son of a ush-gu’l, named JMatsya, who was 
■,em23loyed as- a ferry-woman on one of the many 

• small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and flow 
; into the Brahmaputra. The native country of Vydsa 

• Avould thus correspond to the modern districts of 
: Dinajpur and Rangpur, on the western bank of the 
: Brahmaputra, and situated about a thousand miles 

: from Hastindpur. His original name was Krishna- wentmeti wuh 

• Dwaipdyana, but having become famous as the com- jS'lhtota. 

■ piler of the Mahd Bhdrata and the Vedas, he is 
: Avidely known by the name of Yydsa, or “ the ar- 
: ranger.” , Other Brdhmans probably assisted in this 

I gigantic undertaking, and Avent by the name of 
; Vydsa, and these Vydsas are the men who have 
' falsified the Kshatriya traditions for the jDurpose of 
1 promulgating the tenets and exalting the pretensions 
! of their tribe.^^ 

1 One of the principal obiects of these Brahmanical Efforts of the 

^ 1 Brahmanical 

I compilers has been to persuade the Hindus that the tiehe^ 
famous heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata were descended 
from the Brdhmans. It has already been seen that 

In the Yishnu Purhna there is a list of twenty-eight Yyfisas, ending with ‘ 

. .the great Muni Krishna-D waip Siyana, who is popularly regarded as the author of the 

■ - Hahh Bhhrata, although, in fact, he is only the compiler or editor. The list, how'- 
, ever, like all lists of names, genealogical or otherwise, which have been preserved 

in the sacred hooks of the Hindds, has been so garbled by the Brhhmans as to be 

• useless for the purposes of history. The mythical character of the Puranic list of 
' V YyLsas is abundantly proved by the insertion of such names ns Brhhraa, Manu^ 

I Tama, and Indra! It should he added that these names are not merely patrony- 
mics winch might possibly have been applied to differe“‘^ 

to^thc’ gods themselves; * ' 
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msTouY OF as tlie'KsIiatriyas boasted tliat tliey bad desce-nded 
from the Moon, the Brdhmans added to the myth.. 
^ by declaring that the Moon itself was begotten by 
Braiimanicai a Brdhman B,ishi. In the- present instance they 

mytUthatVyisa n ii 

Shrita”rlswra°^ state that Matsya, the fish-girl of eastern Bengal, 
p^u,andvi- identical with Satyavati, the damsel who mar- 
ried Raja S^ntanu at Hastindpur; that Satyavati 
was the mother, of Vydsa by an illicit amonr prior 
to her marriage ; and that Vydsa was the kinsman 
who was invited to raise up sons to the deceased 
Raja. The reason for this myth is obvious. Two 
of the sons who were subsequently born, namely, 
Dhritardshtra and Pdndu, ultimately became great 
Rajas, and the fathers of the men who fought ‘in 
|omyth the great war. The supernatural details which the 

Ivcdtobean ^ t ^ i i 

lfcTupe'r-'°” compilers have introduced for the purpose of ren- 
r of its details. dering this myth acceptable to the Hindiis, suffi- 
ciently betray the whole design. A fish is said to 
have carried away in. its stomach the germ of a boy 
and girl, of whom a Raja was the father. Subse- 
quently, the fish was caught by a fisherman, who 
found the boy and ghd alive in its stomachj and 
sent the boy to the Raja, and brought up the girl 
as his own daughter. The girl grew up and was 
employed to ferry passengers across a-. river. She 
was very handsome, but had a very fishy smell ; 
and a famous Rishi, named Par4sara, fell in love 
with her, and induced her to yield to his desires by 
promising to remove the fishy smell, and to restore 
her virginity. The intercourse took place beneath 
a cloud of thick darkness, which the pious Rishi 
produced by a miracle in order to escape observa- 
tion, and immediately afterwards the ferry-girl gave 
birth to a son, who, in a few moments, became a 
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foll-grovrn map. This son was Vydsa, and he told hisw^y op 
his mother that he was going off to the jungle to pam ii. 
spend his wdiole life in devotion ; but that if ever 
she required his services, she had only to wish for 
liis presence, upon which he w^ould instantly appear 
before her. Accordingly, he went away, whilst his 
mother- found that her fishy smell was changed to a 
delicious perfume, and that she was a vii’gin as before. 
Subsequently, she became the wife of Raja Sdntanu 
under the circumstances described ; and when Raja 
Vichitra-'S’frya died childless, she thought of Vydsa, 
who immediately ap)p)eared and did her bidding. 

This preposterous myth is not only a manifest 
falsehood, but its w^hole tone is so widely different biM!\X"nreprc- 
from that of the Ksliatriya tradition, that it is dif&- liRious myste- 

*' 111 1 can- 

cult to understand how the two could have been 
possibly amalgamated. In the present place it has 
been shorn of man^^ details still more extravagant 
and repulsive, but it may yet serve as a fair specimen 
of the Brahmanical fables which abound in the Mahd 


Bhdrata. At the same time this fable, like every 
other which has found its way into the sacred books, 
is implicitly believed by the Hindfis. The ignor- 
, auce of the masses as regards the actual geography 
of India has enabled the Brahmanical compilers to 
ignore the vast tract of land, at least a thousand 
miles, which intervenes between the native country 
of Yydsa and the city of Hastinapur; whilst the 
, gross superstition of the people has induced them to 
give the most entire and unquestioning credence to 


any fable or miracle however monstrous, provided preqnent ap- 

, . , pesrances of tl 

only that it be represented as a rebgions mystery, 
or as an article of faith which cannot be doujited 


■without heinous sin. 


It must, however, ‘be rei? 





G2 Tllli MAIIA lUIARATA, ' ' ' 

insTouYOP tliat having onco foisted Vyiisan})on l]ui royal bouse 
i>M« li. of Bluirata, the sage hocoines ever afterwmls a7i 
important personage in the hZpic. Jlo is introduced 
npon all occasionsj and generally in a su})ernutural 
manner, for the purpose of giving wearisome advice 
of a Brahmanical character, or relating some tedious 
and unmeaning legend. Practically, however, his 
presence is never necessary to the story, and the 
Brahmanical interpolations respecting this sage .can 
he generally eliminated from the Kshatriya tradition 
without any mutilation of the more authentic, le- 
gend.^’* 

ICshatriya tmdi- By reiccting tlic myth that Vyiisa was the son 

tion of the cus- t /ii i\ * 

uowagGX' Kaiii, and accepting the hypotlidsis 

comparaiwith that some other kinsman performed tlio duty of rais- 
ing up sons to the deceased Raja, the original Ksha- 
tviya tradition is at once perceptible, and moreover 
displays a truthfulness to human nature which throws 
a new light upon the barbarous custom with which 
it is connected. In tlio beautiful story of Ruth this 
barbarity does not apjoear, for her hnshand had been 

One circumstance may seem to militate against the h5’pothcsis ■which refers 
Vyhsa to eastern Bengal, namely, that there are apparently two countries entitled 
Matsya, one being in the neighbourhood of Jcypur in Jlujputana; The Avord 
MaUya, however, signifies ‘‘ fish,** and not only is eastern Bengal eminently a fish 
country, but local tradition is very strong in favour of its being the birth-place of 
Yyfisa. These conditions arc not to be found in the neighbourhood of Joy'^nir. 

It may, however, be remarked that the difiiciilty of approximating to truth in 
geographical identification is somewhat appalling. Local tradition will sometimes 
settle the question, but even that is frequently untrustworthy, for the local tradi- 
tions of widely distant countries will often refer to one and the same event. Thus 
it will appear hereafter that in the case of a country named VirMa, local tradition 
is equally strong in Guzerat and Bengal; and the capital of this pcrjilcxing 
country is still called I\[atsya. As for the Pundits, I have found men who may 
be almost said to have the whole of the Alahh Bhfiinta and Bfimayana by heart, 
and yet %ritli the exception of a few prominent places they are utterly ignorant of 
the geography. I once put a few questions of the kind to a very learned Pundit 
tlirougli a third party, and his reply was most significant. I am sixty-five yean 
of age,*’ he said, “ and I was never asked for such information before.” 
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c]ea(l a long’ time, and tlic poor widow was anxious 
to lind favour in the eyes of Boaz. But for a widow 
to be compelled to receive a strange man whilst her 
gi'icf is still fresh, is foreign to the womanly instinct ; 
and this disinclination is exquisitely illustrated in 
the case of the two widows of the deceased Baja. 
The aspect of the kinsman is said to have excited 
their alarm/'’ and thus has given rise to. the curious 
tradition of the birth of the blind Dhritarashtra, the 
pale Pandu, and the slave-born Vidura. 

,The fourth legend, which refers to Pdndu and 
Dhritarashtra, is chiefly of importance as bringing 
their respective sons upon the stage, who were known 
as* the Pandavas and Kauravas, and who ultimately 
engaged in the famous war which forms the leading 
subject in the Mahd Bharata. The narrative is as 
follows : — 

'tt’lien Dliritaiiislitm, the blind, and Piindu, the pale, 
and Yidura, the slave-born, "were yet boys, they were care- 
fnlb’- educated by their uncle Bhishnia ; and they were 
taught the rules of good conduct and polite manners, and 
practised in the use of arms. And Bhishma ruled the Baj 
until they should be grown ; but when they were of suffi- 
cient ago, Dhritainishtru was sot aside because of his blind- 
ness, and A’idura because his mother was a slave. So the 
Baj fell to Pandu, and he was installed by Bhishma as Baja 
of Bharata. 

After this Baja Piindu married two wives, -and their 
names were Kunti and 3kludri. Now Kunti was the 
adopted daughter of Ktuiti-bhoja, a Baja who dwelt in the 
Yiudhj'a mountains, but her real father was Sura, the 
grandfather of Krishna, and she became the wife of Pandu 

’’In the Sfabfi BhCirat.! Iho terror of the ■women is said to have been C-Kcited 
ftt the gaunt aspect of tbo sngc, aa'Iio Avas -wasted away witli religious austerities. 
The details are related at great length and with much simplicity in the poem, hut 
arc not suited to the tastes of European readers. 
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HISTORY OP because sbe bad cbosen bim at ber Swayamvara. /Bat, 

■ iKDiiV.' was a lady of tbe Madra countiyj wbom Bbisbma bad 

1_ bought witb money and je^Yels from ber brother Salya, who 

-was tbe Baja of Madra. . . 

Reign of Ptadu. " This Baja Pdndii was a mighty wanior, and be carried 
on many wars, and conquered many countries, so that in 
' bis time tbe Baj was as great and glorious as it was in tbo 

PAndu devotes old timo of BfUja Bliitrata.^** 33ut Bjaja Btindu was nmcb 
given to bunting, and when some years bad passed awaj^, ; 
be went away witb bis two wives to tbe Himalaya mountains, ! 

Pive sonsof and Spent bis time in bunting deer. And five sons were 

3’andu, known ^ ^ 

ftstucivindavfts* to PundUj namely^ tliree sons by Knnti^ and wo sons 
by Mddri, and their names were Yudlusbtliira, Bbima, i 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sabadeva. And it so happened that . 
one day Pdndu shot bis arrows at two deer j and tbe two : 
deer were a Brdbman sage and bis udfe, who were accom- 
panying together in that form j and tbe Briibmon assumed 
bis proper shape and cursed Pdndu that be should die in 

Takcstiievowof the embrace of one of bis wives. Then Pdndu. took tbe ■ 
' vow of a Brabmacbari, and gave all bis wealth and goods to 
tbe Brdbmans, and lived apart from bis wives 'j but one day 
be sought tbe company of bis wife Mddri, and be peidsbod j 
in ber ai-ms according to tbe curse of tbe sage. j 

When Baja Pdndu bad thus died, bis sons built up a , 
funeral pile on which to burn bis dead body, and liis wives , 
disputed together as to which of them should burn bei'self 
alive upon tbe pile witb tbe dead body of tbe Baja. And.; 
Kimti said ; — I must burn myself witb tbe Baja, for I was, 
bis first wife and bis chief Edni.^^ But !Mddri said : — “ Not 
so, for I was bis favourite wife, and be died out of lovo 
for mo.” And tbe Brdbmans who were there listened to 
all that tbe two women bad to say, and they decided in ■ 


llis dcivth. 


Mfulri, youriRcr 
wife of iVmdu, 

< l«\rns Iwmlf 
nlivc with her 
dead liushand. 


Haja Ptuidu is said to have ■undertaken a groat campaign, which ■would . 
have extended his empire over all Hindustan, from the Punjab to Bengal, and from ' 
the slopes of the HimMayas to the Vindliya mountains. The Dasarnas, or people . 
of the Ten Forts, cannot ho identified, though Professor H. H.'SVilson thinks that 
they may he found in the neighbourhood of Cliattisgurli in the Central Provinces • 
(sec Wilsoifs 7Wtc, Vishnu Puruna, p. 186). :^^agadh^l corresponds to the modern 
Buhar, Hithila is the modern Tirhdt, famous as the birth-place of Slta, the wife 
of lUirna. 
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favour of Madri. So Miidi'i laid, lierself upon the pile by histouy op 
the side.of her dead husband, and perished in the fire. 

Meantime the blind Dhritardshtra had reigned over the ;r: — tt; 

° ^ Reign of the 

Eaj of Bhdi’ata, and he sent messengers to the Raja 
Gdndhara, to ask for his daughter Gdndhdri in marriage. 

And the Raja of Gdndhdra betrothed his _ daughter to Marries Gand- 
Dhritai'dshtra ; and ' when the damsel heard that she was 
betrothed to a bhnd husband, she tied a handkerchief Ijfg heraein”'^’ 
round her eyes, so that she might be like unto her lord. 

And Gdndhdri was conducted to the city of Hastindpur by 
her brother Sakuni, and married to Raja Dhritardshtra, 
according to the ' ordinance ; and thenceforward she ever . 
remained blindfold in the presence , of her husband Dhritar- 
dslitra. And Gandliari ffaye birtli \ ^family of sons, wlio Sonsofniintar- 

T TV- px • d Tr X T X*' ^shtraand 

were.nanied Jlaui’ayas after tJieir air' .or Kuru, to distin- Gdndhdri, 

' • ^ / known as the 

> nislitnem from the Pandayas or p of Pdndu. And the Kauravas. 

^st of her sons yras named AC ryodhanaj and the chief 
.mbng his brethi'en was Duhsasfccih. 

^ Now when Madri had burnt h9rself with the dead body Kuntiamvesat 

■02^, ^ Hastiiidpurwith 

„ ..aia Pandu, Kunti, the first wife, set out to return to the tiie five sons of 

city of Hastindpur, accompanied by the fiye sons of the de- 
ceased Raja. And Kunti and the fiye Pdndayas arriyed at 
the palace, and told the blind Raja Dhritardshtra how his 
brother Pdndu had perished in the jungle. And Raja Dhri- 
tardshtra wept much at hearing of the death of his brother, 
and duly performed the funeral rites of bathing and offering 
oblations of water to the soul of the deceased Pdndu. And 
he receiyed his sister-in-law Kunti and the fiye Pdndayas The Pdndavas 
with much affection, and they took up their abode in his with the 
palace along with Gdndhdri and the Kaurayas. 

0 

Tlie foregoing legend demands some considera- Review' of the 
tion. Pdndu is said to have obtained the Raj, be- ormndu 

nhntanisliti-a. 

cause his elder brother was blind, and his younger 
brother was the son of a slave girl, a Siidra. But-, 
it seems difficult to understand why the younger 
brother should have been taken into consideration. 

The white complexion of Pandu was however re- 

VOL. I. 5 


INDIA. 
IUkt II. 


Suspicious tie- 
tails rusjicctiup 
IVuulu's umv- 


uisTouY OF garded as a blcniisli, and \va.s i)ro]}a1.)Iy indicalivo oC 
leprosy. Accordingly it may be infoiTcd ilial'lVmtlii 
would liavo been excluded like Dliritaraslitra, had it 
not .so happened that Vidura was begotten upon a 
slave. 

} 

The marriages of Psindu arc also deserving of 
riagea. Hotice. Kuntf was Ills fir.st and mofst celcltralcd wife, 
dnughicr of Iho but her origin is involved in .so/ne ohsourily. .She 

Knja of llui ••ii -i 'll / ^ 

iJcklmu.""’'' dauglitAr of Kimti-blioju, a 

Chieftain in the Vindhya moluntain.^^, and to have 
chosen Pilndu for lier lrf,'sband at her Swayamvara. 
The statement as rcr^^^^ads iu.-r birth seems not alto- 
. gether improbab'^jg Jihojas, of wliom her father 

was Chieftain, weio-p t'ndc* race who u])pcnr to fiavc 
preceded the Rajpuqi-n. have occu])iod the . 

Vindhya mountains h\P»j,o MaUva ooimtry,^- and it 
is just possible that oljtaincd a wifcfroni such 

a family. But the Xm,tf ohosc Pandu 

at her Swayamvara is {o,';psj)icion, for it seems 

scarcely possible that she shoulcj (,f },or own accord . 
have chosen a man for her husljjjj^^]; -^vlio was white 
complexioned, or who, in other Lords, presented the 
appearance of a leper. But statement is 

q^^estiona.yJo. She is said 
daughter, not of Kimti-hhoja, Imt 
of a Chieftain named Sura, who belonged to the Ya- 
clava tribe ; and it is added that Sura and Kunti- 
bhoja were friends, and that the latter was childless, 
and therefore Sui’a presented him with Kimti, whilst 
still an infant, to bring’ up as his ovui daughter. 

Sura was the grandfather of the celebrated 


Origin of the 
myth. 


nr^ pp. ISG, 418. The tribe of Bliojas 

be fonL • I "Tf Helios of the tribe may also 
oe found in ’western Baliar. 
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Kn.shnn _5 and tlio improbable sfoiy of liis giving his iiisTonYov 
infant daughter to the .Blioja chicnain seems to be a 
myth, introduced for the purpose of connecting the 
family of Krislma ^vi^h that of the heroes of the 
I^lahii ]3harala. The extraordinary history of Krishna AimorthiiHrah- 

.. . ^ n* nnnical com- 

both us a \Yarrior and a god 'will form the subicct 
of consideration hereafter; but it inu}’ be generally' or 
stated that his Avorship Avas adopted by the Brah- 

till -1 **1 r'l Krish- 

mans, and that the lirahmamcal compilers of the 
^raliji Bharata espccialh’ inculcated the AA*orship of'’""''^' 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu. Accordingly 
throughout the l\raha Bharata fj ni.havo cndcaA’onred 
to combine as far as possible tluj his itionary history 
orjvrishna Avith that of the heroes Cidio fought in the 
great war, nmch in the same manner as they haA-e 
brought in the mythical hisltnvy of Yyasa. There is contmst be- 

~ ^ 1*1 twiMMi the his- 

however a dincrencc hetAvoen the tAvo attempts winch 
is highly signiticant. The traditions of Krishna arc "A"} rlbi "s 
to a gi'cat extent historical, and true to human 
turc, but those relating to Vyasa are mythical in- 
A’ontions of a supernatural character. The result is 
that Avhilst it is easy to eliminate the iiyThs referring 
to Yyjisa, it is ditlicult to separate the traditions of 
Krishna from those of Bharata; and thus, AA'hilst it 
is impossible to avoid the conviction that there is no 
real connection between the tAvo series, it is bettor, 

Avliere absolute proof is not forthcoming, to permit 
the connection to stand. 

The story of the marriage of Pandu to liis second AKdri, the sister 

* .♦ --ofa Rnja of 

Avifc Maclrf is pcrliaps less open to suspicion. Maura 
is the ancient name for Bhootan, and there seems fnV^® 
some reason for holioAdng that iMddrf belonged to 
one of the mountain tribes occupying the southern 
•slopes of the Hinnilayas, hut probably much further 
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HisTouTOF contest ensued between bis wives. as to wliicb of 
p^^i. tbem be loved tbe best. On sucb an occasion a 


number of men and women assembled to bear tbe 
dispute, and finally settle tbe question ; and when 
tbe best-beloved woman bad been cbosen, she re- 
ceived tbe praises of all present, and was tben slain 
over tbe grave bj^ her next of km, and buried with 
ber husband, whilst all tbe others are said to have 
been sorely grieved at not being thought worthy to 
husbands.^^ The legend of tbe Satl of ' 
Mddrf is precisely of this character. Mddri dis- 
putes tbe honour with Kunti, and urges the circum- 
stances of her husband’s death as a proof, that she 
was tbe best-beloved, after Avbicb she sacrificed lier- 
self ujDon the funeral pile.”® How this extraordinary 
rite became sublimed into a religious duty will , be 
considered hereafter.' 

/uinvMwlTc regards the birth of the five sons of Pdn du 

.cu ihc^ods.’ oxtiaoidinai'y myth has. been inserted in the 
!Mahii Bhdrata, which has not been incorporated, in 
the foregoing text, but which may be briefly in- 


Herodotus, Y. 5. 

The extraordinary Eelf-sacrificc of Mhdri is not ■without its parallel in 
modem times. In 18G2, a horrible case occun‘cd in Eajputana. A wandering 
Ilhat and beggar died in a village at Jodhpur. His "wife, aged twenty-two, was 
not with him at the time, but arrived at the village one evening six days after- 
wards, accompanied by her hnsband^s brother. She then learned for the first 
time that her husband was dead, and nt once declared her intention of becoming 
Sail; hut she is said to have been dissuaded by her husband’s rclations/and to 
ha\e retired for the night, having apparently abandoned the idea. In the night 
her brother-in-law heard her moving, and saw that she was collecting wood for a . 
uncra pile. Accordingly lie assisted her, and when the pile was finished the 
poor woman seated herself upon it, whilst her brother-in-law set it on fire. , At 
c^nrly dawn the people of the village saw the blaze, and came up to see what was 
le matter, when they found lliat the woman had burnt herself to death upon the 

'Hie Icjrend, liowcvcr, rc-spccting the Sat! of Mfidri is not altogether Tvithout 
y-piuon^, iim.'rnneh ns it is the only insf{inco recorded in connection ■ndfli the 
laniily of Ilhrimta. Xcitlicr the vidow of Shntanu nor the widows of Vichitra- 
Vlrya jK n-hed upon the funeral pile. 
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.dicated liere. It is said that Pdndu never had any history op 
children, and that ■svlien he toolc the vows of celi- 
bacy he permitted his two wives to invite the gods ^ ~ 

to their embraces. Accordingly Kunti became the 
mother of Yudhishtliira by Dharma, or personified 
virtue ; of Bhlma, by Vilyu, the god of mhd ; and 
of Arjuna, by Indra, the sovereign of the gods. In 
like manner, Mddri became the mother of Nakiila 
and Sahadeva by the two Aswins. This myth fur- 
nishes a valuable illustration of the interpolating 
process which has been carried on by the compilers 
of the J\Iahd Bhdrata ; a process which has hitherto 
been nnimpeached by the Hindus, although replete 
vfitii senseless contradictions. Thus in the more ?aipaWe contra- 

^ ^ ^ aictions in the 

mythical portions of the Mahd Bhdrata, the sage of lilc"' 

Vydsa constantly appears as the grandfather and 
protector of the Pdndavas, whilst the Pdndavas oc- 
casionally assume to be the sons of the gods speci- 
fied, At the same time, in the more authentic por- 
tions the Pdndavas are invariably alluded to as the 
undoubted sons of Pdndu. 

The maiT’iage of Dhritardshtra and Gdndhdri is significance of 

• • ^ TiT^Y» • n • the marriage of . 

significant from a totally dmerent point of view. 

Gdndhdri came from the Gdndhdra country, and the 
, history of the.Gandharians is somewhat remarkable. 

They were a cognate race with the Kshatriyas, The Gandhari- 

' , _ . j rx/\\ ^ famous 

and foumit in the army of Aerses (b.c. 480 ) people. 
armed with bows of cane and short spears, and|a^“^''"‘ 

, were associated with the Indians.”^ Originally they 
appear to have occupied Cabul on the upper Indus, 
but about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era they migrated to the westward, where their 


Herodotus, VII. 64, 66. 
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HISTORY OR name is still preserved in the modern province oC 
Kandaliar.®'^ Dhritaraslitra, tliorefore, does not ap- 
Monosamvof P^ar to have intermarried, like his successors, with 
?9 oppl^d to‘V women of Hindustan; but he seems to lmvc 
sent for a wife from the country of his ancestors, in 
the same way that Isaac and J acob sought for wives 
in the family of Nahor. The result was that he di<:i 
not indulge in polygamy ; and it will be seen here- 
after that Gandhdri held a position of equality with 
her husband, Avhich corresponded with the Aryan 
idea of marriage.*’® The sons of Dhritardshtra and 
Grdndhdri were called Kauravas after their ancestor 
Kuru, the son of Hastin ; and it is by this term 
that they are generally distinguished from 'the 
Pdndavas, or sons of Pdndu.^’ 


See Professor Pa^Ylinson’s learned and valua'ble Essay on the ol)5Cure tribes 
contained 'svithiu tbe empire of Xerxes. Pa^vlinson’s edition of Herodotus, 
Yol. IV. p. 175. 

26 Dbritarhsbtra is said to have bad another son, named Yupitsu, by a Avoraan 
of tbe Yaisya caste j *but there is-every reason to believe that the existence of 
Yuyntsn is purely mythical. According to the tradition all the sons of Dbrita- 
rtisbtra 'were killed in tbe great w^ar ; and tbe repugnance felt at the idea that be 
should die mthout a son seems to have led to the introduction of Yuyutsu. The 
point 'vsill be further noticed hereafter. 

2" Another Brabmanical myth of t\ie usual type has been inserted in this part 
of tbe Esbatriya tradition, for tbe sake of glorifying tbe miraculous po'wers of that 
imaginary and unreal personage, tbe sage Yydsa. Gdndhdri is said to have. O'u-ed 
tbe existence of her family to tbe interposition of this sage. Hanng on one 
occasion hospitably entertained Yyhsa, be offered her a boon, upon ndiicb she re- 
quested that she might become tbe mother of a hundred sons. Accordingly after 
two years’ gestation, she produced a lump of flesh, which Yy^isa divided into a 
bundi’cd and one pieces, and placed in as many jars, and tbe sons vrare ulti- 
mately bom from tbe jars ! 



CHAPTER II. 


ILiRLY FEUDS AT HASTINAPUR. 

Ha'vtrg tlms disposed of tlie group of legends 
wliicli refer to tlie ancestors of the Kauravas and 
Pdndavas, it will bfi necessary to take into consider- 
ation those which are connected with the early 
rivahy which broke out between tlie sons of. Dhri- 
tardshtra and the sons of Pdndu, and which led to 
the first exile of the Pdndavas. This second series 
of legends, although somewhat interlarded with 
mythical matter, is of considerable historical value. 
It throws light upon the so-called education which 
prevailed in the Vedic age. It illustrates tlie re- 
lations which subsisted between the Aryan settlers 
and the original inhabitants. It also comprises a 
' cmious account of an exhibition of arrns, which was 
evidently the origin of the later tournament. The 
main incidents of this portion of the narrative may 
be thus indicated. 

. 1st, Jealousies between the Kam’avas and Pdn- 
davas, and attempt of Dmyodhana to take the life 
of Blnma. 

2nd, Education of the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
by Drona. 

3rd, Legend of the son of the Blhl Raja, and 
Ills skill in archery. 


HISTOE.Y OF 
INDIA. 

. Part II. 


Historical vnluo 
of the legends 
referring to the 
early rivalry be- 
tween the Kaii- 
ravas and Pdn- 
davas. 


Main incidents. 
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dtli, Exliibition of arms at Hastindpur. 

5tli, Legend of tlie birtli of Kama. 

6tb, War against Drupada, Kaja of Pancbdla. 
7tb, Rivalry between Yudbishthira and Diiryod- 
bana for the post of Ynvaraja. -• • 

1 st. Jealousies The narrative of the jealousies between the 
jSuTravas .md Kuuravas and Pdndavas, and the attempt of Dur- 

l';iudav;is. * , 

yodbana to take the life of Bblma, may now be 
related as follows : — 

Attempt of Pnr- After this the Kauravas and the Pdndava,s 'were brought 

thcUfcorBhima. up together in the old palace at Hastinapur^ and they sported 
together^ and were taught togethei'^ without any favour 
being shown to any one more than to*the others j but from 
the days of their early youth the sons of Dhritardshtra were 
ever jealous of the sons of Pdndu. Now about this time 
Duryodhana^ who was the eldest of the Kauravas^ became 
very jealous of the strength of Bhima^ and he resolved to 
work evil against Bhima. And on a certain day Dmyod- 
hana put poison into Bhima’s food, and when BMma had 
eaten he was seized with a deep sleep, so that he seemed like 
one who is dead. Then Duryodhana lifted him up, and car-: 
ried him to the river Ganges, and threw him into the stream ; 

' and Bhima sank in the deep waters, but he was not drowned) 

for he descended into the great city of serpents which is 
underneath the earth. And the serpents recovered him from 
Sjrpcius. the poison, and gave him*a drink which made him as strong 
niiimVs preat as ton thousand serpents. And Bhima took leave and re- 
turned to the city of Hastindpm’, and he had henceforth 
great strength, and was the mightiest of the mighty. 

n-virwuf tiic The foregoing legend presents a very mythical 
rviid. appearance. In the first place, it may be remarked 

rbv that the bards of the ]\Iabd Bbdrata exhibit from the 
lt<.o7VV.!i»ina's fir.st a palpable leaning towards the Pdndavas, and 
^yerc qiiltc capablc of inventing a myth for the sake 
of blackening the cliaractcr of the opposite part 3 ^ 
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Secoudly, tlio escape of Blifma from the bottom of nisioiiy op 

* , . , INBIA. 

a river "'to the city of serpents is unquestionably paktii. 
inythicalj and belongs to tliat group of 'legends 
which confounded real serpents witli a tribe of 
Scythians -named Nagas, and which will be more 
fully discussed hereafter. 

The next incident, namely, the education of the 2nd, Education 
Kauravas and Pandavas, is more valuable, and may 
be related as follows : — 


Some time after tliis a famous JBrakmau preceptorj named Arrival ornrona' 

I'-iT 'll' at Hastimipur. 

Drona, 'svlio Iiad cause of quaiTol witli the neiglibouriug 
Baja of PancMla, arrived at the city of Hastinlipur. And 
Blushma rejoiced to see Drona, and made him very welcome^ 
and. requested him to instruct the Kauravas and Pandavas in 
arms and sciences. And Drona said : — ” This I will do, but Drona otincaios 

• • the Erinces on 

when the young men are full}’’ practised in the use of arms, conciiiion tiiat 
they must fight for me against the Baja of Panchala.’’^ So ngiittheK!ijaof 
Bhishma agreed, and Drona took up his abode in Hastindpur ; 
and Bhishma gave Drona his half-sister in marriage. And marriage 91 
' Drona took great pains in teaching all the young men, but 
he especially delighted in teaching the Pandavas. To Yud- Practice in the 
hishthira he imparted the use of the spear, but that young Suifbow, 
Prince became more renowned for wisdom and goodness than 
for deeds of arms. To Arjuna he taught the use of the bow, 
and Arjuna became the most famous archer of his time. To 
Bhima he ttiught the use of the club, for Bhuna was a young 
man of great appetite and enormous strength, and could 
wield the club right lustily. To Kakula he taught the whole Taming horses.' 
art of taming and managing horses, and to Sahadeva he 
taught the use of the sword and a perfect knowledge of as- 
tronomy. And Drona instructed the Kauravas in like man- Astronomy, 
ner, as well as his own son Aswatthama. But of all his 
pupils the most beloved was Arjuna, for he was the most 
perfect of all ; and thus whilst Duryodhana, the eldest of the Duryodhana’s 
Kauravas, was jealous of all the Pdndavas, he was the most - 

jealous of Arjuna. 
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HISTORY 01' Tho cducaiion of the Ktiuravas and Ihindavas k 
iSS. very hriefiy indicated in the foregoing legend ; hut 
ncviowofuio it will appear hereafter that they followed other 
TOunioauecdu- nui'suits of u primitive character, such as might 

cation of th« ^ /> t • 

been expected amongst a lighting community 
in ancient times. Thus it will bo seen that the}’’ 
AVrcsuinR. practiscd wrestling, fighting with fists, throwing 
Ktonp uirowing. stoiios, and custiiig a noose. They also went out 
Marking cattle Gvciy tlirco j^cavs iiito the pastures to mark all tiic 
calves which had heon born during the interval, and 
Practicaiastron- to rc-mark all the other cattle. The astronomy that 
was taught was no doubt of a practical character; 
and was citlier to enable the young men to find their 
way through a jungle in the night-time, or else ‘to 
assist them in calculating nativities, or really to im- 
part to them some primitive knowledge of tho move- 
ments of tho heavenly bodies, and the rccuiTencc of 
months, seasons, and years. 

An interesting circumstance is connected with 
education of the young men, namely, the 
selection of a tutor or preceptor, which opens up a 
curious question as to whether Trona was a Brtdiman 
or a Kshatiiya. In the previous generation the 
venerable Bhfshma had undertaken the education . of 
the fathers, but from causes not stated he appears to 
have taken no part in tho tuition of the sons. This 
duty is said to have been fulfilled by air able and 
veteran warrior named Drona, who was engaged for 
the purpose, and who was retained in the household 
by being married to a damsel of the family named 
Kripd, who was apparently the daughter of old Raja 
• ' Sfintanu by a slave girl. He appears to have been 

treated, both by his pupils and thejChieftains of the 
house, as an experienced and honoured veteran. 


.itimiofwlic- 
- Drona was 
UYiluuaii or a i-lx ^ 
shntriya. tuu 


Ono.sHglit tliiliculiy occnirs in (lie narralivc, ■\vliicli 
i.*?, however, c.'ipahlo of expluiiation. Drona Imd a 
son named Aswatthamn, wlioni he edneated together 
with tlic Kaunivns and IVindavav*^. From tins .state- 
ment it must be inferred tliat Drona married Kripa 
some ycnr.'i before taking npon liim.'^elf the onicc of 
instructor; for, otlu'rwi.sc, A.^^watthama would have 
been an infant in arms when the Ivauravas and Pan- 
davas were almost men. 

It will subsequently bo .seen that Drona i.s occa- 
sionally rc])rcscnted a.s a family ])ricst a.s well as an 
instructor in the use of arms; tliat he ofl’ered up 
prayons to the gods on j)ublic ocension.s ; and that lie 
wa.s'trcated by his pupils with a reverence approach- 
ing the divine homage which is due to a religious 
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Brahman prccejitor, rather than with the ordinaiy 
re.-^pect which would be jiaid by young men to an 
elder. 'Idii.s circumstance is deserving of some 
consideration. It .seems certain that Drona was a 
warrior and a Kshatriya. He occupied the same 
position as regards the sons of Dhritanishtra and 
Paudu whicli Bhtshma occupied as regards their 
fathers, and Bhishma was unquestionably a Ksha- 
tnVa. On the other liand, the Brahmans were essen- 
tially priests, and arc never represented ns warriors, 
excepting in some Avildlj’- supernatural legends, 
which arc utterly unworthy of credence. The 
Brahmanical compilers of the ]\Ialui Bharata, how- 
ever, appear to have resolved on representing Drona 
as a Brahmanical priest and preceptor, correspond- 
ing to the Purohitu, or family priest, who occupies 
.so important a position in the modern social system 
of tlie Hindus. ^Vccordingly, they have introduced 
an absurd story respecting his birth, wliich consists 
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Distinction be- 
tween the two 
classes of Brdh 
jnans; viz. 

(U1 The Puro- 
luta, or family 
prie>t. 

(2.) The Guru, 
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■svliolly of supernatural details of the cliaracter 
already indicated, and which in itself is 'utterly 
devoid of interest, excepting on account of tlie 
object for which it has been inserted, namety, that 
of representing Drona as a Brdhman.* - 

Here it may be convenient to point out the 
- distinction between two classes of Brahmanical , 

1 These Bralimanical myths, when closely intert^vined ’U'ith . the Ivshatriya' . ; 
traditions, and introduced for the sole purpose of concealing the real truth, arc a 
* decided difficulty to the historian. He may be able to untwine* the one from the 
other, and even to explain the process hy which he has separated the truth from 
the fahle, but he is more or less restrained by the character of the supernatural ^ 
details, which can rarely he introduced without a shock to modem delicacy. At 
the same time, the reader can be scarcely expected to accept the judgment of a his- 
torian without some proofs of its being based upon a sufficient data ; and accord- 
ingly the task of separating truth from fahle in the present instance must be 'at- 
tempted. 

The myth is as follows: — Drona was the son of a famous Brahman sage, 
named Bharadwaja ; the germ from which he sprung having escaped from tbo 
sage whilst inflamed at the sight of a celestial nymph. Drupada, Raja of Pan- 
chula, was horn under similar circumstances of a Raja named Prishata, and was 
educated together with Drona hy the sage Bharadwhja. Subsequently, as men- 
tioned in the text, Drona had a feud against Dmpada, because when Drupada ' i 
succeeded his father in the Raj, he did not treat his old fellow -pnpil with kindness , 
and respect ; hut rather taunted him with the inferioritj" of his position as a men- 
dicant BrCilnnan when compared with that of a Kshatriya or Raja. Hence Drona 
entered the service of Mah6.raja Dhritarashtra for the very puqiosc of obtaining- 
revenge against Drupada. 

The truth may probably be as follows : — The association of Drona and Dru- 
pada, both as regards the similarity of their births and their being educated to- 
gether by tbc same sage, very likely had a natural basis, and in all probability tliat ^ 
basis was family relationship. ^Moreover, it is distinctly stated that in their youth 
they had a,greed to diWde the Raj between them ; and Drona says plainly that 
had Drupada adhered to this agreement there would have been no war. TJiis 
simple hypothesis at once clears away every difficulty. Drupada and .Drona werc 
probably brothers. The former succeeds to the Raj of PanchCda, whilst Drona goes 
info exile ; and Drona finally mames a lady of the hoxise of Bharata, and under- 
takes the 'education of the Kauravas and Piindavas, -on condition that they ulti- 
mately undertake an expedition against Drupada. It will be seen, hereafter,, that 
the result of the expedition was that the Raj of Panchfila was divided, the half 
going to Drona whilst the remaining half was left with Drupada. 

The Brahmanical compilers also insert another myth, to the effect that Kripfi 
the wife of Drona, was born from a BrCihman named Gautama, the son of Gotama, 
in the same unnatural manner as her husband had been. The object of this myth 
is obvious. Having represented Drona to bo a Braliman, it was necessary that 
bis -vnfe should he born of a BrCibraan also. It may bn^dded that Ivripfi Jjad a 
brother named Kripa, ^ - . 
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(iWutarics, whicli, according to Bralimanical ideas, history of 
nave existed from time immemorial ; masmucli as a ii. 

, clear perception of these two priestly orders will 
enable the historian to explain with greater clear- 
ness the character and scope of some of the most 
important of the Bralimanical interpolations. The 
' great mass of Brahmans may be regarded as mendi- 

• cant priests. They are feasted on occasions of 
= births; marriages, deatlis, and other periods of 

ceremony and festival ; and large gifts are distri- 
buted amongst them in times of sorrow and trouble, 
as well as in times of joy. Again, every Brdhman 
who is acquainted with the different formulas of 
. worship, may become an officiating priest, and 
receive pay accordingly.' But there are two special 
Bralimanical orders, who form an essential part of ' 

I the framework of Hindi! society, and who for ages 
have effectually garrisoned and defended the social 
; system against any hostile attack, whether of foreign 
religions from without or of heresies from within. 

These two orders are the Pm’ohita, or family priest ; 

and the Gruru, or great ecclesiastical head. In rela- Generally cor- c 

tive position they correspond generally to that of reSris. 

1 • I • * 1 • tian cominnni- 

i: Uliaplains and Joishops m Uhristian communities : ties, excepting 

; . p n tt* f the offices 

; excepting that the offices, like those of all Hindu “re iiereditaiy. 
ii institutions, are hereditary ; and that sous, real or 
adopted, have been known to succeed their fathers 
as Pui’ohitas or Gurus for many generations. Occa- 
sionally a Hindu family becomes divided, and the 
new branch enteilains a new Purohita. In like 
.y manner also a Brdhman of great wisdom, or austeri- 

* ties, or endowed with a powerful eloquence, or in- 
■I; vested by the jmpular voice with supernatural 

, powers, suddenly appears before the vrorld as a new 
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iiisTouA- w and finmons Guru, Hurrouudr.d l>y n hand of dt?c.;j)]«r“ 
vai't'u. or followd’H, and ul{inint<’ly auaoaedH in fuinidiu" a 


«>f till' 
Vundiilft. ti** 
prlf't of tlK* 
Jiinijly. ntt fii* 
Mnu'Xor \\\ 

n r»»nri- 
(luiilinl ndvi^T, 
nnd nil < nvoy. 


ncAV aoct, of whinh ho is tho x.j>iri(urd In-, 'id, 

O’lic Purohita is ossont tally u family jtrifMt ami a 
religious ])rocoplor. .Vinong-st iho poorer (•hi^r’os ho 
ntay oiliciidc fur very many fiimilie--, in whieit case 
Ito entploys nssislants, and givtis thetn a t^iipulutcd 
share of the gifts and other portpii.-'itcs whifli he may 
receive. Bui aniojigst the riclier clrtsses, the duties 
of a Purohita are coniined to a single iamily, tiud 


under such circumstances Iti.s inMuettee hecojjies 


paramount in the liousehold. He performs all the 
iiccossary religious rites and ceremonies for the 
members of the family, and imjtarts religious in- 
struction from tho sacred books. At tlio same time, 


he is the repository of all the futnily stnaots, and the 
confidential and authoritative counsellor in all times 


of doubt and difficult}'. Hops also frcqtieatly en- 
gaged in more secular matters, sueb as the sctilomout 
of disputes ; and in modern tin^es a Hindii Zemindar 
or Baja has occasionally employed his Purohita as 
an ambassador or envoy. 

Tho Gum. or The Guru holds a still higher position in the 

fwe Brahmanical hierarchy. Ho is the bead of the re- 
ligious sect to which the family may belong; and 
Ilis ccclcsijist- be is generally engaged in o-Ktensivo ecclesiastical 

leal viMtatious. . . P ^ o o ^ 

Visitations or tours, accompanied by a band of dis- 
cijoles who occasional!}' act as assistant Gurus. Dur- 
ing Ills progress he levies such contributions as be 
may be able to impose upon the families belonging 
to his sect ; he likewise confirms the younger Hin- 
dus, who have attained a suitable age, by a number 
of ceremonies which need not be rraoated hero. Ac- 
powere. ' >- cording to the popular belief he is entitled to divine 
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worsliii), for ho can "work miraclc.s and for<^ivc sins, history op 
riis benedictions can bring clown health, wealtli, and rlnr li. 
long life ; whilst liis curses can burn up armies, re- 
move mountains, change the courses of rivers, or hurl 
Maharaias from their thrones. By virtue of these nistpmpomi 
supposed spiritual powers ho exercises very large 
temporal powers. He can excommunicate an offender 
from his family, as well as from his sect or caste ; 
and he alone can restore the degraded wretch, who 
otherwise is doomed to a life of utter solitude and 
despair. 

Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas to whom the 

o j tiler tnc laTiiiiy 

]\lah{i Bliarata refers, there may possibl}’' have been 
Purcihitas, but there certainly were no Gurus. It is St'Mialri”-"* 
not wholl}’’ impossible that Droiia, whilst instructing 
the Kauravas and Pandavas in the use of arms, may 
have acted' as a family priest." But the ancient Q«mso'> of g«- 

^ rus amongst the 

representatives of the modern Gm’us were mythical 
Pishis, or sages, of whom Vydsa is pre-eminently racter of the tra- 

, ditioii'i rcspcct- 

tlie tj^pe; and tlieir presence is not only never ne- 
cessary to the story, but is invariably foisted on to 
the Kshatriya tradition by some supernatural details 
which sufficiently botraj^" the nature and object of 

“ The folloTving texts in the Aitarcya Brfihmnnam indicate not only that it ^as 
the duty of a Itaja to engage a Pnrohita, but that the ancient Eajas were some- 
times disinclined’ to engage a Puroliita. 

“ Xon' about the ofiicc of a Puroliita. The gods do not cat the food offered 
by a Raja wbo has no Purobifa. Thence the Raja, even 'n'bcn not intending to' 
bring a sacrifice, should appoint a Brhliman to the office of Piirobita, 

*‘Tliis Agni Yaisranara, who is the Puroliita, is possessed of five destructive 
' powers. YTitb them be surrounds the Raja for his defence, just as the sea sur- 
• rounds the earth. The empire of such a ruler (Arya) will he safe. Xeither will 
he die before the expiration of the full life terra (100 years) ; hut live up to his 
’ old age, and enjoy the full term apportioned for his life.’* — Hang’s translation, 

Tol. TI. pp, 528, 530. 

Dr Haug is of opinion that the institution of a Purohita, as a political func- 
tionary as well as a house -priest, may be traced hack to the remotest times. See 
introduction to the Aifareyrj^Brhhraanam, p. 67. His opinion is valuable, hut his 
proofs are inconclusive. 
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HISTORY OF the interpolation. Moreover it must always ho horne 
vxm ii. in. mind that the later Brahmanical compilcrfj.of the 
GarbiitiKoftiie Mahd Bhdrata Yvere undoubtedly Gurus, and that 
bj^hoPurSluas the reciters or readers of the Mahd Bharata are to 
andGurub. either family priests, or Brdhmans engaged 

for the purpose. Consequently every opportunity 
- has been afforded to the Brfihmans for carrying out 

their interested purpose of exalting their own caste 
in the eyes of the community at large. 

3rd, Legend of ' But to proceod with the traditionary history of 

the son of tUo ^ ^ ^ i. 

iiiustolwe of great war of Bliarata. ' Diu'ing tlie period that 

exercised by tlie Di’ona WHS instructing the Kaiu’avas and Piindavas 
owr theil abo. in the use of arms, an incident occurred which throws 
hours. unexpected light upon the supremacy exercised 

by the Kshatriya settlers in the Raj of Bhdrata over 
the aboriginal populations in their neighbourhood. 
Ancientandmo- Amouffst all the Hill ti’ibes which appear to reiire- 
ofthoBiuis. more ancient inhabitants of India, and 

which have preserved their rude habits and man- 
ners to the present day, there are none more re- 
markable than the Bheels or Bhils. These people 
still occupy the hill tracts of Rajputana and central 
India, and in ancient times seem to have dwelt in 
much the same localities ; having Rajas or Chieftains 
of their own, but aclcnowledging or dreading the 
supremacy of the Kshatriyas. In the Mahd Bhdrata 
they appear to the south of the Jumnd, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Raj of Bhdrata; 
whilst in the Rd,md,yana they make their appearance 
. farther to the east, near the junction of the Jumnd, 
and Ganges. To this day the Bhils are cattle-lifters, 
highway robbers, hunters like Nimrod and Esau, 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a 
sense of truth and honour strangely at contrast with 
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tijicir. external cliaractcr. At the same time, tlio)’- 
are jdclcJiiig so perccptibl}'' to tlio personal influence vakt it. 
of British administrators; and the advancing tide of 
British ciYilijcation, that witliin a few generations 
they will be probably converted into' peaceful and 
industrious men. 

The legend of the son of the Raja of tlio Bln'ls tiic 
may now bo related as follows : — 


Wlien tliG Kanravas .and Ptludavas woro well practised rioci:in(;of?oiis 
in tlio nso of arms, so that men could see their strength and 
slvill, the fame of Drona became noised abroad, and many nroiw. 
sous of Rajas flocked to the city of Hastinfipur to take 
lessons from so srreat a preceptor. And it came to pass Arrival on im 
that tlio son of tlio Itaja of tlio Buns came to llastinupuv, Unia. 
and. prostrated himself at the feet of Drona, and pi’.a^md 
that he might be taught to shoot nnth the bow. But Drona 
refused to teach the Bhil, sajung : — “ The Bhils are a race 
of liighwaymen and cattle-lifters, and it would bo a sin to 
teach them the use of weaimus.” At these words, the Somwofiiic 
sou of the Bbil Raja returned to his own country, but he 
was very sorrowful, for he had greatlj’’ desired that Droiia 
should teach him the use of the bow. 

After this, the son of the Bhfl Raja made a clay image Tiic Bhii sets up 

r -r\ • n n t ima W Of 

or Di’ona, and he sot it up, and rrerformed worship before prona. mul 

. ^ icnriis archen' 

ifc; and lie practised tlie use of tlie liow in tlio presence of V-vp^^iisingbc- 

XI 1 • 1 T 1 ^ fore the imago. 

tlxe Clay image. And after many days the young man 

acquired great sldll in archery by virtue of the clay 'image^ 

and the fame of his shooting was spread abroad on all sides^ 

and great complaint was made to Drona, that by his means 

the Bhfl had become a mighty archer. So Drona went to 

the Bhfl country, accompanied by all tbe young men of the 

royal house of Hastinupnr ; and they beheld the shooting of Uronacontom- 

the Bhfl, and saw that it was very good. And Drona de- 

termined to. spoil the archery of the. Bhil, and he called to strained by lus 

1 • 1 1 . submission. 

Him and commanded him to cut ojff the forefinger of his 
light hand. And the Bhfl fell down and worshiiijied Drona, 
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tile Binls have lost all memory of tlie tradition, and history of 

• * ' INDIA 

shoot their arrovrs in the usual "^'ay.^ pakt li. 

The legend of the public exhibition of arms at 4 fh,pnbiiccx- 
Hastimipur, at which the Kuravas and Pdndfivas dis- it H*^tu"4pu™’ 
jilayed their skill before all the Chieftains and ladies 
of the ro^ml liouse, is exceedingly cmious and inter- 
esting ; inasmuch as it was evidently an institution 
of the Kshatriyas, resembling in a remarkable degree ResKmuance to 

^ ^ ^ a tournament- 

the tournaments of the age of chivaliy. Sometimes 
these public exercises took place, as on the present 
occasion, to enable the younger Chieftains to disjilay 
their prowess before all the people of the Raj. At {.VtLn ptokf. . 
other? however it was undertaken at a Swayamvara, 
for in certain cases the daughter of a Raja was not 
called upon to indicate the husband of her choice, 
but became the passive prize of that Kshatriya who 
distanced all his compeers in the performance of some 
difficidt exploit. Under these latter circimistances 
the Swayamvara seems to have borne so strong a re^ 
semblance to the tommament, that it might almost 
be regarded as the origin of the institution. Subse- {s.).Froressioiiai 
quently, at a later period in the history of Hindu 
civilization, the feats of arms were no longer per- 
foianed by Chieftains of high rank, in the hope of 
winning a Princess as a bride j but the exhibition 
degenerated into a mere prize ring, where profes- 
sional boxers and wrestlers fought each other, or 
fought with bears and tigers, for the pleasm’e of the 

^ For this information I am indebted to Colonel F. J. Meade, the agent to 
the Governor- General in Central India, and to Lieutenant T. CadeU, the Bhil 
agent. Lieutenant Cadell kindly attempted to verif\* the tradition by directing a 
number of Bbils, vrho were in his camp, to practise at a butt ; but they aU drew 
the bow with the fore and middle fingers, the arrow being held between the two, 
and declared that they did so after the manner of their ancestors. They knew no 
tradition of the custom mentioned, but tbc Karkoons, or Avriters, who were pre- 
sent, had heard or read of it. 
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HisTouY OF Raja and his ladies. Instances of all these different 
faut li. forms of exhibitions of arms are to be fonhd in tlie 
Mahd Bhdrata, and will in due course be brought 
under consideration. 

The iiaiTativo. The narrative of the exhibition of arms at j 
Hastindpur may now be related as follows : — , 


jiniii'iraja Fhri- After a 'svliile tlie Kauravas and Pdndavas became fully , 

tarAsUtra tU- t n r t 4 

recta Drona to practised iu tlio usG of arms ; and Drona told tlie Maliaraiaj ' 
lic*SihbiUou^of * — ^^Your own sons^ and tlie sons of your brother j, 

arms. Pandii, are well skilled in tlie use of weapons, and able to ' 

figlit against other men on the field of battle.*^^ . Then the 
Maharaja replied : — Let a place be prepared in the gi'eat .• 
-plain without the city, that the young men may engage in 
mock-fighting, and display their skill before all the *‘Chiefs 
Space set apart and people of the Eai/^ So Drona ordered every prepara- . 

intliogreiit v , ^ a i ’ 1 ■ 

plain: tion, and a large space was set apart in the groat plain, ana 

Thcpaiicriw. fenced round about wdth barriers. And on one side of the 
I ground galleries were built for the Mahdraja and his Chief- 

tains ; and on the other side galleries were set up in like 
manner for the ladies of the royal house of Hastinapur. 
Mnntin^oftho Now wliGii Gvcry preparation had been made, the 
( xhibiUon. Mahdraja appointed a day for the exliibition of arms. And 
OaiiorioH ndom- whcn tlio momiug of the day had begun to dawn, the ^ 
iririamK ‘ gallcrics ou oitlicr side, and the trees that were round about, ' 
were adorned with flags of various colours, and long garlands J 
mnituiuic. of swcetl 3 "-snielling flowers. After a while all the people of " 
Hastindpur, and great multitudes from alUparts of the Eaj, 
gathered together round the barriers and between the 
gallcrics, to behold the exercises of the sons of Dhritardshtra ; 
Th/^biindMnh/u and the sons of Pundu. Presently the blind Mahdraja was , 
led in and took his scat upon his throne ; and Bhlshmn, who 
managed the afiairs of the Eaj, sat upon his right liand; and 
on his left sat Vidura, who was appointed to describe to the 
blind ^Mahdraja all that took place in the plain below. And 

cn-.t'aair.n all the Chieftains of the roynl house, and all the ladies of 

2 - 

* Dlint.'tr;Vlitra i.s al\vaj5 alluded to tlirouglioul the Bh(irata as the 

or ‘‘(rrcat Kaj<V* or Ilnja of 
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won' {imyoil in inany-coloiirod cloJli?, niul gnv- iiistotiy or 
kucls of ilowor?, tnul liriglif jcwols, mul took tlieir sorits m 

liko nisiinior iij)nn l!io giillorio.s ; .'nid cltiof mnong^t^ tlio ladies — 

wore C;indh:iri, she mot her of iho KatiravtiSj and Ktmti, the 
mother of the IMtuInvos. 

Wlien 111) was ready J)rojiii, the jircceplor, niid liis sou DmuanmUiis 
Aswatthamn, entered tlie area in jmro wln’tc garments, and mainvoU-tlio 
ofToJvd up prayers to the pniise attd glory of the gods. ' 

Then the Young Prinees iti like manner entered the area Tin* Knurnvn>< 

• ' ' ^ ^ ftntl IVnuI.'ivns 

rirravcu in '^nrnit‘n{s of uiflrront rolours, nml ligliiiy gmlocl enter Jho 
for exert ion, Jvnch yotnig- innn rarnod liis bow and Kniutc Dronn, 

nrrowfi in Ins band, and res})r{!l fully minted the feet of Iiis 
precep(<)r^ and av.anted Ins cominnnds. Kach one I ben in rmts<.f nrm*:, 

, ,, Arrlu ry Pii fiK.t, 

inrn exiiilnlcii Jus skill Ity sliooting arrows at a butt, iirst IiwI'k-I;.*!--- 

• . , l>lniit«,niHU-lia- 

oi\ foot, and then motinted in succession upon a hor.«e, an 

elojihant, and a chariot. Xoxt followed mock tights with Pw-onMisiifinK. 
the .sv.-ord and buckler. 'Dicn the whole body of pnjiiks, 
first oti foot, and afterwards monnfod as before on honscs, 
clejiliants, and chariots^ exhibited their skill in archciy, 
whilst running, galloping, or driving rotmd the area at. full 
.speed. After this the youug men fought with clubs, and ciHb-ririiiinp. 
the fighting was terrible to behold ; and then it was mani- 
fest to all men that there was ill blood between the 
Ixauravas and IVnulavas. At one end of the area Durvod- Comtmtiipiwpon 

1 IP , ■ ' Jltirycxlhnna 

liana engaged with Bhima, and after cxclianging .some mid iiiiima. 
heavy blows, the mock combat became a downright battle. 

TIio\'otiiig men rushed upon each other liko wild elephants, 
and laid about them right manfully ; whilst the multitude 
Avithont cauglit. the sjiirit of the fray, and ran to and fro, 
shouting some for Duryodliana and others for Bhuna, until 
the air aavis filled Avith noise and dust, and the Avholo plain 
Avas in gi'oat- commotion. Drona sent his son Aswatthfinia 
to put an end to the combat, but no one heeded him ; aud 
Drona at last Avont himself Avith nil haste, and parted tko 
combatants by main force, and thus put a stop to iho 
turmoil. 

WHien the uproar Avns somoAvlmt over, Drona called upon 
his favourite pupil Arjuna to exhibit his accomplishments 
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iiiRTonY 01' 'bofovo libe asBomljly. Tlio young Ckioi'tain was as Imnd^* 
some as ono of tlio bright gods ; and wlion ho onfcored tho . 

^ arca^ clad in golden inail^ and carrying m ins hand a bow 

inlaid with various colours, tho mnlfcitudo hailed him as 
another Indra, and tho heart of his mother Kuntl was 
filled with prido and exultation. A.rjuna then performed 
. very many oxeollcnt feats of Arms, which surpassed any 
jiftn'ciiouH foals wlxicli had over before boon soon. Ho sot up an iron figure 
nrohwy.'Kword- of a boar upon a pillar of wood, and shot five arrows into 
luK^ui'ociiakra, its moutli at ouo bending of tho bow. Next he tied a 
tiu) noose. cow’s horn on a polo, and in ono discharge shot twenty-ono 
arrows into tho hollow of tho horn. Then ho mounted his 
chariot and was driven swiftly along, whilst ho shot his 
arrows right and loft with such rapidity and dexterity as 
bowildoi'od all tho beholders. His sword-play in g» was 
ofpially oxcollont, and ho flourished tho blade so fiercely 
that men thought they saw tho lightning on tho earth and 
heard tho thunder in tho shy. fiflion ho took his cpioit- 
shapod chakra, and whirled it at diflbrent objects without 
missing one. Lastly, ho aimed himself with tho nooso, and 
throw it about with, such skill, that horso or doer, or any 
other animal at which ho cast it, was invariably brought 
down. At length ho finished his exorcises, and respectfully . 
saluted tho foot of his procoptox’, upon which Drona alfoc- 
tiouatoly embraced him amidst tho applause of tho whole 
assembly.'’ 

Siuiiicn nppear- i\.t this time, whilst tho Pfmdavas were exulting in tho 

nriCL* of Jinnm, ^ ' o 

rlot<-cr Aijuna^ and Duryodhana was bursting wifcli 

jealous rage, iinotlior young warrior suddenly entered tlio 

^ T!io (leennption of tins cixliihition of arms, n.s it appears in tlio Malifi Bhfi- 
rata, is filled ^vith IJralmianioal oxai^gcrations, which arc plcntting to the presont 
Inslc of the llinrlfis, hut which arc cxcludctl from tho above text, as they would 
he tedious to the la.st degree to European readers. They incliulo the ukc of wcapoim 
which comhinc contradictory powers, ouch as arrows having a hrond hlado at tlic. 
point which will cut u rnairs head off ; or weapons of a HUpcrnaturnl character, 
fluch as arrows producing fire, avatar, venom, discuses, tonijicstH, and other extra- 
ordinary phenomena. It will, however, he soon licrcaftcr that tho weapons 
described by the ]]rahnianical compilers of tho llfinifiyaria arc, if possible, still 
more extravagant. Tho Brfdimaus in tho present day point to tho firo-producing 
arrows ns proofs that the ancient Hind As wxrc possessed of firo-arms. 
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cn’ea/ striking kis arms togetlier with a groat noiso^ after jiisTonv op 

the manner of the ancient wrestlers. This was Ka7-ua; tlio 

son of a charioteer from the country of Anga, who was very - — ;■ — 

skilful in the use .of arms. Kama then said : — “ 0 A-rjiiniij 

you have exhibited all your feats of arms ; come and look 

on whilst I perform each one better than you.-’^ At these KxHUtiKtm of 

words Durvodhana was in an ecstasy of joy, whilst Arjuna iiufmortw'ini- 
-I XT .1 i Arjiltiu. 

was much displeased, and held ms peace. Kama then, to 

the -delight of the Kauravas, and the disquietude of tbo 

PandavaSj executed every feat which had been performed 

by Arjuna ; and Duryodhana came forward and embraced 

Kama, and praised his prowess, and called him brothei’.” 

At this honour, Kama was neatly pleased, and said before Knrna dial- 

^ r> JL • mi fo 

them all that it Tras his desire to fight Aijima. ihen siugiu 
. Aijusa "svas in a great rage, and cued out ; — You desjre Mutual 
to place yourself on an equality ^th me^ hut I ^nll so handle ^ 
you, that you shall leam 'what it is for men like you to come 
here; without being invited, and to speak before they are 
spoken to/^ Kama repbed; — ^^0 Aijxtna, waste not your 
words, for when it comes to open fight between you and 
me, Tou shall see who will be handled : and as you 

taxmt me wiri having reme wrihont inviraiion, let me tel] 
youbhat this phirn isniins cc yicir prinerij that I may not 
, enter it vrifhcznr wrtrr AJ onber ^questions be- 


tween us must ce by hhs- iand bovr^ and 1 

will so handle you hr ihn jorr Tnror bere^ that 

all present shall be ast,ini£ie^hr ' hZhise wirds filled Djv/ji'i 
with wrath, and he cribfr cs* tcu 

Kama with patience 3 Hctl ni~ rryi'JSTe; Go. seed 
liim at once \” . So Aijxxn am£ He cr-cHe-rs H:.'..' 

the. field to face Kama, ax>d n.-r-y-iHe,--.-, 4 r..d r.ri H-ciha*'’ 
came forward to back Kp — ^ - Hhen s, H iH xi' A" 


house, named Elripa, who ^~ijc th- 
Drona, interposed to prevent a. h; 
u haja and the son of a chanoTe^-tt 
“ 0 .young man, are you come H: 
with Aijuna ? Know you that he 
and the Rani Kunti, and you mr.ui 
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HISTORY OF of youv fatliov ancl niotlicv, iliat wo may know wlicUior yon . 

FAii?ii worfcliy of boing inafccliecl with Arjuna,’^ A.f tlioso worrls 

• Karna was abasliccl, and hung down his head liko a droop- 

ing lily ; for he know iluit his faiilier was only a charioteer.’ 
But Duiyodhana, who desired to sot up Ivai’na against 
Ai^una^ replied thus to &ipa : — “ Greatness depends not 
Karnacrciitoaa upon birth but upon strength, and I hereby ajjpoint 
Kama to bo Raja of tho country of Anga.'^ So saying 
Duryodhana took Karna by the hand, and led him to a 
golden seat, and ordered tho umbrella of loyally to bo held 
Appparancoof ovoi' his hoad. At this moment tho father of Karna ap- 
faiiior. pcarod; trembling 'Witli ago, but rejoicing in tao iiononrs 

bestowed upon his son ; and when Karna saw him ho throw 
Knnm’s niiai down his bow and anow and advanced to meet tho old man, 

. ' and kissed his feet. Then tho Piindavas looked niion tho 

two with smiles of contempt, and Bhima said to Kama : — 
niiima’s con- Is it with such a father as this that you presumo to match 
yoursolf ivitli Arjuna : You, tbo son of a cbariotcoi^ Avliat 
have you to do witli a bow and aiTOws ? You bad better far 
. take a wbip and drive a bullock-cart after your father/^ 

k ^ontcdbjMho Kamawas enraged at tboir taunts, but made no reply; and 
tlie darkness came on very rapidty* And Duryodhana led 
Kama away to his own palace, and tho multitude dispersed 
to their several homes. 

ftoTC'oTn°\raai- IDicture presented in tlie foregoing tradition 

wtifrfnrmt"' remark. The description of the 

mock combats, and the ill feeling displayed by 
Duryodhana and Bhima, are perfectly true to human 
nature, and there is no doubt that the story is so 

^SinKU?c the abrupt appearance of Karna 

birth of Knnm. qu this occasiou, and his sudden elevation to tho 

dignity of Raja, are points of considerable interest, 
and seem to invite a close investigation. That 
Karna was of low birth may be accepted' as a fact ; 
hut the implication that he was of low birth by 
reason of his being the son of a ebarioteer seems 
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-opon to question. The driving of chariots was a history of 
favourite and royal amusement with the ancient faktii. 
Ksliatri^ms, as it was vdtli the ancient Greeks. It Driving c?w- 
will be seen hereafter in the authentic tradition of 
Nala and Damayanti that the deserted Edni recog- 
nized her husband by his furious driving ; whilst 
amongst the wtues of Mahdraja Dasaratha, as 
described in the Riiindyanaj he is said to have been 
a perfect charioteer. Again, the charioteer of the High wnk of 

. . f, ,T 111' 1 charioteers inj 

sovereign is irequentl}^ represented as liis connden- ancient times, 
tial friend and chief adviser. Thus it will be seen 
that Sanja5’’a was the friend and charioteer of jMaha- 
raja Dhritarashtra, and that Sumantra was chief 
cbunsellor and charioteer of Mahdraja Dasaratha. 

But the “arrangers” of the Maha Bhdrata were Eeasonswhytho 
e\T.aentlY anxious to throw contempt upon chanot- compilers 

contempt upon 

eers; and in addition to the reflection upon Kama s the charioteers, 
birth, there is a curious story in the narrative of the • 
gi’eat war, of the rage of Raja Salya on being asked 
to drive Kama’s chariot. The reason for this 
antagonism appears to be as follows : — The chariot- Confidential po- 

• 1 * 1 .1 1 , - 1 sitionoftliecna- 

. eer anciently occupied the same conlidential position rioteer, snbse- - 
ill relation towards a Raja as was subsequently fi-lled 
by the Purohita, or family priest. Thus, just before 
the breaking- out of the great war. Raja Dmpada 
sent his Purohita as envoy to Hastindpur ; whilst 
Dhritardshtra ' sent his charioteer as envoy to the 
Pd,ndavas. The inference, therefore, follows thatnistoricaisigni- 
the Jiralimans were jealous or the innuence exer- change, 
cised by the charioteers ,• and the substitution of a 
Pmnhita for- a charioteer probably marks the period 
in Hindu history when the military domination of 
,the Kshatriyas was brought under the ecclesiastical 
. and caste supremacy of the Brdhmans. 
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iiisTouY or As regards Kama, it seems not unlikely tliat'liis' 
ii. fatlier was not a charioteer in the higher sense. of 
Kama’s rsthcr ' the word, hut a mere carter or waggoner. TIic 
bSt a language of Bhima in taunting Kama seems to bear 

out this view. “ You had better,’' he said, take 
a whip and drive a buUock-cart after your father.” 
Question of Kar- The suddcn elcvation of Kama to the dignit}* of 

na being crciited _ j ^ 

ieS^chLS'ctcrof appears to be open to question, ilie golcien 
the legend. -^hich he is said to have been conducted is 

evidently inythical. The name of the territory- 
over which he is appointed to be Baja is equally 
doubthil. Anga is a country which lies far away 
to the eastward, in the neighbomhood of the modem 
town of Bhagalpur ; and consequently would be 
separated by an interval of many hundreds of miles 
from the Eaj of Bharata. But still the dignity may- 
have been conferred, like that of a modern knight- 
hood, without reference to territorv. The ri^ht of 
Duryodhana to create a Raja seems, however, very 
dubious ; and the subsequent language of Bhima 
to Kama appears to imply that there was no real 
' recognition of the new rank which had been thus 

bestowed upon him. 

The legend of the birth of Kama is nothing 
■ more than a wild myth which has been concocted 
for the obvious purpose of ennobling Kama by con- 
necting him with the royal house at Hastinaimr. 

■ - • The myth is as extravagant and improbable as that 

of the birth of Vyasa, and bears the same marks of 
a Brahmanical origin ; but it may be related here, 
as reference is fr:equently made to it in the more 
EurirKfeof modcm portions of the Mahd- Bharata. The story 
is as follows 

Kajaoftlie ^ t . 

l\ow Kmiti,’ tne vrife of Kaja Pandu^ ^vas brouglit up in 
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tlio'^liouso of Kunfci-bliqjaj tlie Eaja of tlie Bliojas, and slie history of 
ever tliojiiglit liim to bo her fiitlier ; but her real father was 
Sura, the grandfatber of Elrislma. 

And it liappencd on a certain day that a sage named Visit of i)nr- 

-r^ , ‘it 1 t • T 1 1 the sage. 

Durvasas came to the bouse of Kunti-bJioja j and be was tall 
in statm'Cj and bis bair was matted after tbe manner of a ' 
devotee, and bis limbs were of tbe colour of boncy. And 
Dui'vasas said to Kunti-bboja : — “ 0 Raja, I am desirous of 
dwelling mtb you, but if I do so your people must conform 
to all my wishes ; and they must let me eat when I please, 
and sleep when I please, and no one must contradict me.” 

And the Raja replied : — " My daughter Kunti shall wait upon 

you alwavs, and I am sure that she will serve you to your njsia upon 

* ^ ^ Dun’kas. 

heart’s content.” Then the Raja called to bis daughter and 
said : — “ 0 Kunti, tbis Bnibman is about to dwell in my 
bduse, and you must serve him nigbt and day ; for be is a 
man of gneat moi’tification, and has subdued all bis senses 
by tbe sti’ictness of bis austerities.” And Kunti bad great 
, reverence for Bnibmans, and sbe gladly promised to serve 
Dui'vasas, tbe sage, according to tbe will of her father. • 

Then tbe Eaia lodged the Brahman in tbe sacrificial Runtrs diififui 

^ ^ service to the 

cliamber, wliere lie bad been used to kindle tbe sacred fire; Brihman. 
and Kunti serred tbe Bnibman day and nigbt witb all dili- 
gence and pux'ity. And Dui’vasas was greatly pleased witb 
tbe seiwice of tbe damsel; for sometimes be would go out in. 
tbe morning, and not return till evening or midnight ; but 
Kunti was always ready witb various sorts of \dctuals to set 
before bim ; and if be lost bis temper or used barsb wordsj 
sbe took no notice, but continued to serve bim as diligently 
as before, 

When a year bad passed away, Durvasas said tp Kunti : — norr^^ffe^ . 
- '^0 well-accompbsbed damsel, I am entirely satisfied witb 
youi* service ; so now ask a boon of me, and let it be sucb 
as will render you blessed beyond all other women.'^'^ But 
Kunti replied : — 0 greatest of Bnibmans, if you and my 
father are contented with me, it is as if you bad bestowed . 
all blessings upon me/^ So tbe Brdbman taught, her 
mantra, and said : — "Whenever you repeat tbis mantra, any 
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iiiSTORY or god you dosiro will descend from heaven, and you will boar 
I'AUT n father/’ S,o ICnnli 

• — ^ ^ — mado no answer, and learned the mantra; for she feared lest 
she should offend the Brfihman, and he should , pronounce a 
curse against herself and her father. And Durviisas ])raised 
her greatly to the Eaja, and then left the house and went his 
way. 

Kunti repeats Ouo day after this Kunti beheld the bright Sun in the 
il'vSi'by.'tho slcy, and her soul was enlightened, and she saw the Sun in 
Sun god. the likeness of a warrior ai'raycd in golden mail "with car- 
rings in his cars. And she repeated the words of the mantra 
that Durvdsas had taught her ; and the god left himself in tho 
form of a Sun to illuminate the world, and descended to tho 
earth in tho form of a Raja, with a crowm upon his head and 
bracelets upon his arms. But when Kunti saw' him she im- 
plored his forgiveness and besought him to return ; but lie 
Said : — " I cannot do this, for all the gods are laughing at my 
discomfiture,” And the eyes of Kunti W'cro opened, and 
she saw that Indra and the gods w'cre laughing, and she w'as 
much- ashamed. So the Sun stayed w'ith her some time, 
and then went his way. 

of Kni-na, . After this Kunti gave birth to a son with golden earrings 

in his ears, and a golden cuirass upon his body; and no one 
,..'110 babe floated knew it, and she became a virgin as before. And she took 
d'untryofAii^ infant 'and placed it in a chest, and -with many tears and 
prayers she floated it upon the river ; and the river can-ied 
the chest into the waters of the Jumnd, and the Jumnd car- 
ried it to the Ganges, and the Ganges to the country of Anga. 
And the wife of a charioteer saw the chest and carried it to 
her home ; and her husband opened it and found the babe 
therein, and he and his wife brought it up as their , own 
child ; and this boy was Kama. 

Beviewofthe The foregoing my tli is perhaps beneath criticism, 

loTogoiug myth. .m-i ^ ^ * 

itaiucredibiiity. but stili the pretensions of Durv4sas are very signi- 
■ ficantj and the reference to the country of Anga is 
worthy of consideration. The enormous distance 
which the chest would have had to travel down the' 

. V 
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Junlnd and Ganges to tlie country of Anga is alone HisTonrop 
sufficient to render the m3d.h of the bii’th of Kama vlur ri. 
altogether incredible, even if his divine paternity 
could be explained an'a}’’; but the object of the oyectortijc 
myth is not devoid of interest, and can easily be 
explained. Local tradition in the countiy which Msociation of 
formerljMvent by the name of Anga, has preserved 
the name of Kama. A dynasty of Buddhist Kajas 
appear to have reigned at Anga about the second 
century of the Christian era under the name of 
Karnas f and it is by no means unlikely that the 
Brahmaiiical compilers sought to gratify the tastes 
of the people of the country by establishing a inj^tli- 
ical -connection between the Kama who fought 
in the great war, with the Kama Rajas of Anga, 
who flourished at a much later jreiiod. But the 
vast geographical interval between Hastindpur and 
Anga has already excited a suspicion that the 
connection is a fabrication; and this suspicion is 
confirmed by the supernatural details whicli the 
compilers have introduced to cany out their design. 

The next legend, namely, that of the war agaijist 
; Drupada, Raja of Panchala, may now be related as 
follows : — 

ISTow^-lien the Kanravas and Pandaras had proved be- nih.Warocainst 
fore the 3Jaharaja and all his Chieftains, that they were ?n4ncii'aaf'*^ 
capable of bearing anas, they were called upon by Drona 
to fulfil the terms upon which he had educated them, namely, 
to chastise Drnpada, Raja of Panchiila. Accordingly, Dur- ncfwtofii;?^ 
.yodhana and all his brethren marched out by tliemselvos vlcion^hr!- 
against Eaja Drnpada, but were defeated by the enemy, and 
compelled to return to Hastimipur. Then Yudhishthira and 
his brethren marched oat against Drupada, and thoj* van- 


' This tradition trill b; fezzz Iz Dr Ti-- --— -r, *. 
preserved in Martin’s Eart-rm VcL L 


account of the liaUar di^tneU 
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HISTORY or quisTied liim and all liis forces, and brouglit liira awappri- 
IXDIA.. soner. So Drona took tlio lialf of Dnipada’s Eaf. bnt left 

— ^ — tke remainder in tlie possession of Drupada. Tlicn Raja 

R^iYorPandl^ Drupada returned 'to bis own country ; but lie swore tbat 
tbe day should come when be would be revenged upon 
Drona. 

siioiiricanceof THo story of this expedition against Drupada is 
somewhat isolated in the ISIahd Bhdrata, hnt still 

!RajofPancliala» , . -t 

appears to have an important bearing upon the 
main incident in the Epic. The defeat of the. Kau- 
ravas and victory of the Piindavas may he somewhat 
mythical ; and, indeed, chiefly serve to illustrate 
the tendency of the original hards to celebrate the 
praises of the Pandavas at the expense of tlie K^iu- 
ravas. But the division of the Paj of Drupada 
seems to imply that Drona had some claim to the 
half share, and confirms the suspicion already ex- 
pressed that Drona was a brother or near kinsman 
of Drupada, and that the Brahmanical compilers 
have suppressed the relationship in ' order to repre- 
sent Drona as a Brahman. 

Geographical . The geographical position of the Raj of Panchdla 

position of the . , „ • , 

iiajofPancMia. opens up a cuTious questioii of mquiry. The name 
has been sometimes applied to the Punjab, and the 
Raj certainly appears to have been situated in close 
contiguity with that of. Hastindpur. But Manu 
.identifies Panchdla with Kanouj, which is at least 
two hundred miles from Hastindpur 5 whilst the 
compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata indulge in far 
grander ideas, and seem to indicate that the Raj of 
Bhdrata extended over the northern Doab, whilst 
the Raj of Panchdla occupied the more southerly 
portion as far as the junction of the Ganges' aud 
Jumnd. It will he seen hereafter that the Raj of 
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Pa:!chula was iirobably a little territory in the more history of 
immediate neiglibomiiood of Ilastindpur. pIet ii. 

The story of the riyaliy between Yudhishthira 
and Duryodliana for the post of Yuvaraj a, or heir- 
apparent, may now be related as follows 

"Wlien the wav against Drupada was fully over, there 7th. Rivalry bo-' 

was more ill blood between the Ivauravas and the Pdndavas tuira atid Dur- 

than had ever been before, because the Kauravas had been postofYm-a- 

, raja, 

defeated by Drupada^ aud tbe Pitndavas bad gamed tbe 
'sdetory. Meantime tbe ^labiiraja decided tbat Tudbisb- 
^tbiraj tbe eldest sou of Pandu, bad tbe best'rigbt to succeed 
liim in tbe Eaj ; and as tbe custom was, Yudbisbtliira was xudhishthira 
installed as Tuvai’aja, or ” Little Eaja.^^ Then Yudbisb- rS^or to>-ap^ 
tbira began to rulo tbe Eaj foi' bis uncle tbe Mabdraja, and^^^^* 
tbe* glory of bis reign became greater tban tbe glory of bis 
father Pandu ; for tbougb be was not skilful in tbe use of 
arms bke Bbima or Arjuna, bis wisdom and virtue were 
famous tbrougbout tbe land, and bis trutlifulness, and jus- 
tice, and patience on all occasions rendered bun beloved by 
all people. 

Now wben Yudliisbtbira was appointed Yuvaraja, bis jealousy of Dur- 
cousin Duryodbana was in great affliction, and Duryodbana 
. plotted day and nigbt witb bis brother Dubsusana, and bis 
uncle Sakuni, and bis friend Kama, bow to bring about tbe 
destruction of tbe Pdndavas. One day wben tbe Mabdraja Conversation be- 
was quite alone. Durvodbana went into bis presence, and hana and the 

^ ^ Maharaja, 

spoke to him as follows ; — “ 0 my father, why have you Kemonstratesat 

shown such small regard for yom- own sons, and treated befnf p^ed^ 

them so unworthily ? You were the elder brother of Eaja tirpa'i^avS!”^ 

Pandu, and ought to have succeeded to the Eaj, but you 

gave up the whole to your younger brother ,* and now you 

have passed by your own sons, and have intrusted the 

'management of all affairs to the sons of Pdndu : The Eaj 

is yom’s by right, and the inheritance should descend to ns 

who are your sons ; why, then, do you give the . preference 

. to others, and make us small and contemptible in the eyes 

of all people ?” Dhritarashtra replied ; — 0 my son, my 

voi,. I, 7 
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INDIA. 
I’AJIT II. 


HISTORY OR brofclier Pdiidu was witliout an equal in all tlio world ;/anc 
liow witli my blindness could I protend to govci-n the llaji 
- His sons after liim ai'e endued with every qualillcation for 
the management of aflair.Sj and givo every satisfaction to all 
the people ; bow then can I bauisli tlicm from my councils ? 
Moreover, Tudbisbtliira possesses tlio most praisewortliy 
qualities, sucli as you do not yourself possess ; bow tben 
can I be at enmity witb bim, and exclude liim from the 
government ? Diuyodbana said : — “I laiow of no such 
qualifications as render rudbisbtbira superior to me, but I 
do know tbat in tbo field I am more tban a matcb for half a 
■ score of Yudliisbtbiras : So if you are resolved to exclude 
me from all share in tbo management of tbo Eaj, I will 
certainly kill myself, and thus get rid of all my vexa- 
tions.^^ Dbritarasbtra replied : — “ 0 my son, why do you 

you 

upon exercising power 


The IMalidraja 

the adrainistra- givG Way to sucli violent impatience ? If you are* l^ent 
Durradhana upou exercising power I will divide tlio management, , 

andYudhish- . .1 i in . t .1 1 m n - 1 • 

tuira. and give the halt to you and other half to 1 udhishthira ; 

he no strife betwixt him 


Duryodhana sti- 
pulates for a di- 
vision of tho 
land, but is re* 
j fused by the 
' Mahdraja. 


SO that henceforth there shall 
and you/' 

When the Mahdruja- had thus spoken^ Duiyodhana 
said I accept your proposition^ 0 rny father ; but let 
the country be divided, so that the Pt^ndavas can take, their 
own land and rule there, whilst I and my brethi'en stay here 
at Hastindpur, and govern under you ; for if both we and 
they dwell in the same place there may be feud between us, 
and many of our friends may be slain/' The Mahdraja 
replied : — The great head of our family is Bhfshma, and 
lie will never be satisfied if the Pandavas are sent away to 
a distance from this city ; neither will Drona or Vidura 
rest content; how then can I tell them to go ? " Duryod- 
hana said : — O Mahdraja, it is beneath your dignity to 
consult others : Do you summon the Pdndavas, and command 
them to go to the city of Varanavata, and dwell there for 
some time; and they will obey your commands without 
delay, and after they are gone, -nobody will trouble about' 
the matter/' Accordingly the Mahdraja did as Duryod- 
He sent for Yndliishthira and said to 


The iVIahtoja 
pends the Pdu- 
davas to dwell 
forawhileinthe 

hana counselled. 

vata. 
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him :t-“ 0 iny sou, there is a rcnownetl city, rich in 
gold and jen-els, named Taranav.nla : Go thither, yon 
and your hrothren, and' dwell there for .‘^ome time; and 
after that I null recall you.” So yudhishthii-a and his 
hrethren took leave of the 2^lahar.aja, and of all their kins- 
men, and departed with their mother Ivunti to the city of 
Yfiranavata. 


insTonv OP 
I.VDIA. 
Pakt 11. 
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FIR«T EXILE OP THE PANDAVAS, ' * 

nisTOEY OF With tlie journey of tlie Pdndavas to the city of 
V drandvata the narrative undergoes an entire change/' 
Authentic tradi- and for a brief period the authentic tradition is ut- 
cS"cof tiioPAn- terly lost in a later fiction. Here it may he remarked 
later action. qq tliG scGne is laid in the city or Has- 

Mythical cha- , ^ ^ i ^ t 

gftndlrefciiinB fnid.pur, or its immediate neiglibourlioodj so .long 
disSo from ^ tlio sfory secms to approximate to historic truth ; 
Uastmapur. wheu the locality is removed to, a distance of 

hundreds of miles from Hastindpur, the narrative is 
immediately reduced to. the condition of either a 
religious myth or a palpable fiction. Such is the 
case as regards the alleged journey of the Pdndavas 
Vdrandvata, the to the city of Vdrandvata, the modern Alldhabdd, 

thoisout “calof sacred city at the junction of the Granges and 
Hastindpur. Jumnd, and one of the most famous places of pil- 
grimage in Hindristan. A geographical interval of 
five hundred miles separates the city of Hastindpur 
,, from the city of Alldhabdd; and, in all probability, 
a chronological interval of some thousand years separ- 
ates the old tradition of the sons of Pdndu from the 
modern fiction of their visit to the city of Vdrand- 
vata. A better judgment, however, will be formed 
■fe'Saic'^of'tho after a brief narrative of the events which are said 

Pdndavas, some * •tt-i.-. 

teumVtifo” transpired, and which may now be related 

on^nnuram- aS follows':— ’ ' 
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k-Bj^forc Ojo Pandavfvs depart ocl out of t.lio city of Has- nisTonYor 
tjTlapur, their luic.lo Vidtira took thcTii aside, and told thoni jj' 

that when they arrived at the city of Yilranavafn they shotild 
Beware of fire; and. ho repeated a verso to the brethren, 0 <;W'nhnK-.n. 
and said " Should a man come to you, and repeat thi.s t’" 

verse, put your trust in him, and receive him nH a man sent 
By mo for your deliverance/’ After many days the five 
Paudavas, and their mother Kunti, reached the city of 
Varanavata; and very speedily their cyo.s were opened to a 
wicked plot which had been devised B}' Uuryodhann and 
his friends. That jealous Chieftain, ever bent upon the 
destruction of his kinsmen, had .sent on a trusty retainer, 
named Purochana, to prepare a handsome house in the city 
of Varanavata for the rccopHon of the sons of Pandu ; and 
Purochana liad Been secretly commanded to fill the house 
with hemp and resin, and to plaster the walls with a mortar 
of grease and pitch ; so that some night, when the Pandavas 
and their mother were fast asleep, the doors might Bo 
closely fastened on the outside, and the house set on fire, 
and all within it be consumed in the flames. Accordingl}^ 

Purochana welcomed the Pandavas with every sign of re- Dct.iiporjiip 
joicing; and he conducted them first to the College of hoh’’ pp'ptiono'ftii.,- 

, i.1 -T .1 XI I’AncI.iviisnlVft. 

men, where they paid every respect and reverence to the raiiAvnt.-u 
devotees, and received their Blessings and good mshes in 
return; and next he led them to the house prepared for 
their reception, and presented each of them with a collation 
and fruit, together with gold and jewels, silks and cloths, as 
is customary among the Rajas. Yudhishthira was amazed susii 
at the splendour of the habitation. But he Began to smell 
the mortar, and told Ins suspicions to his Brother Bhima. 

After this a man came from Vidura, and repeated the verse 
which had been agreed upon, and said : — " Vidui’a has sent ■ • 

me to dig an under-ground passage from your house, to 
deliver you from it should it be set on fire.” So after much DiKgiii.cofasub- 
disGOui'se together, they secretly employed the man to dig 
a passage under-ground, By which they could escape out of 
the house, should the dwelling be set on fire and the doors 
Be locked on the outside. When the under-ground passage 


spidons of 
YuuhislUhira. 
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4 ♦ 

HiSTony OF was all complotej.BMma rosolvod tliafc lio would work upou: 

Parocliana^ who was living in a houso closo b}’', all'tbo inis- 

7;: — chief that Purochana was meditating against himself and 

jiatcstiicpiotby brethren. Now it so happened that one day Elunti invited 

buniing tho i r .i •, a ,-i f l i 

houscbfPuro- all the poor people ot the city, and gave them a least ; and 
fe^tto^iwpoor her guests was a Bhfl woman and her five sons, , 

who, according to the practice of their tribe, drank a large 
quantity of strong liquor, and then lay down and slept 
heavily. That same night a violent wind arose, and Bluma 
stole out through the passage, and strongly , bai’ricadod tho 
houso of Purochana, and set it on fire; and tho flames 
Houso or tiio speedily destroyed tho building and reached the house of 

catchCT'nro.; the Pandavas ; and Bhima then conducted his mother and 
Bscapooffho brethren through the passage under-ground, and hurried 

pWavasand ,, • . • , -kt , • ,1 1 • f 

KuntuutotiiB them away into the jungle. Next morning tho peoplQ ot 
the city saw that both houses were destroyed by fire, and 
believed that all the inmates had perished; for they dis- 
covered the blackened remains of Purochana and liis serv- 
ants, and also those of the Bhll woman and her five sons, 
whom they took to be those of Kunti and the Pdndavas. 
The tidings soon reached the city of Hastinupur, and the 
rarafanaTOr^" rejoiced greatly at the supposed death of their 

at'tho ™ppS the Pdndavas ; but Blushma, Drona, and Dhrita- 

plndavas!'^ vdshtra Were affected even unto tears. 

rft^epindalS would b© pi’esumptuous perhajps to state 

to bSrred to positively that there is no foundation whatever 
Brlhmanism.'’^ for tliis stoiy iu the original and authentic legend; 

yet it bears such evident traces of being, entirely 
composed in the later age of Brahmanical revival, 
that it is impossible to escape the inference. The 
totoii story turns upon burning the house , of kins- 

Kshatriyaideas. whilst thosG Idusmeu are asleep inside ; and 

this idea would he altogether repugnant to the 
sentiment of honour which undoubtedly prevailed 
amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, who regarded an 
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attack upon a sleeping enemy as a heinous crime.^ histoey of 
But at the same time, this idea would he perfectly Paht II. 
familiar to the Brahmauical compilers of the Maha Familiar to tiio 
BliArata, who had only recently engaged in burning B^^hmans pL- 
down the monasteries and temples of the Buddhists 
with all the deadly hate of religious persecutors. - 
Again, the subordinate details of tlie fiction refer, subordinate de- 
in every way; to a later and more luxurious age. asmbed to a . 

. ^ later age. 

Tlie city of Vdran^vata is said to have been famous 
for gold and jewels. The College of holy men to 
which the Pandaras were introduced on their arrival, 
is either Buddhist or Brahmanical ; and so, too, is 
the feast given by Kunti to all the poor of the city ; 
whilst the alleged magnificence of the house in which 
the Pdndavas were lodged, and the presents of gold 
and jewels, silks and cloths, belong altogether to a 
late period of Hindii civilization. The story of the 
Bliil woman and her five sons who were burnt 
alive in the house, and originated the rumour that 
the Pandavas and their mother had perished in the 
flames, is also precisely one of those artificial turns 
in a narrative which betray the hand of the romancer 
or novelist. Altogether, it seems most pi’ohable 
that the whole story is a later fiction, introduced for 
the sole purpose of associating the Pdndavas with the 
famous city of Ydrandvata.~ 

Having made their escape from the city of Va- -niMea escape 
ranavata, the Pandavas are said to have disguised mfo 

— -- - the great jungle. 

^ Compare fhe story of tlie terrible revenge of Aswattbama, in tbe nigbt of 
Ae last day of tbe great war ; where it will be seen that Aswatthhma, even whilst 
bent npon being revenged on the murderer of his father, awoke his sleeping enemy 
before slaying him. 

’ An extraordinary well, or under-ground passage, still exists in the Fort at 
AlKihab^d, and is pointed out as the veritable passage through which the Phn- 
davas made their way out of the burning house between thirty and forty centuries 
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HisTouT OF themselves as Br/ihmans^ and to have jji’occOdcd 
FAM^n. Avith.all haste into the great jungle. Now if the 
FAminvastobu Ptlndavus may he accepted as the representatives 
re^S’entatives of the Arvau I’acc, it would aT)pcar from the story 

or tho Arjan n ^ ^ 1 t 

' that they bad advanced far a^vay to tiic eastward 
of the Aryan outpost at Ha-stinsipiu', and had almost 
reached the centre of the land of aborigines. Tliis 
Progress of tbo dircctioii w^as undoubtedly the very one which was 

Aryan invasion ^ -i . 

t^Auahabid^'’ eventually taken by tho Aryan invaders ; that i.s, 
they pushed their wa}’" from the Punjab towards the 
south-east, along the fertile valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumnd, until they arrived at the junction of the two 
rivers at Alhihabdd. Probably, as already indicated, 
this migration occupied a vast period of unrecorded - 
time, and the Aryans may not have reached Alld- 
■ habdd until ages after the Kauravas and Piindavas . 
had fought their famous battle for the little Paj at 
' Later legends of Hastindpur. But when the story of the war of the 

he wars of tho ‘ , 

laboripnw! Muhd Blidvata had been converted into a national 
«toi7 of the great tradition, it seems not unlikely that the legends of 
the later wars waged by the Aryans against the 
‘ aborigines during their progress towards the south- 

east, would be tacked on to the original narrative. 
This process appears to have been carried out 
by the compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata; and al- 
though, as will be seen hereafter, the adventures 
of the Pdndavas in the jungle, and their encounters 
with Asuras and Rdkshasas, are all palpable fictions,, 
still they are valuable as traces which have been left 
in the minds of the people of the primitive Avars of 
the Aryans against the aborigines. 

Ancicnt^wars to The adventures of a band of warlike emigrants 
“tot'tradi&’" seeking for new homes amongst an aboriginal, 

of every people, population havG been generally found amongst the 
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earliest events in the history of a jicople. These of 

wars, Iioivevcr, have rarely been recorded with truth- ii. 
fill simplicity b}' a prose annalist, but have generally 
fallen into the hands of bards, whoso object was 
rather to gratify their audience than to instruct them 
ill’ authentic history. Sometimes when the national Katioimi (m.u- 

* lions prysrmHl 

legends have corresponded to the national religion, 
the narrative has assumed a historic form, as in the lildonT'’^ 
conquests of Joshua, and to some extent in the lives 
of Samson, of Grideon, and of Jeiihtliah. But when nommionmi by 

^ ^ ^ ciimKcs jn tlio 

the national religion has imdergone modifications, as rviiKion. 
in the ease of Grreece and Rome, the legends have 
been A'omodclled b}' poets and dramatists, and coii- 
verted into rolis:ious myths. Still fiudlier, when Converted into 

. ^ ^ nursery stories 

the old religion has been driven out altogether, and 
a new and radically foreign religion like Christianity " 

has talcen its place, the traditions of forgotten wars 
have been left in the hands of ballad singers and 
beldames, and consequcntl}' have been converted 
into barbarous nursery stories of giants and ogres. 

This latter kite has certainly befallen the traditions 
of forgotten wars in Europe ; and a similar fate has 
befallen the Hindu traditions of the wars between 
the Aryans and aborigines. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the general siini- sirikinrsimiiar. 

-1 • . ^ itv between 

larity ot circumstances under which Hindi! and 
European traditions, of primitive wars have been 
exaggerated and modified, has resulted in a striking 
similarity in the fictions themselves. They are cha- cimrnrt<'risfics 

i of Hindis fiction. 

racterized by the same rude vigour of imagination ; 
and consequently present the same extravagant pic- 
tures of the horrible combined witli a broad sense of '^''^orshima 

T 1*1 • 1 astherepre- 

Humour, winch are precisely fitted to the tastes of an 
uncultivated people. In the Hindu fictions • the 
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insTouY OF aborigines arc described under the names of Asurns 
u’. and Rdlcsbasas, as being giants and canniljaTs, and of 
” course hideously repulsive ; whilst the Aryan settlors^ 

of whom Bhima as the strongest man of the Pandavas 
is pre-eminently the typo, arc represented as over- 
coming their enemy by strength of arm, and under 
ch’cumstances of rough comicality not unlike tliose 
which, sometimes appear in a Christmas pantomime, 
vopuinrityof It need scarcely be added that such stories are ex- 
thc fictions. popular \vith tho Hindus; and indeed the 

degree to which .the alternations of mirth and wonder 
are excited, is scarcely conceivable excepting by 
those Avho can sympathize in the undoubting, and 
childish credulity of the masses. 

To reject such stories as unfitted to the dignity 
of history would be to lose some valuable glim2)se3 
Historipvaiuoof into tlio inner life of ancient nations. The narratives 

the fictions, as 

theperioeun'’^ may be palpable fictions, but they are true to ah 
' composed,^ element of human nature ; that element which leads 

<^tUcr than os ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

o fo imagination to depict circumstances, not as they 
.whiciithcyrcfer. they would be best received in the times 

in which they are related. Histories of every de- 
scription must be especially regarded from this point 
of view. The question of how far they represent 
the real facts of the period to which they refer is 
doubtless of primary importance, but it is nearly as 
important to consider how far they illustrate the 
ideas, the feelings, and the judgments of the age in 
, which they were produced ; for histories in general 
represent far more truthfully the spirit of the period 
in which they are written than the facts of the 
divwcdbohvoen which they refer. Accordingly in relating' 

thc.wdienceH storics of Bhfma’s adventures with -rtie Asuras, the 
related?’'’^’'™, attention should be dmded between the mirthful and 
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niarvcllou.s iiiciclcni^s on {ho one liand, nncl tlicoijcn- inproRvor 
niouiliccl audiences on (lie other; hetween {he j^ro- rilr’n. 
{e.'jquoand liorriblc sconcsj and {hoal{erna{o lauirhtcr " 
and {error of the men, women, and cliildren who are 
looking- on. Nor must, the narrator of Ihc story bo 
entirely forgotten ; for the sym])a{hies which exist 
between the Hindu story-toller, and tlic events he is 
, dcsc.ril)ingj and tlic people to whom lie is tell- 
ing his talc of wonder, would bo almost incon- 
ceivable to the European who 'may read a history 
aloud without action and without vivacity. Thus in 
the opening scene of the fix'st fiction, where the giant 
Bhuna is carrying his mother and three brothers 
tirrough a dreadful forest haunted vutli wild beasts 
and Asuras, an enthusiastic narrator will represent 
Bhuna by carrying two children on his back and one 
under each arm ; and will moreover imitate the roar- 
ing of lions and tigers, and indulge in hideous 
grimaces to indicate the cannibal propensities of the 
Asuras. With these prcliminaiy observations, the 
attention may now be directed to ihc stories them- 
selves. The first fiction is as follows ; — 


Now when tlie Pjlnclav.ns escaped from tlie burning bouse ist Fiction, 
in the city of Y^Irandvatu, they proceeded in all liasto to- rounttr witii 
wards the southern jungle, which was inliabited by wild Asum. 
beasts, and also by Rtkshnsas and Asuras, who wore eaters 
of men. And Kunti and all her sons, excepting Bhima, 
were very weary; but Bhima was tall and sti-ong, and lio 
carried his mother and elder brother on his back, and ono of 
his younger brethren under each of his arms, whilst Arjuna 
followed close behind. Next morning they, passed along 
the western bank of the riv^er .Ganges, and proceeded more 
and more towards tho south, until they reached a verj' dark 
and di'eadful forest; and all, excepting Bhima, wore so 
overpowered with sleep that they throw themselves beneath 
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jnSTOUY OF 
INDIA. 
VAliT il. 

PcscrinUon of 
tlU'hmcou'iAsu- 
m lliiUmlm, ntul 
hia b(‘n\iUful sis* 
ter UUUnibi. 


JUiUmbra pro- 
)»osu)s to Bnimiu 


Bnttlo l)cUvcpii 
and iU- 


nrrUilo doalU 
Uio Asunu 


ft trcoj ftud woro soon in ft profound slumljor, ivliilst- Bliitna 
stood by to gnnrd tboin. It so liapponod ihai- hard hy n-as 
tho abode of ft torrlblo Asnra nnd nian-ontor, named Hidimba, 
■who lind yellow eyes and a horrible aspect, but who pos- 
sessed grcftt strength; and ho had a sister, named llidimbi, 
who was very tall and liandsomo. Now the cannibal 
Ilidimba smelt human beings in the noighboni'hood of his 
den, and ho sent out his sister to bring them in ; but when 
she saw the long ai'ins and mighty form of Bhbna, re.':plend- 
ont with royal vestments and rich jewels, she fell in love 
with him, and straightway proposed to carry him away into 
the jnnglo upon her back, nnd to leave the others for her bro- 
ther to devour. But Bhima refused to desert his mother .nnd 
brethren in such extremity, and declared himself willing to 
light the Asnra. Wlxilst ho was thus speaking, the monster 
enmo up furious with wrath at the delay of his sister, .nnd 
engaged in battle with Bhima. First the Asnra and Bhuna 
fought with fists ; then they tore up trees and cudgelled 
each other ; and then, when all the trees had been torn up 
nnd broken to pieces, they attacked each other with vast 
stones. The Pfnidavas wore awakened by the noise of the 
combat, and Arjuna came \xp to help his brother ; but at 
that moment Bhhna seized the Asura by the waist, and 
whirled him round several times, and dashed out his bmius 
against the ground ; and then holding his head under one 
arm ho so belaboured him with his fist that ho broke every 
bone in his bod}’’. 


Then the sister of the Asura set up a cry so terrible that 
the ■\xdld boasts of the jungle fled away from fear ; but after 
ft while, when she saw that Bhima was lea%’ing the place 
together with his mother and brethren, she ceased her cries 
uvutfitiSHa to began to follow them. And Bhima desired her , to 
return to tlio abiding-place of her brother ; but she replied 
that as she had chosen him for her husband, she would 
noTor leave him, but henceforth bo his faithful slave. She 
then threw herself at the feet of Kuntl, and wejit bitterly, 
and said : — " 0 lady, command your son to take me ns his 
wife, for I have known no man ; and if ho refuse to t.ako mo 
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I will kill, myself, and my blood will be upon your bead.” 
So Kuntf, believing that tbe strong Asuna woman, experi- 
enced in tbe jungle, would greatly help them in tbeir 
sojoumiugs, desired Bbima to marry ber ; and Bbima took 
Hidimbi as bis Avife, and tbe marriage rites were duly per- 
formed by bis elder brotbei* Yudbisbtbira. And Bbima took 
bis newly married wife, and went away to a beautiful spot on 
a mountain, where tbe flowers were blooming and a crystal 
stream Avas flowing, and tbe trees were laden Avitb fruits of 
tbe choicest description j and there Hidimbi brought him 
every day such prodigious quantities of excellent food that 
be rejoiced exceedingly. And in due course a son was bom 
to them as robust as bis parents ; and Bbima then returned 
with bis wife to bis mother and brethren, and presented bis 
sturdy infant to tbe delighted Kunti. 

The foregoing fiction is chiefly remarkable for 
the downright plainness of the points of interest. 
The gloomy forest, the wild beasts, the cannibals, 
the strong man carrying his mother and brethren, 
the terrible Asm’a and his handsome sister, the tri- 
umph of Bhima, the outspoken desire of the hand- 
some Asura to become the wife of the strong man, 
the marriage, the honejnnoon, and the birth of a boy, 
all follow one another with a simplicity which is as 
charming as a story invented by a child. The death 
to which the Asura is subjected is especially worthy 
of notice, for it is not only mythical in itself, but is 
sufficient to indicate a myth. In the authentic 
tradition of the great war it will be seen that Bhfma 
beheaded his enemy and drank his blood ; but in the 
myths he either whirls his enemy round and dashes 
out his brains, or rends him asunder, or kneads up 
his flesh, blood, and bones into an extraordinaiy 
ball. A modern critic might also object to the im- 
probability of Bhima leaving his mother and brothers 
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Keview of tbe 
first fiction. 
Extreme sim^ 
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iiisTOEY OF ill ilio jiuiglo cliiriiifi; alciigtlioncd lionoyinooiij iv.luc|i 
VAitrii. included tlio birfcli of u son. 'I’licrc is no rujeessity 
FurUiorproofr howcvcF foi’ bringing forward further proofs tbul flic 
{h^>Ssn7icip. wliolo story is fictitious. Tlie fact tliafc .sborth' after- 

origmatuic; in 

wards Bhfina marries again witliout an}- rcferenco to 
bis Asura wife ; and that ncitlier liis A.sura wife, nor 
bis son by ber, ever rc-appear in tbo uutbenlic tra- 
dition, will sufiicG to indicate that it is a later addi- 
tion to tbo main tradition. As regards Ibe date of 
its composition, it sbould proliably be rcfcired to thc^, 
Buddhist period, when caste distinctions were not 
generally recognized. Tlie story of tbo marriage of 
Bbtma with an Asura woman may have been ficti- 
tious, but still tbo fiction could only have found’ cur- 
rency at a time when tbo union of a Ksbatiiya to an 
Asura was not foreign to the national sentiment, and 
when caste ideas, such as at present exist, did not 
prevail. Tbo second fiction may now be related as 
follows : — 

Now wlion Bhtma Lad I’efcxii-nod to liis mother and 
bretlirenj the sage Yydsa suddenly appeared to tliom^ and 
advised them to dwell in the city of Ekachakiii ; so they 
departed out of the jimgle^ and took up their abode in that 
city, and dwelt there for a long time in the house of a 
LifeoftheP.'in- Brdhmau. Every day the brothers went out in the disguise 
emit BrAhmans of mendicant Brdhmans to collect food as alms, and whatever 

in the city of • x i t n i * 

Ekaciiakni. was given to tlieni tliey brouglit liome at niglit to tlieu' 

• motlier Kunti^ wlio thereupon divided the 'svliolo into two 
romty ofjjhuift, equal portions^ and gave one to the wolf-stomaclied Bliima^ 

wliilst the remaining half sufficed for all the others. One 
day the Pdndavas and their mother heard a great noise of - 
^ weeping and wailing in the house in which they were dwell- 

ing, and Kunti and her sons entered the apartments of 
the Brdhman, and found their host and his wife, together 

• with their son and daughter, in an agony of grief. On < 
inquiring the cause they were tdld that a great A&ura Baja, 
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, III— first EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS. 

named Yata, lived near tlie citVj and forced tlio Eaja of history op 

, n * * INDIA, 

tliat city to send lum a grCat quantity of provisions every jj_ 

day, as -ivellas a mail to accompany tlie provisions ; and tliat 

Yaka every day devoured tlie man as well as tlie provisions j dramuh.n im- ’ 

and tliat on" tliat very day tlie family of tlie Braliman ivas 

required to supply tke man. Tlien tlie Bniliman said that 

ho would go himself ,and be devoured by the -'Asura, but ho 

wept very bitterly at the hardness of his destiny. Thou the 

ivifo and daughter of the Brithman, each in her tuni, prayed 

that she might go in his room, but ho would not sufl’er 

cither, and they all three lifted up tlicir voices and wept veiy 

soi'e. Now the Bnihman had an infant son who could 

scarcely speak, qnd when the little lad saw that his parents 

were very sorrouiul, ho broke off a pointed blade of grass, 

, and said ivith a prattling voice: — "iYeep not, my father,' 

weep not, my mother, for with this spike I will kill the man- 

eating -Asura.” At this sight Kunti bade the family’' diy 

■ their tears, for that one of her sons would go to the Asura ; 
but the Brdhman said : — “ You are Brfihmans, and especially 
my guests ; and if I go myself I am obeying the dictates 
of the Raja, but if I send one of you, I cause the dcatu of a 
Bitihman, and of one who is my guest, and I do an act 
which is abhorred by the gods.^^ Kunti answered : — The 
Asura vtU have no power over my son Bhima, and I will 
. send him to destroy the cannibal.” And the Brahman con- 
sented. Then Bhima obeyed the commands of his mother 

' ■'^th great joy. He set ‘out with the ordained quantity of BWnm’s sorio- 

■ provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of kiclui, a fine ttos^foriTouTg 
• buffalo, and a huge jar of ghee, and he went on until he 

: came to the banyan tree under which Yaka was accustomed 
•' to eat his mealk And a crowd of people followed him, for 
all were deshous ofsee'ing the coming combat, but when 
; they beheld the banyan tree they fled away in gi-eat terror. 

:• Bhima then proceeded to eat up all the victuals that were in ' 

1- the waggon, and to re-fill it with dirt ; and he then drank 
i- , up all the ghee, and re-filled the jar with water of the vilest 
:• ^ description. "When he had finished, Yaka came forward Disappointnipnt 
ravenous with hunger, with^wo large bloodshot eyes as big 
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fts snticors, und fi jiuv gftpiiig opon Hko fi cave; and Yaka, 
uncovered ilie waggon and found (luit it contained noHung 
but dirt; .and lie raised llio jar, and the villainous lifjnor 
poured over liis face and into his gajiing moufii. 'I’lieti his 
cyo foil upon Jlhbna who was Kitting on fho ground with his 
bade towards liiui, and in bis rage ho struck lihinia with all 
bis might with both fists ; but Bhiina cared not fur tiic 
blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 
Asiu'a was in violent wrath, and he tore nji a large (roo by 
the roots, and rushed at ]3hbna to deniolish him ; but the 
miglity Pundava in like manner tore up a Imgo tree and 
struck about him lustily ; and eadi one tore up trees by the 
roots, and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a ti'ec was left ; and then they fought with tlicir fists until 
tbo Asuva was spent. After this llhiraa seized Yaka by the 
legs and rent him asunder; and the Asnra expired with n - 
bellowing cry which seemed ns if it would bring tho heavens 
about tbeir cars. All the other Asnras, tbo subjects of the 
slain Chieftain, were then in a great terror, and c.nrae for- 
ward vdth their hands clasped together as snpjih’nnts to the 
conqueror of their Eajn. So Bhima bound them over b}* 
solemn oaths never more to cat the flesh of men, nor to 
injure them in any way. And ho dragged tho slain monster 
by the heels to tho gate of the city, and left it there and , 
entered the city by another way ; and he wont to tho house 
of his mother and brethren, and told them all that had 
occurred. And when he had finished, Yndhishtlura said ; 
that they must immediately leave the city, lest tho people 
should discover who they were, and tho news should reach 
the ears of the Kauravas that they were still alive ; and 
accordingly they all departed out of Ekachaknt, together 
with their mother Kunti. Meantime the people of tho place 
found the dead body of the Asnra, and shouted with joy ; 
but when they learnt that the brethren had left the city 
they were very sorrowful, as they were eager to show their 
gratitude to their deliverer. 

This extraordinary fiction is a striking reflex of 
the mind of the Hindu. T?here is a liorrible.realisna 
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in the description of Vaka, tlie cannibal, wliicli is 
immediately succeeded by one of tlic most pathetic pakt h. 
scenes which ever presented itself to the imagina- 
tion of the poet. The shrinking' of the poor . 

Brahman from his impending fate, and the weeping 
and groaning of tlic wife and daughter, might 
easily have been suggested to ordinary minds ; but 
the introduction of the little boy waving his spear of 1 , 
grass in childish anger at the Asura is not onl}* an 
exquisite touch of nature, but an atfccting illustra- 
tioii of that warm aflection for cliildron, and deep 
sympathy in all their thoughts and ways, which arc 
the special characteristics of the Hindu. The 
transition from- profound sorrow to the most intense 
delight is another curious feature in the narrative. 

"WBiilst the women and children in the Hindu 1// a nftuulnu- 
audience have been shedding real tears, and even 

• -i • • t n ^ 1 1 of Hhinia. 

weeping yiolentljj in pity lor tlie poor Brahman and 
his wife and daugliter, they never fail to laugh 
ohstreperousl}^ at the preliminary proceedings of 
Bluma for exciting the vnratli of the Asura, and 
^ to raise a perfect shout Avheii the Asura discovers 
the tricks which have been played upon him, and is 
subsequently rent asunder by tlie might}" PdndaA'a. 

.The sequel of the story is not without historic nistoricnisipm- 
signilicauce with reference to the advance of the n”nVut 
Aryans through an aboriginal population. Rude . 
and barbarous as the Kshatriya warriors may have 
been, the aboriginal peoples appear to have been of 
• a still more brutal and savage character, living' in 
caves in the jungle, and devouring human flesh 5 
and it is easy to conceive that when an Aryan Raja 
had vanquished an Asura Chieftain, he would bind 
over the subjects of that* Chieftain to abandon their 
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cannibal hnbits, and keoj) the jxiaco iowaids .their 
nioro civilized noiglibonrs. The date of Uin story 
nmy be fixed, like that of tiic ])reccding fictions, in 
ilio ago of IBuddliisin ; and llio lives v’bicii the 
Piindavas arc said to liavo led in ilie citv of Kka- 
cliakni is precisely tliat of 13iiddln.st priests carrying 
round the alms IjoavI. 

Tlicro is aiiotlicr point in connection Avitb tins 
mythical narrative of the first exile of tlie IVm- 
davas, which must not bo pas.sed over in silence, 
namely, the distinction hot ween tlie city and the 
jungle. The citic.s of Varanuvafu and Kknchakrii, 
the modern Allahabad and Arrah, were each occu- 
pied byBrfihmans, wlio maybe regarded as the Inter 
representatives of the Aryan popidalion, Avhilst the 
jungle was evidently in the pos.ses,slon of the Asiiras 


Bkaciiakrii, or 01’ ab Origin cs. Then, again, Avliilst the Aryan out- 

Arnih, 201) mUes ^ ^ r 

Ailaliabad sconin to have inaintaniod an 
oi;^.vii;aiubu<i. asceiidaiicy over the ahorigincs, or at any rate was 
apparently secure from their attacks ; the city of 
Ai'rah, which was two hundred miles furtlicr to the 


eastward, was compelled to pay a daily tribute of 
provisions to the Raja of the Asuras. 



CHAPTER IV. 


JIARKIAGE OF THE FANDAYAS. 


After Bhi'ma’s battle with Vaka, the narrative 
again changes from fiction to reality ; and the reader i>.,nT ii. 
is somewhat suddenly transplanted from the region xarmtux- n- 
of fancy m eevstern India, to the nor{ll-^vcst country 
of authentic tradition, of rvhich Hastindpur may be 
regarded as the centre. The events which followed 
may therefore be received as being more or less 
based upon actual fact. ' They refer to the marriage impoHnnt stor?- 

^ 1 1 1 njarriniro 

of the five Pandavas to one wite, who was the aaugJi- ofuipiiyivindn- 
ter of tiiat Raja Rrupada of Panchdla, whom they ja Dn/jSa! 
had themselves reduced to submission at the instance 
of their tutor Drona. The wliole stoiy is so foreign 
to niodern ideas, and at tlie same time so suggestive 
and significant, that it must be regarded as forming 
one of the most important traditions in the Maha 
Bhdrata. The narrative, however, lias undergone so rxionsive mwii- 
many modifications in order to bring it into con- SS ‘in eiJ-.y 
formity with later ideas, that it will be necessary ^ 

hereafter to subject all its details to careful investi- 
gation, in order that the historical significance of 
the legend can be fully apprehended without doing 
an injustice to the moral sense of the modern 
• Hindus. 

The first anomaly which attracts the attention 
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HisTORT OF in connection with this marriage, is the idea of poty- ■ 
pluT u. andry as an institution ; an idea which is certaiiily 
poiyanary, an involved in the marriage of five brothers to one wife. 
Slstinsln Thi- But this pi’actice, repulsive as it is to all civilized 
ideas, whether Hindii or European, is still the cus- 
tom amongst the Buddhists of Thibet; where the 
elder brother possesses the exclusive privilege of 
choosing a wife, who henceforth becomes the joint 
Three different wifs of all the bi’others of the family. The origin 
origin* of the in- of tliis depi’aved institution has been ascribed to 

stitution. ^ ^ ’ n 

(1.) Division of various causes. It is said to have been adopted as 
a mcaiis for preventing any undue increase in the 
members of the family ; an object of some import- 
ance when the whole means of subsistence possessed 
by a family is drawn from a certain definite area of 
(2.) Absenteeism cultivated land. Aa'ain, it may have sprung up 

of some of tbe t ^ -i i r xl 

amongst a pastoral people, where men are irequentiy 
tions. awmy from their homes for many months at a time, 

either to seek new pastures for their cattle, or to 
dispose of the cattle amongst the people of the plains ; , 
and w’'here, consequently, these duties would he 
undertaken by the brethren in tmais, so that wdiiht 
some wmre away with the cattle, others would re- 
main at home wdth the joint wife of the family. 
(3.) Scarcity of Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, however, the prac- 

women amongst . . -i ^ 

Sf’forei^I cmt- may have arisen from another cause. TJiey 
grants. -^yore esseutiall}^ a martial and a conquering race, ' 
amongst whom the ties of domestic life are alw^ays 
less valued than amongst a more industrious, and 
settled population. They had migrated at some 
primeval epoch from their cradle in Central Asia to 
seek new homes to the eastward of the Indus ; and 
under such circumstances they would naturally bring 
with them a'' '•mmen as possible. But whilst 
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tlie 'sexual instinct Avill pcld for, a time to that more op 

imperious instinct which drives men to seek -suh- h. 
sisteuce in a foreign soil, it will speedily find a 
g'ratification even in the most revolting practices, 
unless controlled by the dictates of sentiment or 
reason/ 

Another institution in connection with the Pdnda- 
vas, is the Swayamvara of Draupadf, the lady to whom ms-ntutH-n. 
they were united. The Swayamvara has already 
been noticed, but a few additional explanations ap- 
pear to be necessary. Amongst a military class, 
where women are pre-eminently looked upon as pas- 
sive instruments of pleasure, and, consequently, as 
objects of value, they will be specially regarded as 
the prizes of skill or valour. In war, the wife or 
daughter of a vanquished enemy became the lawful 
prize of th,e conqueror, and was compelled to wait 
upon liim as lier lord and master. In peace the 
daughter of a Kshatriya was peimitted to choose a 
husband for herself amongst a crowd of candidates 
for her hand,- or was given as a prize to that 
warrior who proved most skilful in the use of the 
bow, and ndio, consequently, would bo the most 
powerful protector. Tlie difficulty of reconciling 

1 The earlier Buddhist legends preserved in the ^raliawansi present a cuvvouk 
instance of these illicit marriages. Four brothers retired into the jungle w ith tlieir 
five sisters, in order to make way for the succession of a younger son of tbeir 
father by a young and favourite wife. They settled near the hermitngo of Kapilii 
the sage, dwelling in huts inadc of branches of trees, and subsisting on tbc 
produce of the chase. Ultimately, they appointed their eldest sister Priya to bo 
Queen mother, and then each one married one of bis sisters not born of (bo stuno 
mother. In tbis manner tboy founded the city of Knpilnpur. Tho oldest sister 
Priya ultimately retired on account of leprosy and nianacd u Baja of Jlonaves, 

See ante, p. .69, mtc, 

- ' This legend may ho a Buddhist porvorsiou of tho move auciout Kshatriya tra- 
dition. It will bo BDcn hereafter Unit the five IViiubivas married Uraujmdl at tho 
city of Khmpilya. According, however, to tho hlatsya Purfum it was at. tho oity 
of Ivupila. 
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THE MAHA BHARATA. 


HisTOBT ov the institution of polyandry ■with that of the S'W'ay- 
amvara, will he duly indicated in the course of the 
pecayonhehvo uaiTative. Both have long since passed into disuse. 
po^iiS^andAs the Kshatriyas established themselves in the 
^ • land, the true instinct which leads a man to seek 

for a wife, -wiio shall be specially and- entirely his 
o-wn, gradually asserted itself, or only 3nelded in a 
later age to that mistaken idea of pleasure which 
leads the mere sensualist to indulge in a change of 
partners. At the same time, the feuds and blood- 
shed which frequently accompanied or followed a 
Swayamvara, in consequence of the jealous wrath 
which such assemblies were eminently calculated 
■ to excite, natmully led to the decline of the ‘in- 
stitution, and to tlie introduction of the custom of 
contracting infant marriages bv which such out- 
rages were effectually avoided. 

With these preliminary explanations, the tradi- 
tion of the ' Swayamvara of Draupadi may now be 
related as follows : — 


Traditton of fhe 
Swayamvara of 
BraupadL 


Beauty of 
Braupadi* 


The Pandavas 
n2«olve to at- 
tend. 

Engage Bha- 
umyatobetheir 
family priest, 
and leave Knnti 
in his charge. 


NoTr ■n'lien tlie Pandavas had departed out of the city of 
Ekachakra, they journeyed to another city, where they found 
every man discoursing upon the approaching SwayamTara of 
the heantifol Princess Dranpadi, the only daughter of 
Drnpada, the Raja of Panchala. And all the people said 
that this damsel was the loveliest in all the world, and as 
radiant and graceful as if she had hut just descended from 
the city of the gods ; and that all the Rajas from the four 
quarters of the earth would be present at the Swayamvara, 
and would seek to win so heantifnl a damsel for a wife. 
Then the five Pandavas were all deeply stricken hy what 
they heard of Dranpadi, and they all resolved to attend her 
Swayamvara ; and they could not sleep all that night for 
thinking of the damsel. And when it was early morning they 
left their mother Knnti at a house, under the charge of a 
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nr.'iliiMmi ^vllO!:c tin’.no wns Dlftnimyn, whom Ihoy lincl on- 
to* ho Ihoiv PiU'ohiiii, nr family jn'icsfc; mul they sot 
nil* with nil sprt'fl for (ho city of Kumpilj'nj which was the city 
of the Itaja l)rnjia<hi. And wlion (hoy ronehed that city they 
found a vast numher of l?ajas cncamjmd, with a great liost 
of troops and olojihants, and imiltitndo.s of Jhillimans, 
Kshntriya'J, (ravelling inerohnids, showmen, and speciators. 
And (hero was sei’ apnri wi(hon(. (lie city a large plain en- 
closed hyl)arriers, in which (ho llajas wore to exhibit their 
skill in archery; and around (he jdain Avcrc many glittering 
pavilions for the lodpring of (he more distingnished guests, 
and also rnisctl galleries from whotico to behold (ho per- 
formances. ,And a( one end of (he jdain was a tall pole, and 
on the (op of (his pole was a golden fish, and below the 
golden fish was a chakr.a ever whirling round ; and (ho ride 
of (he (iwayamvara was, (hat whoever discharged an arrow 
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through (he clndcra at. (he first shot, and sf.rnck (ho eye of 
the golden fish, (hat man should bo (ho husband of the - 
danghter of Kaja Drnpnda. 

: After .sixteen days of .sports and feasting the morning of Momiiiporiiio 
(ho Swny.'imvara dawned upon (he city of Kampilya ; and at 
the rising of (he sun, gorgeous flags wore waving in every rnbuc njoic- 
qnarior, and (he city was awakened by the sounding of"’^'’’ 
trnmpofs and beating of drams. Then all the people of the 
city gathered (ogedicr upon (he plain, and assembled round 
(ho harriers ; and (ho well-firmed soldiers of (ho Haja main- 
tained the most, perfect order, whilst dancers and showmen, FxiiibiUons of 

* ^ ^ ^ dnnwrs, show- 

inirirlcr.s and ninsician?;. actors and athletes, ^vrestlers and mcn.juirgiors 

•' ^ ^ _ niUMC)ni)s, net- 

swordsmen, delighted (he .spectators by their various per- 
fornmnees. Pre.sently (he Eajas and Chieftains took their 
appointed scats in the galleries; and there the Pandavas 
helield their bitter enemies, who thought them dead, the 
Ptuja Buryodhana, the ambitious Kama, and many Kanrava 
Chieftains. There also were the two g'oat Princes of the cainiopacofih^ 
Yadava tribe, reigning at Dwarakil, — tbo amorous Kri.shna, 
and his elder brother, the wine-drinking Balardma. From 
the west came *Tayadratha, Baja of Sindhn, and the two sons 
of the Baja of Gandhara. From the east came Vat.sarajfi, 
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HISTORY or Haja of Kosalaj — Janlsaiitlha, l?aja of Maga(1Iii1,~anrl 
Vasudcva, Raja of Pamiclra. From <lio soufli c/nnc’.Sis«])ala, 
Raja of Ghcdi,— Yirala, Raja of Vivata, — and Salya, Jtaja of 
Madva. Besides tlicsc ■wore a liost of other i.iajas^ too 
numerous to inenlion. And piw'isions of cvciy sort ■were 
served up to the guests in tho galleries j •whilst enp-hearens 
■went round distributing and spriithling rose watcr^ sandal, 
odoriferous ■woods, and other s'weet ])orfmnos. 

praiipadicon- After a ■whilc tlio jnomcnt arrived ■wlien tlie young Prin- 

dwctwl \nto luo ^ i 111 1 

area by herbro- ccss was to cxliibit licrsolf ill all hor loveliness to those wiio 

therDimsUta- i i 

dyurauru lioped to gain her for a bride ; and tlio lieantiuil damsel Y’as 
di’essed in eleganti array, and adorned radiant gems, 
and led into tlio arena, carrying in licr band the garland 
'which she was to throw over the neck of tliat fortunate hero 
who might have the fortune to win hor to ho his wife., Yhon 
the different quires of Bnilimans chnunted Tedic liynms to 
the glory and praise of the gods, and filled the lieavens 
and the earth with the music of their prayers. After this, 
and amidst a universal silence, the Prince Dhrishta-dpimna, 

Dimshta^dyiim- 'who was tlio brother of Draupadi, stood hy the side of his 

^proclaims tho ^ -i i i 

Editions ortho resplendent sister, and proclaimed that ■whoever shot the 
lyauivarji. ^ ^ _ 

aia’ow through the chaki*a in the first attempt, and struck the 
eye of the golden fish, should have the Princess for lus wife. 

Recites iiio The Prince then told into the ears of Draupadi thename and 

names and line- at*. 

of his sister's lineage 01 every one of her suitors ; ana he also told her m 

The garland, the hearing of all, that she must place the garland round the 
neck of that man who struck the fish, and accept liim for her 
husband from that day. Dhrishta-dyumna then tunicd to 
the Rajas and Chieftains, and said Here stands this lady, 
my sister ; 'whoever feels confident in his skill and strength 
that he . can hit the mark in a single trial, let him arise and 
fulfil the conditions of the Swayamvara.'^^ 

At these words the Rajas arose from their seats and ap- 
proached the pole on which the golden fish was fixed j and 
the chakra below it was ever turning round ; and they viewed 
the strong and heavy bow from -which the arrow was to be 
discharged. Now'every man was jealous of the other, and ^ 
yet for a long while no Chieftain would take up the bow, 
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lesfc Ijo slionld fail to bend it, and tliiis excite tbe laughter of histohy of 
the innltijfcude. Presently a Paja stei^ped before bis fellows 

and tried to bond tbe bow, but could not ; and another and — ; 

yet another ossaj'od in like manner to string the bow, but all suitors to bend 
were alike tmable so to do because of its great size and 
strength. Then mniiy of the Pajas made the attempt, and 
they strained themselves to the very uttermost, casting aside 
their robes and collars, and putting forth their whole 
strength, but not one amongst them could bend the bow. 

Then the ambitious Kama entered the lists, and, to the sur- Kama enters 
prise and discomfiture of all wlio were tliere^ lie bent tne strings the bow. 
bow aiid fitted the shaft to the string ; but whilst all were 
alarmed, the proud Draupadi was resolved that no son of a 
charioteer should become her lord : and she cried out with 
a loud voice : — “ I wed not with the base-born ! ” And Eitraordinaiy 

* . interference of 

KaVna was abashed, for lie know tbe lowness of bis birtb : but Draupadi, on ac- 

. TT- 1 ni n count of the low 

whilst burstinc: with rafye and bitterness he walked out of birth of Kama, 
o o 

the area with a smile; and looking towards the Sun, he 

said: — Sun, hear witness that I thi'ow away the arrow, Kama appeals 

not because I canuot shoot through the chakra, and strike 

the eye of the golden fish, but because Draupadi would not 

accept me for her husband even if I performed the 

Then Sisupala. the Eaia of Chedi, and Jarasandha, the other Rajas fail 

. _ - ■ - . T to bend the bow, 

famous Eaja of Magadha, tried one alter the other to bend 
the bow, bufc tbey botb failed; and all tbe other Chieftains, 
seeing that the feat was beyond the strength of such mighty 
Eajas, dared not make the venture lest they too should pro- 
voke the laughter and derision of the multitude. 

All this time the Pandavas had been standing amongst sudden appc-ir- 
the crowd disguised as Brahmans, but suddenly Arjuna du'^is^asa*’ 
advanced and lifted the bow ; and a ciy of astonishment 
ran through the assembly at seeing a Brahman attempt to 
compete at a Swayamvara. Some there were who jeered at 
Arjuna, and said : — ShaU a Brahman do this great thing 
which all the mighty Eajas have failed to do ? Others 
cried : — " Unless the Bnihman knew his own strength and Brahmans 
skin he would not make the. essay.” .And all the 
Brahmans that were present were fearful lest the attempt 
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Bmupadi ac- 

Ar- 

jwna 1V3 tho vic- 
tor» 


nisTOUY OP should offoud tho Raias, so that tho Rajas should givoihom 
pAu”n. entreated Arjuna to withdvatv j hut - 

— Arjuua was heedless alike of words of hlauio and words of 

encouragement, and ho offered up a mental prayer to . his 
Arjuntin’cniniiy tutor Di’ona, and then hont the how and drew tlio' cord, and 
SstritesiUo fitting the arrow to the string, he discharged it through tho 
golden fibh. qP chakra, and struck the eyo of tlie golden fish. 

Acclamations of Then a I’oar of acclamations arose from that vast assembly 
mui doi'igiit of’ like the crash and I’oll of distant thundex’, and tho Bi’fihmans 
. the .1 imaiis. their scai'fs in tho greatness of thoir delight, and tho 

drums aud trumpets filled the air with joyous mxxsio. And 
the beautiful Draupadi was filled with joy and wonder at 
tho youth and grape of the hero who had struck the golden 
fish ; and she came forward as she had 'been commanded by 
her hrothci’, and threAv tho gai’laxxd round tho neck of 
Ax’juna, and ponnittod hiixi to lead her away according to 
tho rule of tho Swayaxnvara. 

But meanwhile tho Rajas were lashing themselves into 
fmy, and they cried out ; — “ Could not a Raja .win tho 
damsel, and ax’e wo to bo humbled hy a Bnihman ? Is 
, Raja Drupada to invito us to the Swayamvara, aud then to 
give his daughter to a Bi'iihman ? A Raja’s daughter must 
over choose a Kshatriya for her husband, and slxall a 
Briihman trespass upon our right ? Tho Brdhmair’s life is 
sacrod, hut down with tho guilty race of Drupada 1 ” 
With those cries they gathered round Raja Drupada with 
aixgry couixtonanccs and naked swords, and tlircatoixod to 
burn tho Princess upon a pile unless she choose a Kshatiaya 
xvrceiCTUioiic- for her hnshand. But tho Piindavas rushed to tho rescue 

twoHij ihv) JSnjns , 

01 JJrapada, and porformod prodigies oi valonv against tlio 
Rajas, aud a crowd of Brahmans pressed I’ound to suixport 
them. At this moment Krishna, Prince of Dwiirakfi, saw 
through the disguise of tho five brothers, and in gentle 
wox’ds he allayed the wrath of the angiy Rajas, and gave his 
judgment that Draupadi had boon fah'ly won; and the 
Rajas Totuvnod from tho field iix sullen angox’, and tho Pftu" 
woroponnitted to depart with the hoautiful Drauixadi 
R'lity b,vho had become tho prize of Ax’juna. 


M'rnth nnd Biov- 
tUiPfttioii of the 
at behifj 
beatou hy a 
Jinihumu* 


a«d IViiiOavaif. 


Atpjhntlou of 
KHshim. 
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cvoniiig liinc Jlic Pjmdnv.'is nvnvod :il. flic ]iou,«o 
where they* luul left; their iiiotluir Kuntf, niid thc_v f-aicl to, 
her: — “O inothor, wo have made a tine acquisition this 
day.” Then Knnii thought in her lionrt that her sons laid 
brought homo murli victual, and .‘;ho said : — " Go and share 
it, yon five lirothors, amongst yourselves, and oat it,” To 
this Yudhishthirn replii.’d : — " 0 mother, wliai is this you 
have said ? Arjuiin has this da^- gained a damsel at licr 
8wayainvarn.” Tlicn Arjuna took Draupadi b}* the hand, 
and led her forward, and laid her at the feet of his mother. 
And Kunti said : — “ I have commit ted a grievous fault in 
saying, ‘ Go you five brothers and share it among you, and 
entif.--” She then turned to Yudhishtin'ra and said: — 
O my son, the words have escaped my lips; and now you 
mnst.some way contrive that they. may bo verified, and at 
the same time that yon yourselves may not bo involved in 
crime.” Yudhishthira remained in deep reflection for two 
inimitcs, and then said to Arjuna : — “ 0 brother, you have 
obtained this maiden : Come now and let us marry her to 
you according to the law.^’ Arjuna answered : — " 0 
Yudhishthira, we .arc all your servants, and this damsel is 
worthy of heiug espoused by you.” Yudhislitliira replied : — 
“’We must act in conformity with the will of the Almight}'; 
and Iiaja Drupada has properly the disposal of his own 
daughter, and she shall be the wife of him upon whom her 
father sh.all please to bestow her. At these words of their 
eldest brother, each one of the tivc brethren felt an equal 
desire to marry the damsel. 

Xow when the brethren had prepared the \dctnals for 
the evening meal, Kunti would not divide them amongst her 
sons as she had been accustomed to do, but desired her new 
daughter-in-law to undertake the duty, saying : — “ 0 damsel, 
first set aside a portion for the poor, and then di\'ide the 
remainder into two, and give one half to Bhima, for he has a 
great appetite, and the other half divide equally among the 
four remaining brethren.” Draupadi then distributed the 
victuals as she was directed, resolving a .sutficiency for lior- 
solf and Kunti ; but she could not forbear a smile as she 
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nisTOBY OT gave so large a share to BHma. '\Vlien thej’-- had finished 
ihrt'i’i meal^ it vras foil night and they all prepared .for rest; 

^ ^ — and Dranpadi slept on a couch by the side of Kuntt and the 

five brothers lay at the feet of their mother^ and after a long 
discom-se upon what had befallen them at the Swayamvara, 
they slumbered imtil the dawn of morning. ' 
ihimithtion of All this time Eaja Drupada had been .much troubled in 
heart that his daughter should have been wonby aBrihman^ 

won by a _ . . , 

jjnitiniau, -^vliom no One knew ; and Ins son Dlinslita-dyuinna liad been 
equally anxious to learn what manner of men they were who 
had led away his sister from her Swayamvara, And Dlirish- 
Tn f.iuo-lflaJ"' ta-dyumna had kept his eyes upon the Pfmdavas from the 
WiM-otiilcWn- rooinent that Draupadi had thrown the garland round the 
twA" haMhcy ucck of Ai'juna ; and he had followed them all the way to 
an- KMiainvii-s. home, and seen his sister distribute the victuals at 

the evening meal, and heard the brothers discoursing about 
themselves and the Swayamvara. And Dhrishta-djmmna 
learnt, to his great surprise and joy, that the five brethren 
were not Brahmans but Kshatriyas, and he also thought in 
his heart that they belonged to the royal house of Hastind- 
pur, and he hastened back to the city of Kampitya to 
acquaint his father with the glad tidings. And Raja Dru- 
pada rejoiced greatly, and early next morning he sent his 
ij.'njn 1% family lu'iest as envoy to the brethren to inquire who they 
V’ore, and the priest went his way and put the question to 
the brethren. And Tudhishthira replied : — “ Present our 
pntyers to the Raja, and say that ho may sot his mind at 
rest, for (hat his d.aughtcr has allied with a family that will 
neither stmiten him nor disgrace him, and hid him rememher 
that no one but a mau of noble birth could have shot the 
eye of the golden fish at the Swayamvara.’’ Whilst Ya- 
dhislithira w.'is yet speaking a second envoy arrived from 
Rnj;s Dnq)ada, saying; — "Perchance you liave now hecomo 
kin.sinou o( the Raja Dnipada, and thorefore ho bids you 
lionour his j)alaco with your presence that he may entertain 
you as his guests.” After him c.amo a number of people 
with splendid chariots and hor.se.s, and besought the brethren 
t'l usecad (he chariots and return with them to the. city of 


Ht-rt: to his px 
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9 ♦ 

K»m{Mly!s ; snul YiuliiiHhilu’ra and In's brctliron proceeded in iiistort of 
one <di!iik't, -vvliilst Kuidi look cliarge of Draupadi and went 

wiili her in a cliaviot bv ilu'inselves. 

Meant iiiio all ibo people of llie city cajno oni. io meet ibe 
men who had carried away the daughter of their Jbijn at her jjy J’o'iw- 
Swayainvara. Ttaja Drnpada came out in like manner with 
all liis ministers and Chieftains, and when they saw the 
chariots, of the Paiidavas approaching, they alighted ns a 
mark of respect , and Yndliishthira and his brethren did the 
same, and they severally sainted each other, whilst Kunti 
atid Dranpadi joined the ladies of the palace. Ibaja Dnipadu 
was soon satisliod in mind bv the manners and betiriii" of 
the live brethren that they wore true Ksliatriyas, and he 
ordered liis survaids lo conduct them to ilic batli and to give 
thoni. royal rc‘bes. After this n grand feast was prepared in 
the banquet ing-roain^ and served up on dishes of gold ; and 
there Blnina distinguished himself greatly b3’catingns much 
as all the rest, of his brethren put together. 

AMicn the feast was over, Baja Drnpada bestowed TiicPatuiavas' 

, , , ‘i , . , j , mnlrc known 

m.'inv gitis upon tlio brethren: and Jio said to i udlnsh- tiicir birth miu 

. ^ ^ . lineage. 

thira : — " 1 know full well that yon are illustrions Knjas, but 

tell me, I ])ray yon, Avliat arc your names and lineage.” 

Yndliisbtbira replied : — ” ^Ye are jioor people, and if yon 

deem ns nnwortby to .ally with you, wo entreat you to do as 

it jilcases you, for we seek not to constrain you.” Drnpada 

tlicu said : — “ I adjure you by the Almighty God to toll me 

who you are !” So Yudhisbtliim told him, sayiig; — "Y’c 

are the sons of the Haja Pandu : 1 am Yudhlshlhira, and lie 

who won your daughter is Arjuna; and the others are 

Bliinia, Naknla, and Sahndova, and the lady who brought 

your daughter lierc to-d.ay is onr mother Knnti. Then E.nja joyofUajaDm- 

Drupada knew them all, and was filled with joy ; and they 

told him all that had happened to them from the day of their 

escape from the city of Yaranitvata ; and the Eaja ordered 

houses to be prepared for their reception, and entertained 

them many days. Tuahishtbira. 

After this Eaja Drnpada said to Yndhishthii'a : — '' Is brotbcr.mluLt. 
it your command, as the elder brother, that I give my marmge. 
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• . ’ll 

iiisToiiY or flag's and flowers. When tlio feast was over the 
i>A«Ti!. priests cluiunied Ihoir mystic hymns to the gods; 

after which the damsel was duly presented to the 

assembly by her brother, and the young men were 
invited to try their skill witli the bow. Here there 
•Ruan mem. \\’’as a significant pause. No one liked to shoot first 
Sou?^ lest ho should bo laughed at by the othens ; . for ovciy 
man who missed the mark lost all chance of the 
damselj and would thus become the natural butt of 
Simpucuyofum a I’ude uud boisterous croivd. At length the young 
in 111611 toolc lioai't uiid bcgaii to slioot ; and meantime 

the damsel moved amongst them in a very simple 
fasliion, cariyiiig in her hand the garland of flowers 
which she was to throw round the neck of the suc- 
cessful bowman. Probably she knew most of the 
young men, and took not unnaturally an interest in 
their nerforniances. Nor Avas she altogether a pas- 

riglit of cxclud- ^ ^ t t i i ir i 

cmncsuitwfrom spoctator j foi' wliilst Avomanly pride would lead 
tiiotnai. accept the victor as her future hushaud, she 

evidently possessed the right of rejecting an objec- 
tionable suitor, a right which she exercised in the case 
, of Kama. 

Self-possessed Here it may he remarked that the cool and self- 
&on'’i)f piyl possessed demeanour of Draupadf on this occasion 
andry. jg pi^gcisely wliut might have been expected in a 
state of society where polyandry was a recognized 
institution, and where the woman was to a great 
a^e Of IZZ; the master. In Swayamvaras of a later date 

yatnvaras. the conduct of the damsel seems to have been more- 
in accordance' with the idea of one wife being mar- 
ried to one husband ; and pictm’es are jiresented of a 
timid maiden moving modestly round a circle of 
/ young men, accompanied by a nurse or a father, to' 
assist her in the delicate task of choosing a husband. 
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« 

The main nicidont. in tlio sfory, and ilic one nisTouY op 
Avliicli limy have sc'rved 1o jieipctnnic llic memory mnr h. 
of the Swayamvara, was not so mucli (ho fact tliat w„ninc r.r the 
Arjuna M'on (ho hand of Draupadf hy hittiim' the 
innrJvj as Inc Jact fhat tlio people all supposed Jiini (o *** 
bo tlic son of a ]3rahman. Tlio disdain with which 
(ho ancient Ks.hatrivas remirdcd (he mendicant 
JJralimans, jircsonts so extraordinary a coidrast to 
the superstitious respect with which the modern 
Ih'ahman cas(o is nniversally regarded, as to neces- 
sitate an inciuiry into its cause. Originally (he fatlicr CatKo nf (lie nn- 

/» M A /*!!•.• • . *1 1 tlisdnhi In 

of a iamilv. or the C/hiekam of a tribe, appear to have "iiiciiu.eiJrtji. 
acted as priest at the family or tribal sacrifices : 
jusl as Xoali, Abraliam, and l^Ielchizcdclc offered up 
sacrifices to Jehovah witli their own liands. Under TIio pHo*.! ori. 
such circunistnnccs. wlion i)ncsls Avcrc first cn^jafred iq net 

^ ^ o O for the patriarch 

to act for tlie fatlicr or the Cliieftain, it would be in 
the capacity of hired servants; and a lengthened 
])criod would elapse before the mercenary priests 
could obtain such a sujiorstiiious hold upon the 
pcojilc, as to be considered of a higher grade than 
their royal masters. At the same time, it would seem ■ 
that the Brahmans liad alread}' formed themselves 
into a separate community, who never jiractiscd tlio 
use of arms, and Avhosc lives were already considered 
as sacred by the Kshatri^'as. 

The surprise of the multitude at seeing a Brah- Goncmi commo- 
man attempt to compete at a Swaj'-amvara, the fears “p'iirtiralif “ 
of the obscfiuious ]3ra]imans lest the KshatriAms 

^ -I'll * r n ^ failed. 

should be offended at the prcsumiition or one of their 
order, the exultant delight of the Brdhmans when 
Arjuna struck the golden fish, and the violent wrath 
of the Ksliatriyas at seeing themselves distanced by 
a mendicant priest who lived upon their bounty, are 

voi/, I, 9 
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nisToiiY OP The scq^ucl of this tradition entirely hears out 
PAnT^ii. this interpretation. It can be reconciled ivitli the 
Nntumi iiibr- thcoi’y that the marriage of one Avife to many bro- 
nm?dbyH"u' thers was an existing institution, but not with the 
tr2iuiou.^'‘“ view which the llrahmanical compilers have endea- 
voured to conA'’cy, namely, that such £i nuirriage was 
so exceptional as to be a shoclc to the social sonti- 
AcknowicdR. ments of the period. Aijuna took Draupadi by the 
omie^eitobro- hand and laid her at the feet of Kuntf ; and then 
plainly indicated the right of the eldest brother to 
choose a wife for the family by declaring that 
Draupadt Avas worthy of being espoused by Yud- 
hishtliira. It is also stated that CA^ery one pf the 
brothers felt an equal desn-e to marry Draujjadf ; 
Matrinso rites but remembering that her father Drupada had some 
EafaDrupha voico iu tliG mattcp, thcv considered it adA'isable to 

could bo con- , 

siutcd. delay the actual marriage until the Kaja could be 
Draupadi treat- consulted. Accordingly, Draupadi seems to have 
interval ns a bceu treated during the interval as a- damsel AAho 
wrclY''’° Anrtually betrothed to all the brothers, though 

Divides tho vie- not actually married. Thus when the victuals Avei’e 

tuals at supper, a n i t • 

prepared for the evening meal, Knntf resigned her 
duty of .dividing the food to her new daughter-in- 
law, according to the accustomed fonn ; and Dran- 
padi seems to have undertaken the duty Avith all the 
self-confidence of a lady who was henceforth to 
occupy the most important place in the household. 
She distributed the victuals to * her husbands ex- ' 
pectant, and smiled as she gave so large a projiortion 
Ariangoments to the voracious Bhima. Wlien the evening meal 

for the niglit. _ t • , r 

was over, Draupadi retired with her mother-in-law, 
and slept hy her side all night j a natural arrange- 
ment which precisely coincided with the extraor- 
dinary relations in which she stood towards the 



IV. — ^JIARRIAGE OF THE PANDAVAS. 13-3 

faoiiily* The careful delicacy of Hindu bards as histort op 
regards *betr6thed maidens is also exhibited in de- plmii. ' 
scribing the next day. Yudhishthira and his bre- 
thren jDi’oceeded to the city of KdmjDilya in one 
chariot, whilst Kuntf and Drauj)adi were conveyed 
in a chariot by themselves. The remainder of the 
story calls for no remark. The rights of Yudhishthira 
as the eldest brother were hilly recognized by Raja 
Drujrada ; and with the excejrtion of a few mythical 
objections, none of which were raised by Hraupadf, 
the narrative of the marriage of one damsel to five 
brethren reaches a natural conclusion. 

• The Brahmanical myths which have been intro- Mythical stories 
duced in the Mahd Bhdrata for the pm’pose of ex- 
plaining away the polyandry may now be very 
briefly indicated. . When the Pdndavas were on the |aduVons“f the 
point of setting out for the S wayamvara, the my thi- Myth of the wo- 

man who prayed 

cal Vyasa suddenly appeared to them, and told them 
a. ridiculous story of a woman who prayed to the 
great god Siva five times for a good husband ; upon 
which the god said that as she had prayed five times, 
he would give her five husbands in a future birth. 

Vydsa added that this woman had been born 
again as Draupadf, and that the five brethren were 
destined to marry her. Again, when Raja Drupada 
was conversing with Yudhishthira about the mar- 
riage, Vydsa makes his appearance in a very abrupt 
> manner ; and the mythical reception accorded to the 
• sage, the enthronement upon a golden seat with all 
the Chieftains standing round him with clasped hands 
in token of reverence, furnishes a significant contrast 
to the mortification which Raja Drupada had ex- 
pressed in a previous portion of the more authentic 
tradition at seeing his daughter Draupadt led away 
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nisTouY OF mediator in times of fond, and a consoler in timQS 
pAOTii. of affliction. Of course it is not altogctlief impos- 

sible for Krishna to have been present at tlio Suti}’'- 

anivara, or for him to liavc interposed to allay the 
wrath .of tlie disappointed Kshatriyas ; but the dis- ■ 
tance from Dwdralcji to the scene of the tradition, 
and the rude character of Krishna as displayed in 
the earlier traditions, militate very strongly against 
the truth of the legend. 

NofiiTtheraiiu- Tlio narrative of the Swayamvara of Draiipadi 
ccptionai cha- liavme: DGeii broup;lit to a legitimate cone Itisiou by 
mamngo, maiTiage, no furtlicr allusion is niaclG to the 

Significance of exceptional nature of the union. Henceforth the 

tho alliance, ns , n n it iiij * 

promoting tho signmcancG ot the alliance ■svholly timis upon tlie 

fortunes of tho ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

Pindavas. happy effccts which it produced upon the fortunes 
of the Pdndavas. Indeed, there are indications in 
the Mahd Bhdrata that the marriage was a planned 
thing. Raja Drupada must liaA^e been equally as 
desirous of the assistance of the Pdndavas in re- 
venging himself upon Hrona, as the Pdndavas had 
been desirous of an alliance with Drupada to enable 
them to recover possession of the Raj. It is accord- 
ingly said that Drupada purposely selected the huge 
'bow with which the feat of shooting the golden fish 
was performed, in the hope that lie might thus gain 
Arjuna for a son-in-law, inasmuch as no one but 
>• Arjuna would be strong enough to string, the how. 
But, the question is scarcely worth the trouble of 
Alarm of the^^ Weighing probabilities. It will be sufficient to say , 
aiiiauce. - that the Kauravas were much alarmed at the 
alliance ; and that the Mahdraja summoned a, Council 
to consider what steps, should be taken to meet the 
.. crisis which had occurred. 

The ancient Councils of the Kshatriyas present a 
strange interest, inasmuch as they formed the germ 
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fn.miAvlnoh tlic European Parlinnicni-s of tlio ^fidcllo 
-Ages imlloubltnlly sprang, and llicy .still linger in 
Hindu ca])i(a1s under the name of Durbar.s, Un- 
fortunately, the speeches which have heon preserved 
in the Mahii Bharatn are rarolv chnract:cri'.icd Iw' the 

•f J 

fire and dignity which is breathed from the lip.s of 
Homeric heroes; and arc wholl}' wanting in that 
vigorou.s thotight. which finds expression in the 
orations which appear in Thucydides. Indeed, 
they have passed through a very dificrent crucible, 
and are little better than childish convensations, 
not unfrcqucntly lengthened out with Brahmanical 
details. But still the scene which tran.spired in the 
rude entrance Hall of the palace at Ilastinapur i.s 
very suggestive. All the Chieftains of the royal 
house are said to have assembled on the occasion 


nisTouY or 

IXDIA. 

I’AjiT n. 
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adorned with garlands. There were the grave 
ciders desirous of peace, and the turbulent 3 muths 
who were clamorous for war ; whilst the weak and 
indidgcnt Mahiiraja sat in their midst, his viewless 
orbs hopclessh* turned uiion the assembh*. Bhrshma, niiLsiimapro- 

. ^ ' pO'ics n diviMon 

tiic patnarcli of tiic liouso, at length proposed that 
the Paiidavas should be invited to return to Has- 
tiiuipur, and that the Raj should then he divided 
hotween the sons of Dhritara.slitra and the sons of 


Piindu. Tills counsel is said to have jirevailcd. 

A^idura was sent to bring the Piindavas and their 
wife to Hastindpur ; and Raja Drupada, in bclialf of 
his sons-in-law, was induced to agi’ce to the terms 
of reconciliation. Accordingly, the Pdndavas set ncturnortiio 

^ ^ IVindavas to 

out for Hastiniipur accompanied by their ifiother 
and joint Avife ; and all the people of the Raj 
rejoiced greatly at the retm'n of the sons of Raja 
Pdndu, and went out in great multitudes to Avel- 
comc them back to the house of their fathers. 



CHAPTER V. 


REIGN OP THE PANDAVAS IN laiANDAVA-PRAS'niA. 

uisTouY OF The division of the Raj of Bharata indicates an 
pabt n. important event in the history of the Aiyan invasion 
True nature of of India. It was not so much a division of territoiy, 

the division of 

mvi^tiof terri- ^ ^ division ot the family, and perchance to some 
ilSonortho'’ extent a division of the people ; one branch remjiin- 
famiiy. Hastindpur, whilst the other went out to 

wrest a new country Rom the aborigines, and clear 
and cultivate the lands. It has already been seen 
that the Raj of Hastinapur was in reality nothing 
more than a certain area of cultivated lands and 
pastures, which furnished subsistence for a band 
of Aryan settlers under the rule of the Mahdraja. 
It win now be seen that the so-called division was a 
migration ; that the Pdndavas, accompanied perhaps 
by servants or retainers, departed out of the country 
on the banks of the Ganges, and proceeded to a 
country on the banks of the Jumnd, where they 
cleared the jungle, and established a Raj of their 
• . own. Before proceeding further, however, it will 
be necessary to reproduce the legend of the migra- 
tion. 

Traditloir of the After many days MaMraja Dliritaraslita sent for Yud- 
pSavas to the liislitlura and liis bretkren^ and said to tliem in tlie presence 
Kh&ndava-pras- of . Bliislima : — It is most proper for you to go to tlio 
country of Khdndava-prastlia^ and I will make over to you 
tke half of the And Bhishma said : — The Maharaja. 
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lao 


has sjpokcu j ko go now nnd (Hwitll in tlio couniry of jiiSTOUV op 
] vl):'mtlavn«nK\si]in, .nml tnlco clinv^o of vour plnirc of tlio 

Knj/’ So ilio Pasulnvaf^ took inoir leave of tlic i^IalKlrajn, 

find of Bhfslunu, and of Dronn, and of all llicir kinsmen, and 

proceeded toward iho scmlli until tliey camo to ilio country 

of Ivhilndnva-prastha on llio banks of tho river duinna; and IViTJflM'n*; found 

tlicre they built' a fori., and collected suck a number of on tii^ 

inlinbitants that the city resembled tlie city of Indra, and tko 

city was named Indra-prasiha. And the Hnj of Tudhisk- 

tkira and kis brotkren became famous tkrouokojit tko world, 'nioirfamnns 

, • 11 ,, M 1 ,,,i,, , ,, mlmiiihtrotioii. 

for tlioy punished all evil-doers, nml subdued all tko robbers 
roHud about, tkem, and any one wko suflered wrong went to 
them for succour, like ckildron going to a fatker. 

Titc first (lifliculty ilitii occurs in tho forciroing onvinortiio 

• -I ^ coTini«ion 

irndition is tlio confusion ■winch exists between the 
division of tlic Raj and. the migration of (ho IVnida- u"f/oriiri'jSi'i- 
vas. Tliis confusion probably originated in tlic ap- 
plication of. the name of Bharata, not to any par- 
ticular Aryan settlement, hut to the aggregate of 
settlements, and probably to an indefinite tract of 
unknown and unsubdued country beyond ; and thus 
it was that the term Bliaratn-varsha became gi-adii- 
ally applied to the ivliolc of India- Under such cir- ' 
cumstanccs the iMalu'iraja might have made over to 
Pandavas tho forest of Khandava, as a portion 
of the assumed empire of Bhdrata ; hut after tho 
Pandavas had once cleared the land, and established 
themselves in the country, the new Raj would ho 
cniphatically their own. 

A second difficulty in the tradition arises from 
an omission -udiicli is not •v\nthout significance 
Pandavas had evidently migrated into a . new 
country, and yet nothing whatever is said about 
the clearing of the jungle. Now it is difficult to 
conceive that such an important event should have 


nrim reference to tlio 
J. lie clearing of tlio 
jungle. 
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nisTouY OF found no place in the original tradition ; and yet .if 
pIrtYi. it had been preserved in its integrity by flie later 
compilers, it would have undoubtedly militated 
against Wo deeply-rooted ideas, namcl}^, that the 
Raj of Bhdrata extended over the whole of India, 
and that the Kshatriyas were warriors who never 
Memory or tiio stooped to the cultivation of the soil. In a later por- 
served ii/a iatcr tion of the story, however, a myth has been pre- 
served, which is entitled, “ The Burning of tho 
Forest of Khdndava;” and notwithstanding tho 
mid and absurd details of the stoiy, it sufiiciently 
indicates the true character of tho Aryan invasion, 
and the occupations of the early Kshatriya settlers.' 
The essential portions of the myth may now be re- 
lated as follows : — 

Myth or tho Now it catQO to pass that Kiishna paid a visit to tho 

iblcst"o'i loVta- Pandavas at Indra-prastha, and Arjuna invitcddiim to go out 
A^uiiannd hunting in the great forest of Khilndava. So everything 
made ready, and Aijuna wont out vath Krishna to hunt 
in the great forest ; and when they came to a pleasant spot 
they sat doivn and drank 'wnne, whilst tho musicians played 
before them, and the singers and story-tellers amused them 
Mythicainp- "with sougs and storios. At length on a certain day a 
godAsni(flrnh Brdhmau came to Ehishna and Aijuna; and ho was vciy 
devour tSrro” large and fat, and his colour was yellow, and his form was 
frightful to behold ; but when Eadshna and Aijuna saw tho 
Brahman they received him with great respect, and seated 
him beside themselves. The Brahman then said : — '' I am 
Agni (fire), and a great Bishihas offered sacrifice and poured 
oil upon the altar for the space of twelve years, so that my 
strength is gone and my colour has become yellow from 
drinking up the oil : I therefore desired to consume the 
great forest of Khdndava, so that my^ strength and colour' 

' Tho myth of “ The Burning of the Forest of Khtodava ” is not rclnted in 
the MahS. Bh&xata, until after the mythical exile of Arjuna, n'hich rvill appear 
hereafter. • . ■ • . . 
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rcinrn iijjaiu to mo; l)nt. wlionovor I l)egan to devour jiistoev of 
the forct''<, Tudra ])o,nrc(l down nbnndmico of i*aiu and 
tinonc'hcd Uio tiro, for lie ia desirous of presorvijm tlio errout 

* , , • T . ,1 1 • ■> -I- Oiiprviilion of 

pornoids who aro dwollinq’ m tliat junmo: 1 t iiereforo I'l'lnMiinioniiy 
beseech you, O Krisluia and Ar)\jnn, to protect mo against '■'■u>rnts. 
ludva.'” At' those words Arjunu agreed to make wav against 
Indm, if Agni would provide him with oelcslial woaiions ; 
and Agni then gave Arjuna the bow which is called Gandivn, 
together with two (piivers, and n chariot having the monkey 
god for its standard. Tiicu Arjuna and Krishna fought Arjim.'i.nKi 
Indra, and Agni devoured the forest of Khaiidava ; and all nrai'nTimira, 
the serpents were devoured likewise, excepting their Kaja vouniUicfonat. 
'J'ukshaka, who escaped from the burning. 

The nictuiing of lhi.s myth, ns fnr as it boars inionia'f.nuoii 

♦ ^ ^ , of I ho myth; tho 

upon tho clearing of tlie forc.st, will now bo obvious. 

A Scythic tribe of Nagns wore located in the jungle 
of Khiindava, and naturally objected to the confla- 
gration, •wliicli was, however, ultimately carried out. 

The actual burning of tlic forest, and war against 
the Scytliic Ndgas, scorn to have been famous in 
Ksbatri}^ tradition ; and hence tho gods and Brdli- 
mans, and e.sj)ccially ICi’islma, were associated with 
it. There is also a religious meaning in tho myth 
which will be discussed hereafter. . 

The migi-ation of a branch of K.shatriya settlers process or two 

^ hatius of Aryans 

from tliG banks of the Ganges to the banks of the sScasr°ono 
Jumml is also interesting from another ^Doint of of tlio Ganges, '^ 
view. It seems to indicate that whilst one band of 
Aiyan colonists moved towards the south-east along 
the A^alley of tho Ganges, another band moved in 
the same direction along the valley of the Jumnd. 

Again, the site of Indra-prastha is far more distinctly 
indicated than the site of Hastiudpm\ The pilgrun i^^twen'uphi 
who wends his way from the modern city of Delhi 
to pay a visit to the strange relics of the ancient 
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iiisTouY OF world wHcli surround tlio mysterious Kiitubj* wjll 
find on either side of his road a numher of’ desolate 
; ’heaps, the cWbris.oi thousands of years, .the reniaiiis 
of successive capitals which date bade to the very 
dami of history ; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of doj)artod ages as the sole remains 
of the Raj of the sons of Pdudu, and their once fa- 
mous city of Indra-prastha." 

The next point in the tradition which calls for 
'observation, is the strange domestic life which ac- 
companied the institution of polyandry. Tlie tra- 
dition needs no introduction, but may be briefly re- 
lated hero : — 

iKjgcndortJm Now as tlio five Pdndavas tvere liusbancls of ono wife, 

Pindavas. each of the brethren had a house and garden of his omi, and 
Dranpadi dwelt with each of them in tm-n for two days at a 

Matrimonial time and it was a law amongst them, that if a brother 
entered the house of another brother, 'whilst Dranpadi was 
dwelling there, he should depart out of the city and go into 
exile for twelve years. Now it so happened that all tbe 
weapons belonging to the brethren were kept in the house 
of Tudhishthu’a ; and it came to pass that one night whilst 
Dranpadi was dwelling with Tudhishthira, a Brahman came 
•with a loud outciy to the gate of Arjuna, and prayed for 
vengeance against a band of robbers who had carried away 

Alleged. ijreacii his COWS. And the Briihman was very clamorous, and Aa-iima 

of the law by , . , . , , , , ^ ' 

Arjuna. Jiimseli was very desirous to pursue the robbers. So Ar jnua 
entered the house of Tudhishthira, and girded on his own 
coat of mad, and tied on his sword and buckler, and took his 
how and arrows in his hand) and he overtook' the robbers 
and slew some of them, and the remainder fled and left the 

2 The whole of this neighbourhood -is rich in historic association ; and tho 
journey from Delhi to the Khtub, and from the KAtuh to Toglxikahad, is perhaps 
one of the most interesting in India. At Togluhahad is the first great outpost of 
the Mussulman Afghans, The Katub is a pillar of Islam victory erected ahiidst 
the remains of what was once a famous Buddhist city. Modern Delhi; again, was 
the great metropolis of the Mogul emperors. 
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c^ttlc.boliiiul ilicni. ^\n(l Arjuna brotiglit tmay llio entile 
mul (lelivorcd tliem up k> (lie IJr.ilmmn ; and in (lie morning 
lie went to Tndhifilithirn and told him rdl that he had done; 
and he roquc.'^tcd penni^'fiion to (nice his leave and go into 
exile for twelve years according to the mile. And.Yiidhish- 
(hirn was much trouliled, and said: — ‘'Yon have done no 
harm, Arjuna, for 1 am your elder brother, and the same to 
you JUS n fulhor: If indeed I had entered your house when 
Ibnupadi was there, then I should have been bound to go 
out of the city for twelve years j but when you entered my 
house, it was to you as the dwelling of your father; and 1 
pray you therDfovo to think no more of the matter.” But 
Arjuna replied : — “ Y'hon we pledged our.^elves by oath to 
this rule, nothing was said about the house of the elder 
brother being as tho bouse of a father, and I am bound to 
depart out of tho city.” And Arjuna took his leave of his 
jnothcr and brethren, and of hi.s wife Dranpadi, and sot his 
face towards the jungle. 

The que.stion of liow far the matrimonial law 
above indicated is liistorically true, can .scarcely be 
discussed vitli minuteness by the modern liistorian. 
There is, liowcver, sufiicicut evidence to excite tlio 
suspicion tliat it is purely mytbical, and that it lias 
been introduced for the sole purjiosc of toning down 
the more ofl'ensive fcatiu’es of the marriage. It is 
said to Iiavo originated with a famous Brahman 
sage named Narada, who abruptly introduced him- 
self to the five brethren for the purpose of laying 
down the rule.^ The point, however, which is really 
deserving of notice, is tho obligation wliicli each of 
the brothers imposed upon himself, of going into 


2 The story of the inlcn’cnlion of Khrnda is niniising enough, hut scarcely 
fitted for European eyes, lie is said to have been received ^Yith every mark of 
honour and reverence, by Draupadi os 'well ns by her husbands ; but the sago biul 
the delicacy to signal to Draupadi to leave the room, ^vbilst bo discussed >vitb her 
husbands the propriety of their accepting tho arrangement which ho proposed. 
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HISTORY OF exile for twelve years in tlie event of any breach o^l 
paet li. the rule. Abundant evidence can be furni!jhed that 
Proofs that «io; the exile is a myth. It is improbable that aU the 
is a myth. wcapoiis should have been kept in the house ot 
Yudhishthira whilst the matrimonial law was in 
force. It is improbable that Arjuna should have; 
gone out single-handed against a band of robbers. 
The sophistry which Yudhishthira employs to per- 
suade his brother to ignore the law is foreign to the 
character of the speaker, and is probably the- inter- 
polation of some Jesuitical Brdhman. ' The period of 
twelve years is an obvious exaggeration. Moreover, 
it will presently be seen that the. whole narrative of 
Arjuna’s exile is crowded with" details which are 
either supernatural, or Brahmanical, or an outrage 
upon geographical knowledge. The reason for the 
myth is, however, sufficiently obvious. Since Na- 
rada the sage is said to have laid down the rule, it 
became necessary, to- show that the rule was faith- 
fully observed, and this observance could only be 
indicated by an alleged breach of the rule. - - 
Aijiina’s exile; The narrative of the adventures of Arjuna during 

racter. his twclvc years oi exiie^ is evidently the work ot- 
piisrimagcsto One of the later Brahmanical “arrangers.’’ It con- 

sacred )Jrah* ^ i 

^col^anicd by 01 pilgrimages to the most holy Brahmanical 
acrowdofBrih- localities, accompanicd by a crowd' of Brahmanical 
sages, who are palpably supernumeraries. It also 
Amours in the iiicludes three different amom’s in the three most re- 
ters or India, moto quarters of India, namely, Hnrdwar, in the 
extreme north ; Munnipiir, in the extreme east be*- 
yond the Bengal frontier ; and Bwdrakd, in the 
extreme west, at the furthest end of the peninsula of 
Guzerat. Moreover, whilst the Brahmanical com- 
pilers have industriously filled up the time as regards 
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Arjumj have neglected to record a single fact history op 
as^ regardS his Yrife and four brethren ; and the state p^t n. 
of affairs at the end of the tAYclYe long years is pre- 
cisely the same as at the commencement of the exile* • 

This m^^thical character will be rendered stdl more 
evident by a brief relation of the adventures ^Yhich 
are said to have befallen Aijuna during his absence 
from Indra-prastha. For the convenience of com- 
ment the* narrative of the exile may be divided into 
two portions 5 the first comprising the adventures 
prior to Arjuna’s visit to Krishna, and the second 
embracing the legend of Arjuna’s marriage to Krish- 
na’s sister- The first jDortion of the legend is as 
folloTws : — 


Kow raauy Bralniians went.witli Arjuna-j and lie made 
pilgrimages to all tlie holy places^ and he went to Hurdwkr 
oiT the river Ganges_, and bathed there ; and a damsel named 
Ulupi^ the daughter of Yasuki^ the Eaja of the Nagas^ was 
likewise bathing there^ and she saw Aijuna and besought 
him to espouse her^ and he abode with her many days. 
After this Arjuna went into the. countries of the souths and 
proceeded to the Mahendra mountain^ and received many 
praises fi'om Parasu Eama, who dwelt there; and Parasu 
. Edma gave Aijuna many powerful weapons^ and taught him 
many wondrous things in the use of aiTus.** 

'And Aijuna passe’d through many cities and peoples^ 
imtil.he came to the city of ManipurUj and there the daugh- 
ter of the Eaja^ whose name was Ohitrangadaj chanced to 
-see him^ and desired him for her husband. So she con- 
tiived that he should see her, for she was exceedingly 
; beautiful ; and when Aijima saw Chitrangada* he loved her 
likewise, and made himself known to the Eaja of Manipura, 

• . Hatendra is tlie cliain of lulls that extends along the eastern or Coromandel 
.coast from Orissa and the Northern Circars to Gondtra na; part of this 

chain-near Gnnjara is stUl called Mahindra Malei, or the hills of Mahindra. (See 
• , Wilson’s note to Vishnu Purana, p. 174.) Parasu Rama \ras peculiarly a* hero of^^ 
■ the Brahmans, and the myths respecting him wOl be found in another place. 

VOL. I. 10 
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msTOUT OT and demanded Ms dauglitci' in marriage. TIio Raja replied : 

India; — « CHtrdngada is my only cliild^ and tlie great god Siva lias 

^ — ordained tliat neitlier I, nor tlie Rajas of Manipura wlio were 

before ine, nor those who will come after, me^ shall have 
’more than one cMldj be it a lad or a damsel : If therefore I 
give you my daughter in marriage^ you must give to mo any 
son that she may bear to you, that he. may succeed in the 
- Raj.'’^ So Arjuna pledged his word to the Raja and married 

OMtrdngada, and she gave birth to a son who was named 
Babhru-vilhana ; and Arjuna dwelt at Manipura for three 
years. 

Proceeds to After this Al’juna took leave of Ms wife and son and de- 

parted out of Manipm-a., and travelled through many regions 
until he came to the holy place named Prabhiisa^ which is 
nigh unto Dwaraktij where he met Krishnaj and the other 
CMeftaius of the Yadava tribOj who were reigning there. 


:• ; {i »•:' .V 

!' 'i'i < 
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The foregoing legend of the exile of Aijnna 
comprises a few significant incidents, which demand 
special consideration. , The ■ intimation that he was 
accompanied by many Brdhmans, and that he made 
pilgrimages to all the holy places, . is apparently a 
general statement, having for its object the con- 
version of Arjuna into a BiAhman hero, piously 
attentive to all Brahmanical observances and ordin- 
ances. But the stories of his amours were introduced 
for a different purpose, though still having the same 
ultimate object in view. They have been appar- 
ently incorporated with the Mahd Bhdrata, for the 
pm'pose of representing Aijmxa as the ancestor of 
certain Eajas of a powerful Scythian race, known as 
the Ndgas, whose history is deeply interwoven with 
that of the Hindiis. These Scythic Ndgas worship- 
ped the serpent as a national deity, and ado23ted it 
as a national emblem, and from these circumstances 
they appear to have derived the name of Ndgas, or 
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serpents. The seats of these Ndgas were not con- histouy or 

lined to India, for they have left ti’aces of their he- 

lief in almost every religious sj^stem, as well as in ^ 

almost every country in the ancient world. They 

appear to have entered India at some remote period, 

and to liave pushed their way towards the east and 

south ; hut Avhether they preceded the Aiyans, or 

whether they followed the Aryans, is a point which 

has not yet been decided. In process of time these confusion bo- 

Nagas became ideiitified witli serpents, and the re- 

suit has heen a strano'c confusion in the ancient 

i ^ 

myths between serpents and human beings ; be- 
tween. the deity find emblem of the Ndgas and the 
Naaras themselves.® 

O ^ 

The great historic fact in connection with the Ancient conflict 
Ndaras, which stands prominently forward in Hindu Brahmans and 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ the N/igas 

myths, is the fierce persecution which they suffered gfeTrS^rionf 
at the hands of the Brdhmans. The destruction of iife’ErfiSi. 
serpents at the bnrning of the forest of Khdndava, diusts.- 
the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms one of 
the opening scepes in the Mahd Bhdrata, and the 
supernatm’al exploits of the youthful Krishna against 
the serpents sent io destroy him, are all expressions 
of Brahmanical hatred towards the Ndgas. Ulti- 
mately this antagonism merged into that deadly con- 

^ See some interesting notices ‘of tlie !N‘^gns in Elliot’s Supplcmetiiari/ Gloss- 
ary^ art Gonviiiga. Sir Elliot observes that the Nagas extended their 

usurpations to the Magadbh empire of Bahar, the throne of w'hich was held by 
.the Nag or serpent dynasb ten generations. A branch of them, the Nagbun- 
see chieftains of Bamgurh Sirgooja, have the lunettes of their serpent ancestor 
engraved on their signets in proof of their lineage ; while the capital and district 
of Nagpore arc called after their name. 

It may be added that the whole of the Scythian race are mythically descended 
from a being half woman and half serpent, who bore three sons to Heracles 
(Herod, rv. 9, 10). It ivas no doubt from this creation that Milton borrowed his 
conception of sin. The serpents that are said to have invaded the kingdom of 
Lydians just before the doAvnfall of Croesus, were probably nothing more than 
Scythian Nugas (Herod, i.). 
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iiiBTouY oii' liAsa, a famous locality in tliC iioiglibourliood of 
Sa-'ii. Dwdralcti., when ho mot with tlio advonturbs which 
~ arc described in tlic following legend : — 

KUsiumrc- Now wlicn ICrislnia heard of tlio approach of ins Idns- 

wiui (,Tciit re- man Arinna. ho wont out to mocli liiin, and condncled him 
joicmga at Dwft- .1 ■' ' i • <i 1 

niUA. with gi’oat respect to Ins own Jionsc, and gave orders tJiat. 

the city of Dwiirahd should ho dressed out with flowers and 
hannors and every sign of rejoicing ; and he onterfained 
Arjuna many days, and took him out every day to hunt or 
to indo. And it came to pass that after a while Krishna 
held a great assomhly on a beautiful mountain named 
■ Kaivataka, which is nigh unto the city of Dwiiraka ; and he 
gave a great feast there to all the Chieftains and their ladies, 
but the ladies wore entertained in a separate pa-sdlion by 
themselves. On the first day of the feast, JCi-ishna took 
Ai'juna by the hand and led him over tlio mountain, and ns 
they wore walking together they came near to the assembly 
of ladies ; and when the ladies saw Kidshna they came up 
and spoke to him, and amongst them was Subhadnl, who 
.j.i.... siniUcn was Krishna’s sister. And Arjuna saw Subhadni, and he 

'illi Subli'idrit. 1 . • 1 •j.i 1 J.TJ 7 7* 1 

was stricken witli her great beauty and exceeding elegance^ . 
and ho interchanged glances with her. And Krishna saw 
that he was stricken, and said: — “How can you, who 
wander in the habit of a pilgrim,- cast yom- eyes upon the 
ladies, and so lose your heart ? ” Arjuna replied : — “ "When 
a beautiful figure strikes the eye- it .will captivate the licart, 
and so it was unwittingly with mo : ” and with these words 
ho turned away. Then Krishna took him by the hand, and 
said : — “ This is my sister : If you wish to havo her for your 
wife I will ask my father to give her to you.” Arjuna 
replied : — “ What happiness can equal that of tho man who 
has your sister for his wife ? ” Then Krishna said : — “My 
older brother Balai’iiina is desirous of gmug this sister of 
mine to Duiyodliana, but I will give her to you.” 

And the feast on the mountain lasted two days, and on 
the morning of the third day the Chieftains and tho ladies 
prepared to return to Dwarakd. And Krishna took Arjuna 
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aside, .anti gave liitn liis own chariot, and four horses as 
swift as tiro wind, and said to him : — I present you with 
this sister of mine fm’ your wife, wdth the entire consent of 
iny father Vasudeva : Ascend the cliariot and overtake my 
sister who is already on the road to Dwiirakii, and' mount her 
upon the chariot likewise, and drive away with all speed to 
your own country, that you may he at Indra-prastha before 
the news reaches iho ears of my brother Balariima/^ So 
Aijuna followed the counsel of Kia'shna, and he ascended 
the chariot, and proceeded along the road to Dwfiraka until 
lie overtook Subhadrii, who was riding in a chariot together 
with some other ladies ; and ho drove slowly along by the 
side on Nvhich vSiibhadnl was until he came close to her, and 
then leaping down ho took hold of her hand, and lifted her 
out of her chariot into his onm, and drove off with aU speed 
along the road to Indi’a-prastha, 

. Then the people who saw what Ai’juna had done, set up 
a loud cry; and some of them hastened to Dwaraka, and 
entered the place of Council where Krishna and Balai’dma, 
and their father Vasudeva, and the other Chieftains were 
sitting together, and told how' Aijuna had carried away the 
daughter of Vasudeva, And Balarama was exceedingly 
Avroth, and he ordered his servants to mount their horses, 
and set out to pursue Ai-juna ; but seeing that Krishna 
showed no ' conceni, he said to liim : — As you are not 
affected at hearing that Arjuna has carried away Subhadra, 
it must have been done Avith your consent : But it was not 
laAvful for you to giv'c aAvay our sister without speaking a 
word to me ; and Arjuna carries his death with him, for I 
will surely folloAV liini, and slay him, and all his kindred.” 
Krishna replied : — “ ^Vli}’-, my brother, make all this sth ? 
Arjuna is a kinsman of ours, and his family is of the noblest, 
and endowed Avitli every estimable quahty : What disgrace 
then can it be to us that Arjuna should have our sister for 
his Avife ? Whereas, if you go and bring her back, who else 
Avill espouse her aftei’ she has been in the house of another 
man ? So in this case, therefore, it is well to shoAv no 
• concern, and to send messengers to Ai-juna and bid him 
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return to tliia’ cit}’’, tLat ho ina}'' ho inarrietl to oiir^sister 
according to tlio ordinance/’ And JBalavhna, f=aid: — 
‘‘ Since you arc so well satisfied with this matter^ j-’QU may 
do as it pleases you/’ So ICrishna sent messengovs to hring 
hack Arjun’aj and Arj'una returned to Dwiirak/i ; and Krishna 
held a great marriage feast, and gave liis sister to Arjima 
according to the estahlishcd rites, and Ai-jnna ahodo at 
Dwiirak-a many months. 

After this, when the twelve years of exile were accom- 
plished, Arjuna took leave of his new kinsmen, and departed 
with his wife Suhhadi-a for the city of Indra-prastha. And 
Kaja Yudhishthira rejoiced to seo him, and each of his 
brethren in turn gave him a feast which lasted many days. 
And Arjuna wont to the apai-fcmont of Draupadf; but sho 
was jealous, and looked coldly upon him, and said : — 
” Wliat have you to do with me ? ■ Whore is the daughter 
of A^asudeva?” But Arjuna replied with soothing words, 
and he caressed her, and after a while sho became reconciled 
to him as before. Then Arjuna went out and bi-ouglit 
Subliadvd' to his mother Kuntf, and Subhadra fell at the 
feet of her mother-in-law : and Kuntf lifted her up, and 
kissed her very affectionately, and gave her man^’ blessings. 
Subhadra then approached Draupadf, and bowed herself, 

; and said : — " I am thy servant ! ” And Draupadf bowed 
in like manner, and embraced her, and said : — " May your 
husband be without ouemies ! ■” Then Subhadra was filled 
with joy, and said : — “ May it be so ! •” And henceforth 
there was amity between Draupadf and Subhadra ; and 
Draupadf gave birth to five sons, one to each of her hus- 
bands j but Subhadra, had one sou only, whose nam,e was 
Abliimanyu. 

Tlie foregoing legend is undoubtedly a jjleasing 
story, and real genius is displayed in describing the 
meeting of Arjuna and Draupadf, and that of Sn- 
bbadra and Draupadf, under sucb peculiar circum^ 
stances as tliose involved in the institution of poly- 
andry. But tbe vast distance from Dwavakd to 
Indi’a-prastba excites tbe suspicion that tbe romance 
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is; a.])uro liction, belonging to the series of myths histohy or 
which Jmve l)ccn interwoven with the main Iradi- pAnTii. 
ti<'>ii for tlie sake of associating Krislina with the 
IVmdnvas. 'riiis .susj)icion is confirmed ]jy a tradi- 
tion, too decjdy rooted for Brahmanical interpola- 
tions to explain away, which not only renders the 
alliance incredible, but fully indicates the reason for 
itsS introduction in the i\Iaha Bharata. The identi- y.'H' >ntro- 

(IntXHi t« cover 

fication of Krishna with Jaganmith, which will be 
discussed in another })lace, lays bare the truth. In with lus jililtT. 
the festivals of that god the three images of Krishna, 
his brother Balarama; and his sister Subhadra, are 
brought prominently forward ; and the jjOjjulacc do 
nol fail to heap rcjn’oaches upon Krishna, and upon 
his sister likewise, for having indulged in a criminal 
intlnuu;y. It is, therefore, impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the story of jVi'juna’s marriage is a 
myth, intended to cover the older tradition, which 
casts .so foul a blot upon the memory of the favourite 
hero.” 

The general history of the Kauravas and Pan- I’crM or Arja- 
davas during the alleged period of Arjuna’s exile is pj.'J.eki'hisiW 
altogether a blank a significant silence which alone anaT>SS^.'“ 
is suflicient to indicate that the interval of twelve 
years is purely mythical, and that there are few or 
no breaks between the foundation of Indra-prastlla, 
the burning of the forest of Kluindava, and the 
event which will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 

^ In the older Iradilion, Subhadra is said to have lived in criminal intimacy 
Avith both her brother?* This tradition is univci'snlly hiiown and believed by tbo 
people in ppitc of tlic fitorj’ of the niairiago of Subbadrfi ; and the ^rnssul- 
inans frerpiontly taunt the Hindus uithtbe fact. The rundits reconcile the stories 
by a fiction of there having been two Subbatlrfis. As to Krishna’s proceedings, 
they are explained a\vay as mhy*i, or dcliusion. ^Ifiyb is a most important idea 
in the Ilindd sj-slem of theology, and Avill be disciL^sctl in a future volume under 
the bead of religion. 
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When the Ptindavas had established themselves 
in the city of Indra-prastha, their Raj flonrislicd ex- 
ceedingly ; and tlie following poetical picture of a 
prosperous Raj, which has been taken from tlieMahd 
Bhdrata, may he accepted as an ideal description be- 
longing to an age when the Bnilimans exercised a 
real supremacy, not only over the people hut over 
the Rajas themselves : — 

Row Kaja Tudliislitliira ruled liis Baj -witli great justice^ 
protecting liis subjects as lie would Ids own sons^ and sub- 
duing all bis euemies round about, so tbat every man was 
without fear of war or disturbance, and gave bis w'bole miud 
to tbo performance of every religious duty. And tbe Baja 
bad plenty of rain at tbe proper season, and all bis subjects 
became ricb ; and tbe virtues of tbe Baja were to bo seen in 
tbe great increase of trade and’merebaudiso, in tbe abundant 
harvests, and tbe prolific cattle. Every subject of tbe Baja 
was pious ; there were no liars, no thieves, and no swindlei’s ; 
and there were no di’ougbts, no floods, no locusts, no con- 
flagrations, no foreign invaders, and no parrots to eat tbo 
grain. The neighbouring Bajas, despairing of conquering 
Baja Yudhishthira, were very desirous of securing bis friend- 
ship . Meanwhile Baj a Yudhishthira, though he would n ever 
acquire wealth by unfair means, yet prospered so exceed- 
ingly, that had he lavished his riches for a thousand years no 
diminution would ever have been perceived. 
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. ^ The Brnhnianicnl lone of tliis mythical dcscrip* 
i ion of ;*f Haj is strikingly illuairntivo of the change 
I'ctwcini the period of Kshatriy.'i conquest and that 
of Bralnnanical ascendancy. Tlie stress laid upon 
the importance of peace to enable the people to jicr- 
fonn their duties is pcctdiarly Bi'alnnanical. The 
Kslmiri3*as were a military class who delighted in 
war: and the blessings of peace as enabling the peo- 
ple to perform their religious duties is scarcely likely 
to have found a jilace in their own traditions. On 
the otlierhandj the performance of a ceaseless round 
of religious duties, and the sj)ccial observance of par- 
ticular day.s, form the constant burden of Brahman- 
ieal teaching; and the whole spirit of the myth, the 
eulogies which arc freely bestowed upon the piety of 
the Baja and his subjects, and the temporal prosperit}’’ 
which rewarded such piety, is precisely what might 
have been expected from a priest caste labouring to 
enforce the duties of religion amongst an agricultural 
population. 

When Baja Yudhishthira had thus triumphed 
over all his enemies, he resolved on j)crforming‘the 
great royal sacriiicc known as the Bajasiiya, at which 
he should be inaugurated as an independent and 
sovereign Baja. This famous sacrifice appears to 
have existed as an institution amongst the ancient 
Kshatriyas at a remote period antecedent to the rise 
of the Brahmans as a sacred and exclusive caste ; and 
undoubtedly during tlic ascendancy of the Elshati’iyas 
it had a political as well as a religious significance, 
being an assertion of sovereignty and supremacy as 
Avcll as a sacrifice to the gods. In its original form 
it seems to have been a gi'eat national feast; the 
prototype of the banquets which were held in olden 
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time in Westminster Hall at the coronation of tlio 
ancient kings of England ; and wliicli wore attended 
hy the feudal Barons of the realm ayIio liad already 
paid their liomago and sworn fealty to tlio new 
sovereign. Still, like most ancient institutions, the 
banquet was invested with a religious meaning, and 
was regarded both as- a coronation feast and as a 
sacrifice to the gods. Indeed, it seems to have boon 
a ceremonial at once devotional and festive ; in which 
animals were sacrificed and roasted, and duly offered 
with hymns and invocations to the deities of the 
Vedas, as well as served up at the national banquet to 
the kinsmen, neighbours, and tributary Chieftains.’ 

^ The modo by v’liicli the Bifilimans arrogated to themselves tlic sole right of 
officiating at tho great sncrificos, and even of partaking of the meat, is curion.sly 
indicated by the following myths, which Imvc been preserved in the Aitarcya Brnh- 
manam (Book vir. c. 4, Uang’s translation). Jt should ho premised that sacrifice 
is personified ; so, too, is divine knowledge as tho Brahma, and sovereignty as the 
Kshatlra. Tlie following texts arc extracted verbatim : — 

“ After Prajapati had created tho sacrifice, tlio Brahma (divine knowledge) 
and tho Kshattra (sovcrcignty)^wcro produced. Ahor both two kinds of creatures 
sprang up, such ones ns cat the sacrificial food, and such oiics n.s do not cat it. 
All caters of tho sacrificial 'food followed tlio Bralimn, the non-catcrs followed the 
IMmttra. Therefore, tho Brfihmans only are caters of the sacrificial food, whilst 
the Ksliattriyas, Yais’ yas, add Shudras do not cat it. 

“ The sacrifice \Ycnt away from both of them. Tho Brahma and Kshattra 
followed it. The Brahma followed with all its implements, and tho Kshattra 
followed (also) with its implements. Tho implements of tho Brahma arc those 
required for porfoming a sacrifice. The implements of tho I^shattra are a horec, 
carnage, an armour, and a hoAv with niTow. Tho Kshattra, not reaching the 
sacrifice, returned ; for, frightened hy the weapons of the Kshattra, the sacrifice 
ran aside. Tho Brahma then followed the sacrifice, and reached it. Ilcmming 
thus the sacrifice in it3 further course the Brahma stood still ; the sacnficc, reached 
and hemmed in its course, stood still also, and recognising in the liand of the 
Brahma its own implements, returned to tho Brahma. The sacrifice Imvbig thus 
remained only in the' Brahma, it is therefore only placed among the Brfihmnns 
(i. c. they alone are allowed to perform it). 

The Kshattra then ran after this Brahma, and said to it, ‘ Allow me to take 
possession of this sacrifice (which is placed in thee).’ Tho Brahma said, ‘Well, 
let it he so j lay down thy own weapons, assume, hy means of tho implements of 
the Brahma (tho sacrificial implements) wliich constitute the Brahma, the form 
of tlic Brahma, arid return to it ! ' Tho Kshattra obeyed, laid down its own 
weapons, assumed, hy moans of the implements of the Bralima whicli constitute 
tho Brahma, its form, and returned to it. Therefore, even a Kshattriya, when* 
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. . PurnifT tlio subsoquont period wlicn ilic ascend. ni.sToiiY or 
nney ofilio Ib'alnnan,*^ bof,^^n to assert itself side by I'inTii. 
side vitli tlic sovereisrnty of tlio Kslmtriyas, ilio ivciinoofihn 
0(MVinoni!d of tlicsc sacriliccs underwent a .significant 


llralmmiiiral 


cluinge. Idle .sinqilc ofi'erings to the god.s were 110 ^H'cndancy. 
longer made liy the patriarch of thchnnily, orCliief- 
tain of the trilio, but by an exclusive sacerdotal class, 
claiming u divine origin, and inve.stcd with super- 
natural powers, ddie result was that the political ci'purn in uk' 
])nrport of the festival apjiears in a gj’cat inoasurc to 
have passed away, whilst even the religious idea fifHrioiH CxkI.* 

7 • • .% ••i*»**,* nuKiiliotl l)y tlic 

Avlneli lound expression in tlio orij»;niai insditAition 

^ i ' tlint tl»‘ doily 

lo.st all their untural atid joyous character. Tlic child- .“iudodby"" 
like idea of projiitiatiiig the god.s with choice viauds nniinnl'i were to 
became more or less modiliccl by the more gloomy, atonement for 
but, at the same time, more comjilex conception, that 


Ilf’ l:iY.R<lo\vn lu’i %vcapon‘^ ninl n-'Unu ^ the fonn of the Ilrahina hy means of the 
raenficial iinph incuts returns to the fncrifice (lin is nllowcd a share in it).* 

^5 ri‘p\ril-< the portion of facnficial food wliich is to hccntcnhy'thc facrificcr, 
they “ivlKtht r tlic IC^hnltriya hhouhl cat, or ^Yhctllcr hr should not cat it ? They 

if hr cat, then he cnnnnit'^ n frrtat fin, ns haviii”' ciilcn Kacrihcial food nltliougli 
he is rm ahitftid (one tiftt pmuittul to cal). If ho do not cat, then lie cuts hini- 
Fclf oil fn>m the Micritlcc (with which lie was connected). For the portion to bo 
rnten by the facrifjcfr, is the sacrifice: Thi.s is to he made over to the Ilnihma 
For the llrahma priest of the Kshattrini is in the place of (liLs) Pnrohita. 
'J*ho Purohita is the one-half of the KFhalriyri ; only through the intervention of 
niiothcr (the Pmhma prie-t), the porlif>u api>ears to be eaten by him, though he 
drts's not eat it with Ins own momh. ‘ For the pacrifico is there where the Ilrnhina 
(pri(-t) i«. The entire F.acritlcr is placed in the Jlnihmn, and the sncriftccr is in 
the Facrilicr. They throw the Fncrifice (in the fhape of the portion which is to 
be* eaten by the facrificer) into the parnfice (which has thc^fomi of the Prahma) 
ju*'! as they throw water into w*a(er, fire into fire, without making it overfiow', 
nor causing any injury to the facrificcr. Tliercforo is this portion to be eaten by 
the Faerificcr (if ho be a Kshattriya) to be given up to the Brahma. 

‘‘Some saerificial priests, however, sacrifice this portion to the fire, sapng, * I 
place thro in Prajfipat^s w'orid, which is called vibhan (shining everywhere), be 
joined to the sacrificer, Svuha ! * But thus the sacrificial priest ought not to pro- 
ceed. For the portion to he eaten by the sacrificer is the sacrificer himself. What 
priest, therefore, i^^erts this, hums the sacrificer in the fire. (If any one should 
observe a priest doing“ so) ho ought to tell him, * Thou hast singed the sacrificer 
in the tire. Agni ^Yill hum his breaths, aud ho will consequently die. Thus it 
alvvay.s happens. Therefore, he .should not think of doing so.** 
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nisTouY 01? blood must be sbed to ^Dropitiate an offended deity-, 
and to atone for any neglect in the fulfilment of. 
superstitions duties, or for any breacli of Braliman- 
ical law. Accordingly, whilst the primitive ritual 
was still maintained, whilst the flesh meat, the simple 
cahes, the parched grain, the clarified butter, the 
milk, the curds, and the soma wine, were still offered 
to the genial gods of the Vedas, the animals were 
slaughtered at the stake in the hope of appeasing the 
wrath of some revengeful and exacting deity, or as a 
vicarious atonement for national transgression or in- 
dividual' sin. 

nraiimanicM But aguiust these superstitious conceptions of a 
sncriS.pcn- divino ruler deliorhtina’ in blood there arose that . 

nuccs.midcnsto, _ ^ ^ ° i-.-iii- t 

uierSitum uiighty movement known as Buddhism. In the 
i.x"to 800 a'Id! same reforming spirit, and about the same age of the 
world’s history, in which Isaiah denounced the rites 
and observances of the Mosaic law, tire m^^sterious- 
Buddha arose to anathematize the animal sacrifices 
of the Brdhmans.® For a period of twelve centuries, 
namely, from the sixth century before the Christian 
era until the eighth century after it. Buddhism 
triumphed throughout Hindfistan; trampling upon 
the whole ceremonial of Brahmanism, with all its 
sacrifices, penances, and jcastes ; and scttmg forth 

- Isaiah’s dcmmcialions of the [Mosaic ritual aro \cty strong, “ Hear Iho 
Avord of the Lord, yc rulers of Sodom ! Give car unto the law of our God, yc 
]jcoplo of Gomorrah I To what purpose i.s the multitude of your sacnficcs unto, 
mo ? saith the Lord, I am full of the humt^offerings of rams, and the fut of fed 
' beasts, and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of hc^goats. 
"When you come to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts r Bring no more vain oblations ! incenso is an ubonnnation 
unto mo ; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assomhlies, I cannot away 
with ; it is iniquity, oven the solemn meeting. Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth ; they arc a .trouble unto mo; lam weary to 
bear tbom” (L«aiab i. 10 — 1 * 1 ). The story of Cain and Abel points to an opposite 
direction, 'i’hc fruits of the earth were not accepted, but only the firstlings of the 
flock (Gen, iv. 2 — 4 ), 
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tjie 4)aramouiit necessity for purity of mind and history op 
liody, aild a more elevated moral rule. Sacrifices n’. 
of all kinds were especially excluded from the 
Buddhist ritual ; and no corresponding rite was per- 
mitted beyond the offering of flowers to the Buddhas 
who had attained the perfection of being. At the ex- xirai 800'S 
piration of that period, namely, about ten centuries 
ago, there arose that great Brahmanical reaction or 
re^dval, which has continued with hut slight dis" 
turbance 'from either Islam or Christianity down to 
the present da}^. But the reforming spirit of 
Buddhism has never been wholly eradicated, and moX'rnaKcor'' 
indeed has left a lasting impress ujion the national 
ritual. The great sacrifices of antiquity have nGTGr Animal sacri- 

ficcs rcjflnccd 

been revived; and the sacrifice of goats has been 
restricted to the exceptional worshiji of Dm’ga, and 
chiefly confined to the province of Bengal. The 
Homa, or clarified ' butter, which is presented to 
the fire in sacrificial ladles, and the Pfiyasa or sacred 
food of rice and miUc, which is cooked in the sacri- 
ficial kettles, form in the present day the main staple 
of the so-called ofierings or sacrifices to the gods of 
India. 

From the foregoing observations it will have been Review of tlio* 

^ ^ , . subject. Four 

seen that, since the first institution -of the Rajasfi}^, 
the national conception of sacrifice has undergone {‘'I'^The coronn 
four modifications, corresponding to the four great the Ksh^triy.^ 
periods of Hinddliistory, namely, the Ksliatriya, the daues^foiis'of 
Brahmanical, the Buddhistic, and the Brahmanical 
revival. The great sacrifices or banquets of the Buddinlts5^''° . 
Kshatriyas were modified by the Brdhmans into oru 
sacrificial sessions of a pmnlv religious charact'- '* , 
but were subsequently swept away by the -orm- . 
ation of Buddha, which only permitted of the r. 
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ofTorlng of flowers. So conijflctc and cflocinal was 
iliis refornmtion, iliai anininl saerificos found no 
place in the Bralnnanical revival ; and the offerings 
to the godshoncofortli mainly ('onsislcd of ITonui and 
Pu3'asaj the clarified butler and the sacred food." 
These data slioidd bo bonic in mind whilst consider- 
ing the description of the Ivajasfnni of Yudhislithira ; 
inasmuch as the i\Ialia Bharata appears to have as- 
sumed its present shape during the later ])oriod of 
Bralnnanical revival ; and consequently the descrip- 
tion of the Kajasiij-a in the form in which it has he(m 
handed down hy the Bralnnanical compilers, hears 
traces of nearly all the ideas which prevailed through- 
out the widely different periods mapped out in the 
foregoing paragraphs. One exception, however, 
must be noticed, namely, that the fact of animal 
sacrifices in the Eajasiiya of Yndhishthira has been 
f apparently suppressed in the IMaha Bharata, although 
it uudouhtcdl}^ found a place in the earh^ Bralmianic 
ritual.'* The result has been that the sacrifice is not 
represented as an atonement for sin. Even this 
exception,, however, finds fidl expression in the 
Aswainddha, or horse sacrifice performed hy Yud- 
hishthira at the conclusion of the great Avar 5 as well 

3 AVlulst glico or clarified butter formed tbc staple of the Iloma, and rice and 
milk were the staple of the Payasa, other materials of smaller importance were 
and arc mingled with both, chiefly consisting of things produced from the cow, 
Tliis part of the subject will he considered in connection with the worship of the 

cOW. 

^ That an animal was tied to a stake and sacrificed as a humt-ofTering at 
the Eajastiya, is plainly set forth in the Aitarcya Brfilimnnam, which apparently 
contains the oldest form of purely Brahmanical ritual extant. Dr Hang has pub- 
lished the original text of this valuahlo Bralimana, with an English version ' 
attached ; and it may hc'addcd that his work is of the highest anthority, inas- 
much as he practised all the ancient forms of sacrifice under the direction of one 
of the few Brfihmans who have presen’cd the sacrificial mysteries as they de- 
^ scended from the remotest tim^. See Dr Ilaug’s preface to the .^Vitarep Brfih- 
manam. 
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nsjn.tlio Aswmmklba ])erforiiicd by I^dnui after lii.s insTonYOP 
war widi* Ivuvniiu ; nil of which will fully nppcar in A^nTYi. 
their ])ro])C'r place hcrcafu'r. / 

The of the Ilaiasiiva of Yudhi.slilhira pM-ionoriiio 

iiuiy l)c uivKiea into four seclionsj niunoly : 

Is{, d’ho jjreliminaiy Conquesfs. 

2iul; ’^J’hc •Sacrifice and Banquet. 

.■'rd, d’he Dculh of Sisup.ala. 

•ifh, The .jealousy of Duryodhana. 

Ill (akinc: into consideration the preliminary a ) rroiminary 
coiupiests of the IVnulavas, it will bo necessary to 
hear in mind what ajipear to be the bare facts. The 
Hajasuya was a triumphant, ceremony, d’lie IVmda- 
A'as had f^one out of irastinajnir with their mother, 
their joint wife, and tlieir jiricst, and had .set- 
tled in a now country. They had built the fort at 
Tndra-prastha, cleared the jungle of Khandava, and 
driven out the Scythian tribe known ns the Ndgas. 

Finally, having founded a new Haj, and having suf- 
ficiently cstabli.shed a supremacy over every border- 
ing enemy, and liaving thus jiroved to the .satisfac- 
tion of their new subjects that they could protect 
cattle and harvests, the}’ invited all their kinsmen 
and neighbours to a .Rajasii}ni, and in the presence 
of all the peoide solemnly inaugiir.ated their elder 
brother Yudhishlhira as Raja of Klulndava-prastha. 

The very restricted area of conquest indicated of 

^ ^ conquest. 

in the foregoing incidents would bo ainpl}^ sufficient 
to warrant the performance of a Rajasiiya. The 
ceremony certainly involved the idea of conquest idea omo ita- 
over every enemy ; but this idea would bo suf- "J’l’ii- 
ficiently realized if a Raja had established himself 
in a Raj, and gained by his exploits the respect of 
all tlic Chieftains in the immediate neighbomffiood. 


vor,. I. 
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HISTORY OP In a later ago, however, when the memory of the 
actual facts had nearly passed away, and' the dim 
idcaorihoRv traditions were remodelled by later bards of boimd- 
iJSwSooivl^ imaginations but limited geographical know- 
ledge, the idea of conquest extended indefinitely 
over the whole earth, and necessarily led to the in- 
• troduction of a considerable amount of mythical 

matter in order to realize the marvellous idea of 
universal empire. How this was effected may bo 
gathered from the following myth : — 

AVavstof tho Noav Avliou Ai'iuiia liad rctui’iiod to liis bi’otlircn at ludra- 

IVindavas. t i i t 

prastlia, tlio Pandavas went out to wai’ and conquered many 
JfiU'rmiucH w Rijn'S, aud Raja Yudliislitliira dotermined to perform tlio 
sacrifice wliicL. is called tlio Rajasilya. Having brought 
all liis passions under the most perfect controb Raja Yndliish- 
(iSojunsui)- ordered every debt which any qf his subjects owed to 
jccis. -jjQ Qf puijlic treasury ; but. there Avoro fow 

debtors in that Raj, for all the people Avoro over engaged in 
■virtuous and pious acts, and they rejoiced Avhon they heard 
that the Ra-ja Avas about to perform a Rajasilya. Then the 
.flails n GouncU. Raja Called together a Council of his brethren j and tho 
Brtlhmaus, and his preceptor Dhaumya, and the sago Yyiisa 
•Avero also present ; and ho told tho Council Avhat ho intended 
to do, and they all consented and rejoiced exceedingly. 
But still Raja YudhishthiraAvas distrustful of himself, rind ho 
Ha nmUa?M his commouco tlio Sacrifice Avithout taking tho counsel 

counsel. of Krishna; and ho sent messengers to D.wdrakd to inAuto 
Krishna to come to Indra-prastha. And Krishna came to 
Indra-prastha, and said : — “ There remains one Raja to bo 
conquered before you can perform tho Rajasilya sacrifice, and 
quest of jart-' Jai’iisandlia tho Raja of Magadhd.'’^ And Krishna 

and Arjuna and Bhlma disguised themselves as Brdlimane, 
and journeyed to tho city of Magadhil, and Bhlma challongod 
Jardsandha to single combat ; and J ardsandha came out and 
/ought against Bhlma, and after much, fighting ho was 
defeated and slain. Then tho throe retumod to Indra- 
prastha., and Krishna advised Yudhishthira how tho Rajar 
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steAoaia be perfomed, A^d WUisMfe coamnudod mY™v ov 
to foa Wto to go aud codcct tribute for tUo perform. iu„r ,l. _ 
ance of tlie sacrifice from all tlie Eajas in tilic world, as as 
ressarp m a Eajasdp r and to seut Arjuua to fto uori p — |r,„ 
Blilma to tlie east, Saliadeva to tlie soatli, mid Kikul 
tlie west, and tliey went abroad for a whole yoar/ vnriit. 

• BTien the 3''ear was folly over the four brethren returned 
to Indra-prastha, and all the friends of Yudliishthira coun- 
selled him not to lose the opportunity of performing tho 
RajasuyaV Krishna, who had returned to Dwfiralcu, came 
again to Indra-prastha with immense wealth and a largo 
army 5 for as the walls protect the house so Krishna pro- 
tected the Pandavas ; and every man rejoiced to behold 
Krishna, as men rejoice to behold tho rising sun. Then 
KajauTudhishthira again spohe to Krishna about the Eaja- 
suya i and &ishna said ; — You are now a great Kaja, and 
it is proper for you to perform the Eajasuya, and I shall 
rejoice to assist you, and will do whatever you command.^’ jasiiv.'t. 
.Yudliishthira replied; — ^‘Tour presence alone is a sufficient 
guarantee for the success of my -Eajasiiya.” 

The wdiole of the foregoing narrative is evidently 
a myth of the Brahmanical compilers who sought to f<.'rcgoittK uarra- 
promulgate the worship of Krishna. The mythical warsoftiicfotir 
wandermgs of the four brothers to the four quarters 
of the earth, wWe they ivaged supernatural wars, 
and whence they brought away supernatural quan- 
tities of gifts and tribute, are wholly unworthy of 
notice.® The mythical .conquest of Jardsandlia, convipstof Jn- 
Kaja of Magadbd, cabs, however, for- some remark. 

In the traditional life of Krishna, that hero is repre- 
sented as a cowherd of the Yadava tribe, who re- 
W against the R j a^Iathm-a. and put him 

ical Vy&sa rntroauced, tvIio spent lAn mytli- 

taoraUtT to Yndhislithira. ^ ^ imparting lessons of 

of S«osmpfiicaUno\\ydge posKs^Xth^^^ exHbUmg the extent 

- r ^ CQiiiparatiYoly modem times. " 
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. ,Ntw when all tilings had l.iccn inado ready for fcho 
Ihijasiiya, *dl the U.-ijas came i.o the place et‘ sacriilco, hring- 
inir much wealth with thoin ; and those who wove friends to 
Itaja YiulhiHhlhira brought great presents, and those who 
had been compiered brouglit much tribute. And all the 
kinsmen of the lYuulavas came in lilce manner to the Ihija- 
siiya. Duryodhana and all the Kauravas were there, together 
with the Maharaja, and Hhishma, and Drona, and Drnpada, 
the father of Draupadi, and Sisupala, the ihija of Chedi, and 
Krishna, and his brother Ihdar.iina, and his father Vasudoya. 
And .all the llajas of the ^liddlo Country, and all the Itajas 
of the South Country, came in like manner to the Kajasiiya; 
and altogether tbevu were so many Itajas that their names 
cannot be reconnted. 

And every Itaja had a lodging or pavilion of his own, in 
which provi.sions of every variety were served ujo in great 
abundance. And these jiavilions were all very lofty, and 
of a pviro white colour inlaid with gold ; and round about 
each pavilion were very many beautiful trees, and round 
about the trees was a lofty wall covered with garlands of 
tlowci'S. And the windows in those pavilions wore made of 
golden network, and the doors to the rooms wore made of 
solid gold, and the w’alls of tho rooms were made of gold and 
silver. And all tho rooms were laid with rich carpets, and 
decorated with furniture fitted for a Ilaja, and perfumed with 
sandal wood and incense. And tho stairs leading to tho 
upper rooms, were so made, that no man found it difficult to 
go up or down. xYnd tho moment a man entered one of 
these rooms ho w'as sure to bo refreshed wore ho ever so 
weary. And tho llajas behold tho sacrifice while they wore 
seated in those rooms. 

And Raja Yudhishthira commanded that all tho Brah- 
mans and K.shatriyas, and all tho respectable Vaisyas and 
Sddras, should bo invited to attend tho Rajasiiya. And all 
the Rajas came and took up their abode m the pavilions ; 
and all the Brahmans who wore to assist at the sacrifice came 
in like mannei’, and were eiitertained as splendidly as the 
Rajas- And all the four castes came as they had been in- 
vited. And the whole city of Indra-prastha resounded 
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piotui’e of tlie events which actually transpired. The history op 
scene which probably presented itself to the eye at pabx ii. , 
the Rajasiiya, was a barbarous sacrifice followed by probabicpsc- 
a rude least in the open au’. i he ceremonies per- scene. 

. V Probable cha- 

formed at the sacrifice are not clearly related m the riter''*' 
Mahd Bhdrata, but were probably in accordance 
with those which. find expression in. the Rig-Veda. 

A number of priests, either Brdhmans, or the pre- ibo place of sa- 
decessors of Brdhmans, marked out the spot for withKusagra:is. 
sacrifice, and strewed the place with the sacred kusa 
grass, and kindled the sacrificial fire, singing the old sacrificial 
incantations which had been handed down to them 
by thpu' fathers from times primeval. They next 
presented the Homa in sacrificial ladles, and poured 
it upon tlie flame with much chaunting of Vedic 
hymns, and performance of mystic rites ; and doubt- 
less they invoked Agni, the deity of fire, to lick up Invocations to 
their simple oblations, and carry them in the ascend- 
ing flame to the bright gods on high. Then animals Nature of the 
may have been sacrinced, and tbeir flesh cooked 
upon the. fire, whilst vast quantities of other food 
were prepared, partly as otferings to the gods, and 
partly as provisions for the assembly. But before invocations to 

•**^ *^ *; , Indraandall 

the worshippers sat down to the feast, the deities of par-' 
the Vedas, with Indra at their head, would be in- ?“^e^‘’ieoucr- 
voked in passionate strains to descend from their 
resplendent abodes, and to come and sit down upon 
the sacred grass, and partake of the choice viands 
which had been prepared for their acceptance j and 
especially to drink up the milk, the em’ds, the ghee, 
the sugar, and the grateful and exhilarating juice of 
the soma. 

The so-called Rajas who really attended the S|eroftho' 

"r, ./ *11 Rojos who wer? 

ixajasuya . were m all probability a rude company ol g^esent at tbo 
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HISTORY OF half-nakcil warriow, whofbiustetl bol-ilei*ously lieo.ciitli 
ilujT ii. the shade of trees. I’heir coiivcrsution Vvjis very 


iduTii. the shade of trec.s. I’heir conversation Vvjis very 
’roiitwofcon. confined to their domestic relations, sucli as 

vcixitioii. state of their health,' the condition of their 

' families, the c.Kpluits of their .sons, and the marriage.s 
of their daugliter.s ; or to their donie.stie circurn- 
stauces, sucli as herds of cattle, harve.sts of grain, 
and feats of arms against robbers and wild beasts. 
Their highest ideas were probably .shnplo concep- 
tions of tlio gods who scut light, heat, and rain ; 
Avho gave long life, abundance of children, prolific 
cattle, and brimming liarve.sts, and who occasionally 
manifested tiieir wrath in lightiiing and tiumclcr, in 
devastating tempests and destroying floods. Such, 
in all probability, was tlio general eharacter of tho 
festive multitudo who sat clown upon tho grass at 
tho groat feast to oat and drink vigorously to the 
honour and glory of the now Eaja. 

R(..nsonswiiytho But tlic siniplo clctails of such a primitive gather- 

liuthentic tm-, i ti. 

niyulicSi ing, gratciiil as they would Iiavo proved to a student 
..tiona. human nature, could scarcely have satistied the 

aspirations of tho later Brahmanical bards, or tho 
pre-conceived ideas of tlio audiences before whom 
Tho Haiii BJia- they recited tho ancient story. Tho age when the 

rata composed ** .t 

Br^hScat Bbarata assumed its present form was a period 

ascendaHo-. Bralimanical ascendancy. Tho divinity of the 

Brdhnian easto was powerfully enforced and im- 
plicitly believed ; and those ancient sages who had 
rendered themselves famous by their wisdom and 
Contemporary fabled Eusterities, were reverenced as gods. At the 
same time the Com'ts of the Hindu Eajas who ac- 
knowledged the spiritual supremacy of the Brah- 
manical hierarchy, were a blaze of Oriental spleiidom' 
and luxury. The Eajas themselves never appeared 
before their subjects, unless arrayed in royal vest- 


courts of tUo 
Bajas. 
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nieiits of cloth of gold and colours, adorned with a. history op 
profusion* of jewels, and surrounded on all sides by plmii". 
the glittering insignia of Hindu royalty. In other 
words, an age of ecclesiastical power and regal magni- 
ficence had succeeded to the simple patriarchal rule 
which prevailed in the Vedic period. Under such The early tra- 

• 1 TIT *11* 1 ditioii remo- 

circumstances as these, the bards and eulogists^ who 
chaunted the ancient story before the later Eajas, of ‘'•‘“‘er period, 
could scarcely have related the primitive details of 
olden time in which Princesses milked the cows, and 
Princes tilled the land. On the other hand, every 
exaggeration and embellishment which was intro- 
duced would add to the attraction of the legend, for 
thejr would redound to the greatness and grandeur of 
the Hindu heroes of olden time, the fathers of the 
very men who were drinking in the story. The 
temptations which led the Brahmanical compilers to iSelftoraagl 
exalt then’ ancient sages in the eyes of a later genera- fp^epaidt^iho 
tion were even stronger ; for the fabled respect paid 
to the sages by the ancient Rajas furnished bright 
examples for later Rajas to follow ; and certainly the 
assertion that Krishna washed the feet of the Brdh- significance of 

the asserfcioii - 

mans is the highest glorification which could be con- w^hS ulefeet 

• 1 -i .1 -i — r • 1 / of the Hrnli* 

ceivecl by the JtLindns. mans. 

The death of Sisupdla, which forms a third section (s.) The death or 
of the legend of the Rajasuya, belongs to one of that t-Jf 
series of traditions respecting Krishna which are so ^o^p.totgratt- 
frequently found interlaced with the history of the tory ohhopiit- 
- Pdndavas, The tradition is apparently authentic in 
itself, and only demands consideration because it 
seems to have been grafted on another authentic 
tradition with which it has no real connection. The Legend of tiio 

presentation of 

story is as follows s^tSt’chh?^ 

Now the custom was at the hegiuning of a Eajasuya to a Rajasiiyu. 
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insTOiiv OP tlccluvo -wIjo was tlio gi-catcrffc m»I iiti-ongcHt ol‘ all tluj lljijfw 
•'T^ir nHscuiblcd, in oak-r tluifc f.ho Argha tttfght fus givcu to 

! — him; and Jiliwhma, ua ralur of tho fcuatj doclarad iliafc tiio 

to KrSimaf hoaoiu* waa dao to Kriahaa, who wan the gfcate.sfc mi'l 
Wrath of sbu- sti'ongcat of thuin all. Bat Bisapalig tho Uaja ofCiiodgwai} 
exceedingly wroth with Kriahna, for when hewtra betvotlved 
to tho beautiful Bukaiiai, Krinliaa had carried her awayuud 
General uproar, liiado hc;r hts owu wife. So Bi.supahi arose and threnv tho 
whole nssoaibly into an uproar, and ho said with a loud 
voice : — “ If tho honour bo duo to ago, it .should have been 
given to Yasndova; if it bo duo to him whoha.s thegrcate.st 
Baj, it should have boon 'given to Baja Driipada; if it bo 
duo to tho youth of loftiest mind, it should have been given 
, ■ ■ to Baja Diu’yodhana ; if it be duo to tho grcate.st preceptor, 

it should have been given to Drona j and if it- bo dud to tho 
greatest saint, it should have been given to Yyu.sa : But 
sbatno bo upon this assembly, who Isath given that liouour 
to a cowherd, who was tho murderer of hi.s own Bajii.'’^ 
Tiirc.itofSisu- Having thus spoken, Sisupala and his friends who wore 
wouw'spoiUho with him mado a great tumult, yudhishthim and Blushma 
•"thbh reasoned with Skupdla, but ho woufd not heed their 
words, and ch-ow his sword, and thi'catoncd to slay all tho 
guests and spoil tho sacrifico. Yudhishthira and his brethren 
then rose to fight against Sisupiihi, but Bbishma withheld 
thorn ; and Sisupdla in his rage abused Bhisluna and Krishna 
in such opprobrious terms that the -whole assembly wore 
alarmed. At last KHslma said : — I have hithovto restrained 
my hand, because this man is my owm kinsman, but I can 
bear with his words no longer.-" And thus speaking ho 
■whirled his chaki'a furiously at Sisupdla, and severed his 
head from his body ; and Sisupdla fell dead upon tho ground, 
and his sons carried away his body and biu’nt it upon tho 
funeral pile. Thus Krishna saved the Bajasuya of Yudhish- 
thira by the slaughter of Sisupala ; for had Baja Yudhish- 
thii’a been set at defiance by a Baja who had not been con- 
quered, the Bajasuya would have been imperfect and of. no 
Point ofUiQ fore** *1 
going legend; CtYaii* 

The foregoing story turns upon the presentation 
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ol'the Arglia to tlic ^I'catest. Ciucrtuin prc.sout at the 
Uaja-su)';!*: the Arghu being a respect tul git’fc, such as 
fruit, and tlowers, or milk and honey, which the 
Hindus are still accustomed to oifer to an idol, or to 
a ].>nihman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 
'I'he lewnd is at variance with tlio mythic account 
of the pavilions from which tlie Ihijas are said to 
have heliold the sacrifice ; but this contradiction can- 
not be said to prove anything, as it is derived from 
a m 3 -tiucal source. A stronger suspicion arises from 
the fact that the stoiy is perfectly in acconlance with 
the traditionary accounts of the assemblies of the 
Yadavas, but has no parallel in the truditionaiy ac- 
count's of the councils of the Kshatryas of the royal 
house of Bluirata, which indeed arc generally cha- 
racterized ly an observance of order and law. Then 
again no trace of such custom, as that of presenting 
the Argha to the most distinguished Chieftain at such 
an assembly, appears in the ancient ritual of tlio 
Rajasiiya, as iircsorvctl in tlie Aitarejva Brahnianam. 
On the contraiy, the Ilajasiiya was a ceremony ex- 
pressive of the superiorit}’’ of the Baja who performed 
the sacrilico ; whilst the custom of oilbring the Argha 
as a token of respect or act of worship belonged to 
the Buddhi.st period, and was essentially a form of 
worship antagonistic to that of sacrifice. Tliat 
Sisupala was killed af some festival of the Yadavas 
is by no means unlikely', and more than one such 
tragedy will bo noticed hereafter in the traditionary 
history of Krishna ; and the only’’ cpicstion that re- 
mains is the reason why the Brahmanical compilers 
grafted such a barbarous incident upon the traditions 
of the Kslmtriyas. 

The whole legend, however, as it appeal’s in the 
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HisTouT OP Mahd Blidrata, is leavened with references to the di- 
pam li. vine nature of Krishna, as an incarnation of Vishnu ;■ 

~ ^ whilst Sisupdla is said to have been born with three 

eyes, a fable which at once converts him into a 

■ . representative or incarnation of Siva. For a long 

period the opposition of the worship of Vishnu to, the 
worship of Siva desolated India with persecutions 
and civil wars ; and the ancient legend has been 
converted into a myth to indicate both the opposition- 
of the two' deities, and the superior might of Vishnu. 
The Argha was a token of worship. By denouncing 
the presentation of the Argha to Krishna, Sisupdla 
ThecUakr,aof virtually denouuced the worship of Vishnu ; and his 
bim ot the extraordinary death is thus treated as a manifestation 
Vishnu. divine wrath of Krishna, as an incarnation of , 

Vishnu, of whom the chakra is a distinguished 
._^yinbol.^ 

(t.) jcaiou3^^ The jealous wrath of Doryodhana forms the con- 
yooiiaua. clusiou of the stoiy of the Bajasiiya j but whilst the 
envy of the Kaurava Chieftain at beholding the suc- 
cess of his rival kinsmen is perfectly intelligible, his 
anger is said to have been excited by circumstances 
which can only be regarded as fictions of a later age. 
This conclusion will at once be obvious from the^ 
story, which is as follows : — • 


Di\ryodUaua*3 
surprise at the 
marvels at In- 
dra-prastha. 


Mistakes a 
square of crys- 
tal for real 
Tvater. 


When the sacrifice had been fully accomplished^ Duryod- 
hana entered the place where- it had been performed^ and * 
saw very many beautiful things that he had never beheld in 
his own Baj at Hastinapur. Amongst other wonders was a 

® The chakra, or sharp-ed^cd quoit, vras the peculiar weapon of Vishnu, and 
is inrariably placed in one of his four hands. At a subsequent period the chakra 
was converted into the prayer-wheel of the Buddhists, The subject however be- 
longs more directly to the history of the religion of the Hindds, under which head 
it win be considered in a future volume. 
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sqi\aro made of black crystal^ wbick appeared to tbo oyo of 
Daryodbaua to be clear water ; aud as lie stood on the mar- 
gin ho began to draw up his garments lest they should be 
Avetted, and then throiviug them off ho plunged in to batho, 
aud Avas struck violently on the head against the crystal. 
Then he Avas very much ashamed and left that place imme- 
diately ; and coming to a lake of clear Avater, he thought it 
Avas black crystal and boldly Avalked into it, and Avould have 
been droAvned had he not been di-agged out by the servants 
of Eaja Yudhishthira, Then the servants brought him ncAV 
clothes, aud he Avalked veiy Avarily ; aud the four brethren 
of Yudhishthira saAV him, aud began to laugh at his Avalking. 
Duryodhana Avas then very Avroth, but he Avould not look, at 
them, and he said nothing to them, and he sought to come 
aAvay iVom that place ; and it so happened that he tried to 
go out at a false dooi*, and struck his head very violently in 
trying to pass quickly tlu-ough. it. After this he found his 
Avay out of the palace and returned to the city of Has- 
tinapui*, and told his father, the Mahdraja, all that had 
occurred. 


lUSTORY 01' 
imniA. 
Pabt II. 


Mistakes a lake 
of clear water 
for Olio of 
crystal. 


Excites tlio 
iiiirth of tho 
Pdnilavas. 


Strikes his licad 
against a false 
door. 


■' It is somewhat singular that the foregoing story The foregoing 
is not only a fiction of a later age, but seems to have 
been borrowed from the Mussulmans. A legend is 
preserved in the Koran that when the Queen of 
Sheba paid a visit to Solomon, she was conducted 
by the Hebrew King into a room floored Avith glass, 
upon which she thought that the glass Avas water 
and lifted up her rohe.^ That the early colonists at 
ludra-prastha should have arrived at such a high 
pitch of art- as the stoiy would seem to imply ap- 


' ® Koran, cliap. xxviL Iramlalion. According; to Arab commentators 

the legs of the Queen of. Sheba were covered with hair like those of an ass ; and 
Solomon was anxious to prove the fact by ocular demonstration. Subsequently 
the Queen is said to have renounced idolatiy, and to have professed Islam ; and 
Solomon thought of marrying her, but would not do so until the hair had been re- 
moved. See Sale’s notes on the passage. 
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iiisTOBY OF pears wliolly incredible ; but that the unscrupulous 
luuT ii. compilers should have borrowed the idea from the 

Possibility of early Mussulmans is by no means unlikely ; althougli 
it is possiblo that the fable, might natm'ally -ai'ise in 

titt iudcpcudcufc - "iz* • * i_“ 1 /^ill'll* 

somco. ,, the mind oi any imaginative people on first behold- 
ing a commodity like glass, which bears so strong a 
resemblance to 'solid water. 



CUAPTEll YIL 


THE GAJinUKa 


MATCH AT mm^\nnu 


The colcbvutlou of the HujAsuVA b-id r.jsrud ^lu. 
fortunes of the Pamlivvus to Uic luiight. huunm 


prosperity; and at this point tlw universal enueep- y;, 
tioii’of an avenging Neniesisj that hundjie.'i tho ptriiud 
and casts down the mighty, finds full expre;v.;.>n in 
the Hindu Epic. The grandeur of the llajiwuya, 
and the sovereignty which it involved, exein.al the 
jealousy of Duryodliana, and revived tlie old feud 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas. Durvoiihnna 
plotted with his brother Duhsfisana and Ins lundo 
, Sdkuni, how they might disposscs^s the P;iudavu*> of 
their newly acquired territory ; and at length they v> 
determined to invite their kinsmen to a gainhlingy- 
match, and seek by underhand means to deprive 
’ Yudhishthira of his Raj. 

The specialities of Hindu gambling arc v,‘orthy o 
of some attention. The passion for play, which has 
ever been the vice of warriors in times of peace, be- 
comes a madness amidst the lassitude of a tropical 
clime; and more than one Hindu legend has been ! 
preserved of Rajas playing together for days, until = 
the wretched loser has been deprived of everything 
he possessed and reduced to the condition of an exile 
or a slave. Rut gambling amongst the Hindus does 
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uistouY OP not appear to liavo been altogctlier dependent upon 
chance. The' ancient Hindu dice, known by the 
vMicicntgmnoof nauio of coupuii, are almost precisely similar to tlie 
cffi modern dice, bemg cubic balls thrown out of a box ; 

but the practice of loading is plainly alluded to, and 
some skill seems to have been occasionally exercised 
jtoacri..!;.imoof ill tlic rattUiig of tlio dico box. In the more modern 
Csdici. “ ' game, known by the name of pasha, the dice are not 
cubic, but oblong ; and they are thrown- from the 
hand, either direct upon the ground, or against a 
post or board, which will break the fall, and render 
the result more a matter of chance. It would, how- 
ever, appear from the Maha Bhdrata that Yutlhish- 
thira was invited to a game at coupiin. 

The legend of the great gambling match at 
Hastindpur may now be related as follows : — 

came to pass tiat Duryodliana -w’as very jealous 
Bajasuya that liis cousiu Yudhislithira had performed; , 
and he desired in his heart to destroy the Paudavas and 
iiscruradoua Pjain possession of their Bai. Now Sakuni was the brother 

kiilofSakuni, , . , , 

he maternal of Grandhai'i, who was the mother of the Naui-avas : and he 
Hole of Dm*- * * . . ^ 

,:yodUaua. Was Very skilful in throwing* dice, and in playing with dice 
that were loaded; insomuch that whenever he played he 
always won -the game. So Duryodhana plotted with his 
uncle, that Yudhishthira should be invited to a match at . 
gambling, and that Sakuni should challenge him to a game, 
and win all his wealth and lands. 

pSifs on the After this the -wicked Duryodhana proposed to his father; 

vUe tiie piuia- Maharaja, that they should have a great gambling match 

'Hastindpur, and that Yudhishthira and his brethren ' 
should be inidted to the festival. And the Maharaja was 
glad in his heart that his sons should be friendly with the 
sons of his deceased brother Pdndn ; and he sent his younger 
uieawitaiimuo Yidura, to the city of Indra-prastha to in-vite the 

iH^-prastha. Pdndavas to the game. And Vidura went his way to the 
city of the Pdndavas, and was received by them ivith every 
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siga of attention and respect. And Yudliislithira inquired history op 

ndiethcr lus kinsfolk and friends at Hastindjiur were all well 

in liealtli, and Vidura replied, “ Tkey are all well.^^ Tlien 

Vidura said to tlie Pandavas ; — Your uncle, tlie Maluiraja, is 

about to give a great feast, and be has sent me to invite yon 

and your motlier, and your joint w’ife, to come to liis city, 

and tkere will be a great matcli at dice-playing.^'’ Wken Keiiict.ince of 

Yudbisbtbira lieard tliese words, be was troubled in mind, 

for be knew that gaming was a frequent cause of strife, and . 

that be was in no way skilful in tbrowing- tbe dice ; and be 

likewise knew tbat Sakuni was dwelling at Hastinapur, and 

tbat bo was a famous gambler. But Yudbisbtbira remem- His obligation 

, • , • to obey tlio 

bered tbat tbe invitation of tbe Mabaraia was equal to tbe Maiiarajaand 

^ ^ accept a cnal- 

command of a father^ and tbat no true Ksbatriya could re- lenge. 
fLise a eballenge either to war or play. So Yudbisbtbira 
accepted tbe invitation^ and gave commandment tbat on tbe 
appointed day^ bis brethren^ and tbeir motber^ and tbem , 
joint wife should accompany him to tbe city of Hastindpui*. 

When tbe day arrived for tbe departure of tbe Pandavas. Pundav^ 
they took tbem mother Kunti^ and tbeir joint wife Draupadi^ 
and journeyed from Indra-prastba to tbe city of Hastinapur. D^aupadu . 
And when they entered tbe city they first paid a visit of Pay visits of 
respect to tbe Maburaia : and they found him sitting amongst MaUiVraja Dhri- 

^ ^ ^ ° ^ tar^htraand 

bis Chieftains j and tbe ancient Bbisbma^ and tbe preceptor 
Drona^ and Karna^ who was tbe friend of Duryodbana^ and 
many others were sitting there also. And when tbe Pan- 
davas bad done reverence to tbe Maharaja^ and respectfully 
saluted all present^ they paid a visit to tbeir aunt Gandbari^ 
and did her reverence likewise. And after they bad done Jealousy of the 
tbisj then*- mother and joint vnfe entered tbe presence eie^® 

Gandbari, and respectfully sainted her j and tbe wives of tbe s^eofDrau- 
. Kauravas came in and were made known to Kunti. and 
Draupadi. And tbe Avives of tbe Kauravas were much sm*- 
pi'ised when they beheld tbe beauty and fine raiment of 
Draupadi; and they were very jealous of then kinswoman. 

And when all tbeir visits bad been paid, tbe Pandavas 
retired mtb tbeir wife and mother to tbe quarters which bad 
/been prepared for them, and when it was evening they friends. 

VOL. n 12 
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HISTORY OR yolU’solfj anil becoming a slavo : But; now stake your wife 
• 1 ‘uiT^ii ®i'au25a,cli, and if you win the game yon will again bo fix-o.’’ 

And .YucUiisbfebira answered and said : — I will stake 

padif^ Draunadi ! ” And all assembled were crreatly troubled 


Yudhishtlura 

losua. 

General con- 
sternation. 


Duryodhana 
sends for Drau^ 
padi to sweep 
the rooms. 


w 

ataked lierr 


Drauiiadi!'^ And all assembled were greatly 
efiercmcftaias! and tliouglit cvil of Yudhislitbira j and liis undo Vidiira 
•Kauwas. put Ills band to liis bead and fainted away, wbilsb Bbisbraa 
and Drona turned deadly palCj and many of tbo company 
were very sorrowful j but Duryodbana and bis bx’other 
Dubsasana, and some otliors of tbe Kauravas^ wore glad ui 
tboir hearts, and plainly manifested tbeir joy. Tiien 
Sakuui threw tbo dice, and won.Draupadi for Duryodbana. 

Then all in tliat assembly' were in great consternation, 
and tbo Chieftains gazed uiion one another without speak- 
ing a word. And Duryodbana said to bis undo Yidura : — 
" Go now and bring Draupadi bitbev, and bid her. sweep 
Yidura protcatg, i*ooms.” But Vidura cried out against him with a 'loud 
DraupwfuvM*' voice, and said : — “ What wickedness is this ? 'Will you 
Waiithir.^S'a* Order a woman who is of noble birth, and tbe wife of your 
- awn kinsman, to become a bousdiold slave ? How can you 
vex your brethren thus ? But Draupadi has not become 
your slave ; for Yudbishtbii’a lost biinsdf before bo staked 
bis wife, and having first become a slave, be could no 
longer have power to stake Draupadi.'’'’ Yidura then 
turned to tbe assembly and said: — “Take no heed to tbe 
words of Duryodbana, for be has lost bis senses this day.’'’ 
Dm-yodbana then said: — “A cui’se be upon this Yidui’a, 
who will do nothing that I desbe him.” 

After this Duiyodbana called one of bis servants, and 

braupam to^lha 8'® lodgings of tbe Pdndavas, and bring 

pavilion. Draupadi into tbe pavilion. And tbe man departed out, 
. and went to tbe lodgings of tbe Pandavas, and entered tbe 
, ' presence of Draupadi, and said to her : — “Eaja Yndbishtbira 
has played yon away, and you have become tbe slave of 
Raja Duryodbana : So come now and do your duty bke bis 
other, slave girls.” And Draupadi was astonished at these 
words, and exceedingly wroth, and she repbed: — “Whose 
sla.ve was I that I could be gambled away ? And who is 
such a senseless fool as to gamble, away bis own wife ? ’■’ 


Duryodbana 
sends his ser- 
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Tlio serva]it said: — ^^Eaja 'Yudliislitliira lias lost himself^ 
and Ids four brotliers, and you also^ to Eaja Duryodlianaj 
and you canuot make any objection : Ailse, tlierefore^ and 
go to tbe bouse of the Eaja!^’ Then Draupadi cried out: 
— Go you now and inquu^e wbetber Eaja Yudbisbtliira 
lost me fii'st or bimseb’ first ; for if be played away Idmself 
first, bo could not stake me” So tbe man returned to tbe 
assembly, and put tbe question to Yudldsbtbira ; but Yud- 
bisbtbu'a bung down bis bead wifcb sbame, and answered 
not a word. 

Then Diiryodbana was filled witbwratb, and be cried out 
to bis servant : — ^^Wbat waste of words is tbis ? Go you 
and bring Draupadi bitber, that if sbe bas augbt to say, sbe 
may say it in tbe presence of us all/^ And tbe man essayed 
to gg, but be bebeld tbe wrathful countenance of Bbima, 
and be was sore afinid, and be refused to go, and remained 
where be was.' Then Duryodbana sent bis brother Dubsa- 
sana j and Dubsasana went bisway to tbe lodgings of Drau- 
padi and said : — “ Eaja Yudbisbtbira bas lost you in play 
to Eaja Duryodbana, and be has sent for you : So arise now, 
and wait upon him according to bis commands ; and if you 
have anything to say, you can say it in tbe presence of tbe 
assembly.” Draupadi replied : — ‘‘ Tbe death of tbe Kau- 
ravas is not far distant, since they can do such deeds as 
these.” And sbe rose up in great trepidation and set out, 
but when she came near to tbe palace of tbe Maharaja, sbe 
tiu’ued aside from the j)avilion where tbe Chieftains were 
assembled, and ran away with all speed towards tbe apart- 
, inents of tbe women. • And Dubsasana hastened after her, 
and seized bei* by her hair, which was very dark and long*, 
and dragged her by main force into tbe pavibon before all 
tbe Chieftains, v., And sbe cried out ; — Take your bands 
from off me I ” But Dubsasana heeded not her words, and 
said : — You are now a slave girl, and slave girls cannot 
complain of being touched by tbe bands of men.” 

AVben tbe Chieftains thus bebeld Draupadi, they bung 
down their beads fi*om shame ; and Draupadi called upon 
tbe elders amongst them, such as Bbisbma and Drona, to 
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Duryodliaiia 
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time. 
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HisTOEY OE acquaint her whethei’ or no Eaja Yudhislithira had gamed 

IKDIA. away himself before he had stahed her; hut they likewise 

i — held down their heads and answered not a word. Then she. 

cast her eye upon the Pandavas, and her glance was like the 

stabbing of a thousand daggers, but they moved not haud 

or foot to help her ; for when Bhirna would have stepped 

forward to deliver her from the hands of Duhsasana, Yud- 

ThcPdntUvas hishthira commanded him to forbear, and both he and 

TudiiishHi^to the voungrer Pandavas were obligred to.- obey the commands 
intcrrcrc* •/ o . %■ 

of tlieir elder trotlier. Ajid ^Len Dulisasana saw ‘ that 
Draupadi looked towards the Pandavas^ he took her hy the 
hand^ and drew her another way^ saying : — Why^ 0 slaye^ 
are you turning your eyes about you ? And when Kama 
and Sakuni heard Duhsasana calling her a slave^ they cried 
out : — Well said ! well said ! v ^ 

Then Draupadi wept very bitterly^ and appealed to all 
the assembly^ saying : — All of you have wives-^and children 
of your own, and will you permit me to be treated thus ? I 
ask you one question, and I pray you to answer it.’^ Duh- 
sasana then broke in and spoke foul language to her^ and 
used ber rudely, so that her veil came off in his hands. 
And Bhima could restrain his wrath no longer^ and spoke 
vehemently to Yudhishthira; and Arjuna reproved him for 
his anger against his elder brother, hut Bbima answered : — 
I will thrust my hands into the fire before these wretches 
shall treat my wife in this manner before my eyes/^ Then 
Duryodhana said to Draupadi : — Come now, I pray you, 
Uhhna’s fearful and sit upon my tbigb ! ” And Bhima gnashed his teeth, 
and cried out with a loud voice : — “ Hfear my vow this day ! 
If for this deed I do not break the thigh of Duryodhana, 
and di’ink the blood of Duhsasana. I am not the son of 
Kuuti ! ” - 

Siiililen appear- Meanwhile the Chieftain Vidura had left the assembly, 
ill tho and told the blind Maharaja Dbrifcarashtraall that had taken 
The mharaja that day ; and the Maharaja ordered his seivants to lead 

and hiui iuto tlio paviliou where all the Chieftains were gathered 
With together. And all present were silent when they saw the 

pn^iLi, ‘ ^ Maharaja, and the Maharaja said to Draupadi; — 0 daughter. 


Uuhsilsana in- 
sults Druapadi 
iicfore all the 
assembly. 


Draupadi’s 
solemn appeal 
to the Cliief- 


OSS outnurca 
' •■•raittcil 6y 

and Duryod- 
hana. 
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my sous liavo clone evil to you this day : But so now, you history op 
and your husbands, to your own Eaj, and remember not ■ 

what has oeciu’rod, and lot the memory of this day be blotted 

out for ever.” So the Pandavas made haste with their mfe 
Draupadi, and departed out of the city of Hastiudpur. 

Thou Duryodliaua was oxcecdincrly wroth, imd he said to Dur>;o<iiiaiia 
his father 0 Maharaja, is it not a saying that when 
your enemy hath fallen down, he should bo annihilated 
without a war ? And now that we had thrown the Pandavas 
to the earth, and had taken possession of all their wealth, 
you have restored them all their strength, and iiermitted . 
them to depart with anger in their hearts ; and now they 
will prepare to make war that they may revenge themselves 
upon U3 for all that has been done, and they •will return 
within' a' short while and slay us all : Give us leave then, I Proposi« the re- 

’ ^ • 1 ^ callofthoPuBr 

pray you, to play anotlior game with these Pandavas, and let 

the side which loses p:o into exile for twelve year^ : for thus dispute by 

° ^ ^ another game. . 

and thus only can a war he prevented between ourselves 

and the Pandavas/^ And the Mahfiraja gi'anted the request 

of his son, and messengers were sent to bring back the 

brethren; and the Pandavas obeyed the commands of their Rctunioftho 

uncle, and returned to his presence ; and it was agreed upon 

that Yudhishthira should play one game more wth Sakuni, The winners to 

and that if Yudhishthira won, the Kauravas were to go into tiro Kaj, and tiio 

M TY'nrtT* ^ • losers to go into 

exile, and that it bakum won-, the Pandavas were to so into wile for twelve 

T years in a jungle 

exile : and the exile was to be for twelve vears, and one year andoneycai'in 

T-,., . J ’ •' a city. 

more ; and dnmig that thirteenth year those who were in 
exile were to dwell in any city they pleased, but to keep 
themselves so concealed that the others should never discover 
them ; and if the others did discover them before the thir- 
teenth year was over, then those who were in exile were to 
continue so for another thmteen years. So they sat dowm 
again to play, and Sakuni had a set of cheating dice as Yudhishthb-a 
before, and with them he w'on the game. ' io.e:»tiiLgauiL. 

When Duhsasana saw that Sakuni had won the game, JoyofDuiisa- 

, " O'' saua. . r, 

he danced about for joy; and he ciied out : — Now is estab- 
lished the Eaj of Duryodhana.*^^ “But Bhima said: — Be not of Biii- 

elated^vith joy, but remember my words : The day^OTll come 
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HISTORY OV 
IXDIA, 
lUUT II, 


luuitl rt‘uii\iu3 
ul ilnstiuApur. 


Dcparturo of 
tUo IVuulaViis, 


DmupaiU's ter- 
rible vow. 


^Yllcn I svill'dvlnk your Idood, or I uuv not tlio son of 
Kunfci.^^ And fclio ’Piindavus, seeing^ thiifc thoy liud lost;, tliruu* 
off thoir g.'u'ineiits and put on dccr-sk'ms, and prepared to 
depart into tho forest with their wife and mother, and ilioir 
priest Dhaiunya; knt Vidnru said to Yudhishthira : — " Your 
mother is old and unlitied to tra%'el, so leave her under my 
care;” and the Pandavas did so. And tho brethren went 
out from tho assembly hanging down thoir heads •with 
shame, and covering their faces with their garments; but 
Bhima throw out his long arms and looked at tho ICauravas 
furiously, and 'Draiipadi spread her long black hair over 
her face and wept bitterly. And Dranpadi vowed a vow, 
saying: — “ Idy hair shall remain dishevelled from this day, 
until Bhima shall have slain Duhsasaini and dnink his blood; 
and then ho sludl tie up my hair again whilst his hands are 
dripping with the blood of Duhsasaua.” 


Affcctinsciwr- Tlio forogoing tradition of the gambling match 
of liw Hastint'ipiu' i.s not ])orhaps so horrible as tho tic- 

ru;vtc.!. tions of Bhhna’s. encounters with tho Asuras, but it 
appeals far more strongly to the feelings ; and but 
for the depraved element involved- in the idea of 
polyandry, would form one of tho most attractive 
legeiids in the Maha Bhiirata. Throughout tho nar- 
fested)^ rative there is a truthfulness to human nature, and a 
il'isu-spiritud truthfulness to that ijarticular idiase of human na- 

raca i i > 

ture, which is prominently manifested hy a high- 
minded race in its primitive stage of civilization. 
The real interest of the story begins from the mo- 
Seiitiy lo^t Braupadi was lost. As regards the trutlx 

Ksliatriya of this incident there can be little doubt. Amongst 
^tches^ the ancient Kshatriyas, where women were chiefly ' 
prized on sensual grounds, such stakes were evidently 
Braupadi ovp recogiiized. Draupadi herself, although shocked at 
witutuoiviea. tho rosult, was by no means unfamiliar with the 
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idea.' She protested, not on any ground of sentiment histoey op 
or matrimonial obligation, 'but solely on a technical 
point of law ; and even after she had been dragged 
l)y the hair into the pavilion, and when she appealed 
to the Chieftains, in consideration of tlieir omi wives 
and children, to protect her from outrage, she still 
only asked for an answer to her question : — “ Had 
Yudhishthira become a slave before he staked his 
wife iqDon the last game ? ” As to the treatment 
which she subsequently received, it was simply an 
assertion of the right of ownership which Duryod- 
haua claimed over the wife of his kinsmen.^ 

The most sensational scone in the narrative is Sensational 

1 % 1 character of tho 

the sudden appearance ol the blind Maharaja, at the 
critical moment when Draupadi had received the S^pcaw hflifo 
worst affront, and Bhfma had uttered his terrible 
vow of revenge. It is easy to conceive that, but for 
this event, swords would have been drawn, and the. 
gambling pavilion' would have been a scene of blood- 


- European traditions of gambling aro by no means freo from scandals of a 
similar character, although they ^vere invanably regarded as secret. There is a 
liorrible story of a gambler playing away his wife in !Mr Ainsworth^s romance of 
“ Old St Paul's,’* which is apparently based upon some tradition of tho seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth century tho ladies became gamblers, and not unfre- 
qucntly paid their debts at the. sacrifice of their honour. See ^lasscy’s History 
of England, Yol. II. 

3 -:\jx extraordinary interpolation in this portion of the narrative is w^orthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it affords a striking illustration of the reckless spirit in which 
the Bruhmanical “ arrangers " grafted their absurd inventions upon the authentic 
legend, Duhsfisana is said to have tried to strip Draupadi in tho presence of the 
assembly, but she prayed to Krishna, and the god minfculously interposed in her 
behalf, by so multiplying the number of her under garments, that as fast as Dub- 
shsana removed one, another appeared in its room. At a subsequent period in the 
poem, when Krishna was acting as a mortal hero, and a friend to the Pfindavas, 
Draupadi took occasion to thank him for the services he had rendered hfSr in 
clothing her at such a perilous time. The incident is rendered more curious by 
the circumstance that tho early fame of Krishna rested upon an exploit of the very 
opposite character, namely, his having carried away the clothes of the daughters 
of the cowherds while they were bathing. 
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THE MAHA. BHAHATA. - ' . ’ . 

shed. But in a moment all was hushed.^ The .au- 
thority of the Mahdraja was .paramount, and no one 
attempted to interpose when the Pdndavas left the 
place at his command. But when they had fairly 
departed for their own city, Duryodhana remon- 
strated with his father warmly and effectually ; and 
the arguments which he urged are precisely those , 
which would be urged in the present day by a Edj- 
put Chieftain. The Pdndavas had received such an 
affront that it was impossible they should either for- 
give or forget. They would be dishonoured for. ever 
if they did not wipe nut the insult with blood ; and 
their revenge might prove fatal to the whole, house 
of Bhdrata. There was no other way by which a 
deadly feud could be prevented than by one party 
or the other going into exile, whilst the other re- 
mained in possession of the entire Raj. 

The concluding scene always forms an impressive 
picture in the mind of the Hindu. All is lost, and r 
the Pdndavas are doomed to years of exile. Duh- 
sdsana is dancing with joy at the thought that the 
.final game was won, whilst Blnma is vowing, to 
drink his blood. Yudhishthira and his four younger 
brothers are leaving the assembly, covering their 
faces with shame, whilst Bhfma is throwing out his 
long arms as expressive of his rage. But the terrible 
figure of Draupadi, as she dishevels her long black 
hair, is the very impersonation of revenge ; and a 
Hindu audience never fails to shudder at her fearfiil 
vow, that the straggling tresses shall never again be 
tied up until the day when Bhfma shall have ful- 
filled his vow, and -shall then bind them up whilst 
his fingers are still chapping with the blood of . 
Duhsdsana. , , 



CHAPTER VIII. 


SECOND EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS — THE TWELVE YEARS 
IN THE JUNGLE. 


The tradition of the second exile of the Pd,n- 
davas is naturally separated into two portions, 
namely : — 

■ Ist, The wanderings in the jungle during twelve 
years. - - 

2nd, The concealment in a city during the thir- 
teenth year. . 

These two narratives are widely distinct in their 
origin and character. The story of the twelve 
years’ wanderings in the jungle comprises some in- 
cidents which are based upon authentic tradition ; 
but the legend of the concealment in a city during 
the thirteenth vear, so far as the Pandavas are con- 
cerned,.is a palpable fiction. These points will be 
fully proved and elucidated hereafter ; but for the 
present it will be convenient to bear in mind the 
broad distinction. ... 

Besides this distinction, it should also be noticed 
that there are certain indications in the story of the 
twelve years’ wanderings which lead directly to the. 
inference that the period of exile was Hot twelve 
years but twelve months. The incidents of jungle 
life which can be referred -to the authentic tradition 
are but few in number, and might easily have 
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occuiTod wltliin tlio space of *a single year. On.tlio 
other hand, the story is very largely interpolated 
with mythical details and legends, which arc so 
wildly supernatural in their character, that , they 
may be safely treated as later interpolations. 
Accordingly, it follows tliat either the term of 
twelve' years has been adopted for the purpose of 
affording sufficient time for the transactions to have 
taken place which are recorded in the myths ; or 
that tlie myths have been introduced for the purpose 
of filling up the more lengthened period of exile. 
The hypothesis that the narrative of the thiideenth 
year is a later fiction confirms this. view. The exile 
for twelve lunar months would not be equal to a 
solar year j and, therefore, it seems likely that this' 
fiction of a thirteenth year originated in the idea 
that thirteen lunar' months were necessary to tlie 
completion of a solar year. 

The details of the legend of the twelve years’ 
exile are thus divisible into two classes, viz. — 

1st, The Mythic. 

2nd, The Authentic. 

But before attempting to carry out this division, 
it may be as well to glance at the general character 
of. the legend ; and this may, perhaps, be best 
gathered from the following narrative : — 


icBcndary Aud it Came to pass tliat tlie Pandavas, witli tlieii* wife 

liavafiu Pi’aupadi, and their priest Dhaumya, wandered in the 

jungle. jungle for twelve years, and they fed on such game as the 

Pilgrimages to brethren shot on their way. And they made many pil- 
grimages to holy places, and fasted, and ' bathed, and 
performed religious worship ; and they met with many holy 
sagcL Brahmans and sages who instructed them in pious acts, 
and beguiled them with stories of ancient times, and 
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lii-ouiisod ihom tliat tlio Jay -shoukl come whou they skoulil history op 

bo vestoroil'to the Haj. Sometimes they came to verclaut . 

olaoes coYovod witii liowox-s, ^Yhere the xroos wore loaded 

. ' . . , 11 Cluingv'xi ill 

with fniu.s^ aiul numy cunous iiuunius preseuted them- ^cpuery. 

solves ; but at oihou times violent xviiuls arose aud black- 

onod the sky with dust, aud laid prostrate the largest trees, 

and thou the rain would tall heavily, and the torrents would 

pour down from the mountains like rivers, and the roads 

would become so. wretched that xdl the Paiidavas, excepting 

Ijliima, wt.udd bo unable to move, and the weary Draupadi 

wou;d faint away ; but then the giant Bhima would carry 

his fatigued brethren aud his atllieted wife upon his back 

and shoulders, aud under his arms, and walk on as before. 


The general eharaeter of the uxythieal portions 
of the legend of tho- exile Ls indicated in the fore- 
going paragraph ; but in the present instance some 
more particular description is necessary, as the 
myths occupy a very largo space in tho Malui 
Blulrata, and arc not wholly devoid of historical 
signilicanec. It has already been scon that in addi- 
tion to tho Bralnnanical bearing of the j\Iaha 
Bhanita, there is an underlying ciVort throughout 
the poem to ascribe a divine origin to tho Piindavas, 
and to associate them with tho gods of tho Hindus. 
In tho story of their birth it is plainly asserted that 
IVmdu was not their real father, but that they were 
directly begotten by the gods ; that YiKlhishthira 
was the son of Dharma, that Bhhna was tho son of 
Viiyu, and that Arjuna was tho son of Indra, whilst 
Nakula and Sahadeva were tho sons of the two 
Aswiiis. Accordingly, in the legend of their txvelvo 
years’ wanderings, a number of additional myths 
have been inserted to contirin this relationship and 
association. These myths furnish a striking illus- 
tration of the wide difference between the mental 
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HISTORY OP culture of ,tliG European and that of the Hindis. 

PAiir II. , To the former they must appear childisli and un- 
~ meaning, but to the latter they are highly attract- 
' , ' ive, for they serve to amuse the dreamy and in- 
dolent intellect of the Hindii, whilst gratifying his 
■ religious instinct with the idea that lieps storing up 
in his memory a rich stock of pious legends and 
divine mysteries. , , • 

Samples of tho fe'w- samples of these extraordinary myths may 

Dialogue bo- now be exhibited in a bare .outline. On one occa- 
myHiiSifather sion Yudhishtliii’a was accosted by a divine being, 
SumSi goSf-“‘^* who subsequently turned out to be his mythical : 

father Dharma, or personified goodness. Dharma , 
asked him a number of sphinx-like questions re- ■ 
specting human life and Brdhmanism, all of which i 
were answered by Yudhishthira in a spirit of Brah- 
interview bo- mauical wisdom. Bhima in his turn met with •• 

tween BUnna 

themon“Jy“’ Hanuinan, the monkey hero of the Bdmfiyana, who . 
botu’th“m“ytu. was mythically his own brother, as both were -the 
SOUS of Ydyu, 01' the wind. Bhfma, by virtue of his 
parentage, was proceeding along as swiftly as the 
wind; so that the earth trembled at his velocity, 
the largest trees were shaken to the ground, and 
one touch of his toe killed every lion, tiger, or wild ■ 
Hanuman’s elephant that sought to obstruct his passage. The ! 

sweiiuigl® attention of Hanuman was attracted by these mar- 

vels, and he obtained an interview with his mythical 
brother, by shrinking himself to the size of the ■ 
smallest ape, whilst swelling out his tail to such an 
enormous bulk that it effectually“stopped the pro- 
gress of Bhima. Hanuman then related to Bhima 
the whole story of the Rdmdyana, and swelled out 
his body until it was as lofty as the Yindhya moun- 
tain, and shone with a yellow radiance .lilce that of 
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iiiolteu irold. By Hauunian’s aid Bluma made his histoiiy op 

^ • 1\DI V 

way to tlio gardens of Kuvora ^oii the Himalaya idat nt. 
mountain, and there ho found flowers which had a I'rocevHU 

* ^ to tliu gaiilonji 

thousand petals, and which had been eagerly de- g^urtv^auh? • 
sired by Draupadf because their smell was so de- 
licious that it would make old people young again, 
and convert sorrow into joy. 

But of all the myths which have been introduced 
for the sake of associating the Piindavas with the 
gods, none are so famous as those which refer to Ar- 
juna, the fabled son of Indra, who was himself the 
sovcrcii>:n of the Ycdic deities. Arjuna proceeded .ujun.i {.ractisea 
to the IliuKiluya moimtain^;, by the advice of his 

Inilueo the 
* to Knint him 

forming such penances as should propitiate the gods, vwV'^ 
and induce them to grant him celestial weapons 
which would ensure him the victory over Duryod- 
hana and the Kauravas. On reaching the Mandara 
mountain he heard a voice in the sky calling upon 
him to stop ; and Indra appeared in all his glory, imirarcfors 
and promised to give him the divine weapons pro- 
%dded lie succeed ed in propitiating the god Siva. 

Arjuna then entered uijon a course of austerities so 
severe that Siva was iicrfectly gratified, but proved 
the valour of his Avorshippor by taking upon himself . 
the form of a mountaineer and engaging Aijuna in 
single combat. Arjuna, unable to' make any im- 
pression upon his enemy, at length discovered the 
deity, and prostrated himself at the feet of Siva; 
upon which Siva gave him one of his most powerful 
Aveapons. Subsequently the gods of the fom* quar- 
ters of the universe — Indra, Yama, Varuna, and 
KuA’-era — presented themsel\'es to Arjuna, and re- 
spectivoly furnished • him Avith their own peculiar 


inytlucal grandfather Yydsa, for the sako of i^cr 
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HISTORY OP weapons. Aijuna was tlien carried away in Indi’a’s 
chariot to the ■ city of Amardvatf, which is the 
Practises tho hcavon of Indra. There he spent many years in ' 
thoueamfof practising the use of arms ; and' at length was sent 
iiKiia. Indra to make war against the Daityas of the 

: sea. 

Mythic wars of Tlic mytliic account of Arluna’s wars against tlie 
the°a!‘^“°^ Daityas of the sea, is also worthy of notice if only, as 
' a creation of the imagination. On approaching the 
coast in a chariot which flew through the air, Arjuna 
beheld the sea rising in vast heaps, and saw ships 
laden with rubies, and fishes and tortoises as lai’ge as 
mountains. He blew his war shell and the Daityas - 
trembled with fear, but in return they sounded their 
drums and trumpets so loudly that the monsters of 
the deep leaped above the waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful 
mantras as he discharged his arrows, and kept them 
all at bay. They rained fire, watei’, and mountains 
; upon him, but he triumphed in the end and slew them 

all. Then the women came out screaming like 
cranes, but Arjuna passed them by and entered the 
city, where he saw chariots with ten thousand horses 
colour of peacocks. Meantime the women 
peacocks. -were terrified at the rolling of his chariot, and fled to 
their houses, whilst the noise of their ornaments re- 
sembled the falling of stones upon a mountain. After 
this victory Arjuna returned to Indra, and was re- ■ 
warded with great praises ; and the sovereign of the " 
gods presented him with a chain of gold and a diadem, 

'' and with a war shell which sounded like, thunder, 
ncanco o'ftbf'' ' Theso extravagant myths, unmeaning as they 
. appear in themselves, are not without historical sig-. 

’ nificance, when considered in -connection with the 
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ao-e ill wliicli the j\Iaha Bhdrata assumed its present history op 
form. It was an age of Bralimanical revival ; an age pIbt li. 
wdien the Brahmans appealed to the old national ^.^vourite 
ffods of the Hindiis against the practical atheism of Hindus associ- 

*=> ° T . ated with the 

the Buddhists ; an age when the national traditions 
ivere remodelled, and ancient forms of worship were 
restored, for the purpose of enlisting the sympathies 
of the masses against the Buddhistic hierarchy, and 
re-establishing the caste supremacy of the Bnllimans. 

Under such circumstances the object of tlie Brah- 
manical compilers in inventing these absm’d niytlis 
is sufficiently obvious ; they desired to associate the 
ancient gods- pf India with the favourite heroes of 
the Hindus. The mythical wars of Aijuna ao-ainst wawofArjima 

against the 

the Dait3^as would also appear to be not "Nvithoiit 
significance, if the Daityas may be identified with al^iSst 
the Buddhists ; and this identification is not wholly 
without foundation. The Daityas possessed horses 
of the colour of peacocks, and peacocks are especially 
the sacred emblem of the Buddhists. Moreover the 
statement that the Daityas inhabited the islands of 
the sea is in perfect accordance with this view ; as 
the Buddhists certainly took refuge in Bimmah and 
Ceylon when driven out b}^ the Brdhmans from the 
great Indian peninsula. 

Having thus disposed of these somewhat dis- snd, Authen- 

** ' • tic portion of - 

ti-acting myths, it is refreshing to return to the more theSe/eLs* 
authentic and natural traditions of the exile of the “.“Ltions that 
Biiiidavas. From the simple incidents which follow, never wandered 
it would seem that the Pdndavas never strayed • to 
a great distance fi.’om their Eaj ; and that they only 
, moved about in search of game, residing in some 
temporary hut or booth which they, probably con- . 

..-ip,-, ,• ^ Life of the Paji- 

structed tor tliemseives. They were accompanied 

VOL. I. 13 
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iirsToiiY OF by thoir wife Draupadf, and ai'o said to have a|,so 
PAttT if. taken tlicir priest Dliaumya with them*; but the 
references to the latter personage arc by no means 
satisfactory, nor is his presence in any way necessary 
to tlie story. Kuntt, as already, stated, was left be- 
hind at Hasthiiipur. The five sons of Draupadf ap- 
pear to have been sent to the house of her father 
Drupada ; whilst Subhadi’ci, if she really were mar- 
ried to Arjuna, would seem to have returned to her 
father’s house at Dwdrakd,' accompanied by her sou 
Abhimanyu. 

Fourincidimts The incidents in the jungle life of the Paur 
ofti'efeavas'^ duvus, wliicli ai'C either authentic in tliemselyes, or 
apparently have reference to actual events, are four 
in number, namely ; — 

1st, The capture of Duryodhana and Kama by 
the Gandharva tribe, and their subsequent release 
by the Pdndavas. 

2nd, The Vaislinava- sacrifice performed by Dur- 
yoclhana. 

3rd, Yudhishthira’s dream. 


1st, Tlie capture 
of 

and Kama by 
the Gaudhar- 
vas. 


4th, The attempt of Jayadratha to carry oif 
Draupadf. 

The first of these traditions, namely, the capture 
of Dmyodhana and Karna by the Gandharva tribe, 
and their subsequent release by the Pandavas, may 
be related as follows : — . 


Tradition of tiia And it Came to pass iihat wliilst tlie Pandavas ."were, 
out into the sojoumiug in tlie mngle. /Raia DaryodJiarLa desired to svj 

jungle to mark j - -i • • -i^n / 

the cattle, but out tJieir misery, and flaunt his own magnificence oeiore' 
really to spy out 1 -.7 ° -i 

the Pandavas. tliem. J\ow eveiy three/ years it was the custom for the 

Kauravas to go out into ;the pastures and mark all the calves, 

. ' and to renew the mark^ upon the cows ; and as it was. 

known full well that th^ -f\»om 
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going near tlxe PilndavaSj Duiyoclliaua asked for leave to go 
out and matk tke cattle. And tlie Makaraja gave kis con- 
sentj and Daryodkana^ and Kavna^ and many of tke Kauravas 
departed out of tke city^ and after kunting in tke jungle 
many daySj tkey came near to tke spot wkere tke Pandavas 
were encamped. Now on a certain day Duryodkana sent 
on kis people to pitek kis tent ky tke side of a great lake, 
and it so kappened tkat a band of tke Gandkarva tribe kad 
already piteked tkeir tents on tke same spot ; and tke serv- 
ants of Duiyodkana' came back and told tkeii’ master. Tken 
Duryodliana . sent an insolent message to tke Gandkarvas, 
and ordered tkem to take up tkeii' tents and depart witk all 
speed. And tke Gandkarvas went ont and fougkt against 
Duryodkana, and - defeated kim, and took kim prisoner, 
togetkev mtk Kama and many of tke Kauravas. And some 
of tkose wko fled went and told tke Pandavas tkat tkeir 
kinsmen kad been taken prisoners by tke Gandkarvas ; and 
. tke Pandavas went' out and fougkt tke Gandkarvas and 
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utterly routed tliem, and compelled tliem to restore tlie 
prisoners tliey liad taken. And Tudluslitliira gave a feast Kortific^ation of 
to tlie Kauravas^ and called Duryodliana liis brotlier; 

Duryodliana afiected to be muck pleased^ but bis pride was 
bumbled^ and be was very wi’otb^ and be would bave killed 
bimself^ but for tbe bope tbat tbe day would come wben be 
Avould be fully avenged. Duryodbana tben returned to tbe 
city of Hastindpur^ and on a certain day there was a Council 
held in tbe palace of tbe Mabdraja^ and Bbisbma arose and 
praised tbe valoui' of tbe Pandavas and advised Duryodbana 
to make peace with them j, but Duryodbana rose up and 
smiled contemptuously^ and left tbe assembly mtbout speak- 
ing one word, and Bbisbma returned in great indignation to 
bis own bouse. 


The foregoing simple tradition calls for little tween the rescue 

. of Duryodliana 

remark, but it is difiicult to avoid noticing its curious 
resemblance to a corresponding' incident in the TSdhSutwS 
iDatriarchal period of Hebrew liistory. It will be lot 
remeinhered that wben Lot had been carried aw0^ 
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prisoner by the Assyrians, lie was rescued by 
Abraham and liis armed servants, and tiie victory, 
was celebrated by a feast of bread and wine. This 
similarity, however, by no means implies that tho 
two narratives refer to the same event, but simply 
that such little victories followed by a feast wore a 
characteristic of tho patriarchal period. 

Tho second incident of tho exile, namely, tho 
Yalshnava sacriiico performed by Duryodhana, may 
now be related as follows : — 


jcaious<ic.siroof Aftoi’ tlioso tliiiij'.s, Kuja Diiryuclluina rodolvcsl to celc- 
iicrforiua'iiiiju- bruto a Kajiisiiyu, tliat should sui'puss the ihijasuya of his 
^ cousin Yiulhishthim; and ho called to his priest and said: — 

“Let alb thin'js bo got ready lor a IJajasuya sacrifice." 
Disnuaiifitfii Tliou tlio pricst aiisworod : — “ 0 Duryodhana, \'Ou cannot 

whiUt tho :\la- ^ ? -i i » r t / • ► i 

lumijamid Yiui- poriorin a Kaiasuva whilst the .iMaluiraju i:s stui ulivo^ and 

liushthirauro ^ ^ ^ i i 

iiUve. wlnlst your ciioiny l uahiijhthinL vs al.su alive ; but you may 

pcrtbrui a Vaislinava sacriticOj and all tho Ilajas who are 
your vassals may attend it; and this sacriiico is'^as great as 
i>rcj)arcsto a Rajusitya/^ And Duryodhana said: — it so ! So 
iiav.asacrince!'" all things wore luado ready for u Vaislinava sacrifice; and 
messengers were sent to summon all the Chieftains belong- 
ing to tlio Raj that they should attend the sacrifice. 

His brother whilst tho messengers wore going their rounds^ it 

came into the heart of Duhsasana^ tho brother ofDuryod- 
tho sacriiic^ hana^ to send a messenger to Yudhishthira^ to invite tho 
Pandavas to be present likomso ; and the man went his 
. way and delivered the message to his brethren. Then 
Hiui answer of Yudhishthiru, ever mild and dignified, thus made reply: — 

Yuclhishthira. , . ® ^ 

Such a saci'ifice as Eaja Duryodhana is about to perform 
must redound to the exaltation of tho whole house of Bha- 
rata ; but I and my brethi-en cannot attend until tho years 
Wrathful reply of OUT exile be accomplished/^ ButBliima was very woth^ 
of Bhima. Cried out to the messenger : — Go and tell Eaja 

Duryodhana, that when the thirteen years are over, Eaja 
Yudhishthira will kindle such a sacrifice with his weapons 
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ns '\yill buvii up nil the sons of Dliritanishtm.” ‘ These niSTonv op 
messages wore duly delivered to Eajn Duryodliaua, but ho 

answoi'ed not a word. ^ 

Alter this Eaja Duryodbana performed the A^nishuava cuo-odhana 
sacriticc without the city^ and distributed much provisions, ^’idbhra'ks^ 
and many dresses, and rich gifts; and all those who were 
his friends said that no one had ever before performed so nivera opinions 

, 1 *1 • 11 1 1 • • • of his friends 

great a sacrilico, whilst those who were Jus enemies said and cuauios. 
that the sacrifice was not worth onc-sbeteenth of the 
Eajasujm of Yudhishthira. And Dnryodhana returned to iiotunis to ins 
his own house iu great state, while the eulogists and proccailou,*’^'^^ 
story-tellers went before him and opened their mouths iu 
his praise, and celebrated the deeds of his fathers ; and all 
the pcojilo came out iu great multitudes, and scattered 
flolvoi;s and parched grain along the road before him. And Congratulations 
Kama said to Duryodbana : — “ By the auspicious force of 
your groat destiny you have brought this sacrifice to an 
end; and when by your fortimato power you shall have 
slain the Paudavas, and shall perform the Eajasiiya, I too 
wall bo present and pay you homage.” Duryodbana an- 
swered; — “^V^leu I have slain the Paudavas, I tvill certainly 
perform the Eajasuya, and you shall bo there to do mo 
reverence.” Then Kama vowed avow, saying: — “I will iv-iniVs vow to 

^ ^ hlayArjuna, 

neither wash my feet, nor eat venison, and I wdll say nay to 
every one who asks mo, for a favour, until I have slain 
Aijuna.” And the spies of the Pdndavas carried intelli- 
gence of all that occurred to Eaja Yudhishthira; and when 
Yudhishthira heard that Kama had bound himself by a Sorrow of Yud- 
vow to slay Arjuna, ho was very sorrowful, for he knew that 
the day would come when there would bo a great battle 
between Arjuna and Kama. 

The foregoing tradition of the Vaishnava sacri- neviewoftiio 

^ ^ n iiTN Ti tradition of Uio 

hce that was pertormed by Duryodbana tlu’ows a 

^ William tlio J^’ormau is said to have uttered a similar rough threat to that 
of Bhima, William was very corpulent and confined to his chamber. The French 
King remarked that his English brother was a long time Ipng in. William re- 
torted that there should bo no lack of tapers at his churching, and ho kept his 
word by ravaging Franco with fire and sword. 
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Reasons why 
Duryotlhana 
could not per- 
form a Kaiasuya 
as Yudliisuthira 
had done* 


Doubts respect- 
ing the Yaislma- 
va sacrifice. 


3rd, Yudhisli- 
thira’a dream. 


Apparently a 
Buddhistic par- 
able. 


Legend of the 
dream. 


The animals of 
the jungle im- 
plore Yudhisli- 
thira to leave. 


clearer light upon the institution known as -tlie 
Eajasuya, inasmuch as it confirms the view that, a 
Rajasiiya was emphatically an assertion of sove- 
reignty. Duryodhana could not assert his sove- 
reignty because his father was still living, and be- 
cause his enemy and rival, Yudhishthira, was alive 
also. Yudhishthira, on the other hand, had been in . 
a condition to perform a Rajasuya, because he had 
established an independent Raj at Indra-prastha, 
and had succeeded in conquering all who had op- 
posed him. It is, however, difficult to say in what 
respect the Vaishnava sacrifice differed fi:om the 
Rajasuya. The worship of Vishnu appears -indeed 
to have been of a comparatively modem origin,” and 
to have belonged to a period posterior to the age of 
animal sacrifices. Under such circumstances, whilst 
the fact may be admitted that Buryodhana per- 
formed a sacrifice, the statement that it Avas a Vaish- 
nava sacrifice may be regarded as a later interpola- 
tion. 

The third incident of the exile, namely, Yud- 
hishthira’s dream, is mythical in its present form, 
but still is evidently founded on authentic fact. The 
Pdndavas prepared to move to another forest, ap- 
parently because the game had become scarce in the 
neighbomliood of their encampment ; and this simple 
incident has been converted into a significant parable 
which bears traces of a Buddhistic origin. The 
parable is as foUows : — 

Now it so happened that Yudhishthira dreamed a dream, 
and in his dream the wild animals of the forest came to, hitri - 
weeping and trembling with fear, and they said to him : — 
"We are the very few animals that have escaped your hands, 
and we therefore pray you to remove to another place that we 



VI tu 


•sr.coNi) Kxn.i: of tuf fandavas. 10 !) 


(ijir.'iclvo's iu;iy bo roliovod from tlie tovror ot' our liven, aud iiisTOUV Oi 

tiiiv intili tnU- !> <rntii li/'fi iri‘ ” All<l llir.'l Wim lllltVi'fl 


may inulliplyngaiiiaaberurc.” Aud Yudlii.dilhira was moved j, 

with norrow, and wlieu be awoke ho told his dream to Ids - 

........ . M 


bivthrou huw that the aidmals had implored his mercy. .So m', vi i'^iho’*’’ 

.... . ^ ^ . foriAst of IvAllKL 


the r.'uidavas v.’oiU. away with their wile J)raiipadi and prie-sfc 


Idiaumya, aud dwelt' in the tbresL of Kama, and took uj* 
their altoiie in a hut, v.'hieh was given to them by a holy 
Itishi wlto dwelt in that, ipuirter. 


'Fhc lourth lucitleiit in the twelve yetirs’ exile, iiii.Ti>.’aii.'ii.i 
nanielV} Jayauratha\s utienupt to carry olf Uraupadi, 
thvow.s tt .strniigo light upon the old jungle life, 
which mtiny Ivshairiya lieioe.'j tippoiir to have occa- 
.siunttllv leil in thivs oi’ voie. I'he Inidiiioii may be 
relat'd as Jollow.s: — 

And it came to uass that oiie duv the IVuulavas went out Jn^r-iraUw. 
to haul- in the forosl. :ind ihcy left their wife Draui)iuh, witli 

^ ^ ^ ^ m ihiMihNiticoi 

her own culh'r.em, in clmryc uf tlie pritKsil Dhaiunva. Ami it ^*»-rhiiViujuW. 
happened that ^Jayadratha, tho Kaja uf Sindhn, was going on 
dial day with a gn-eat train to Chedi])nr to celebrate his mar- 
riage willi the daughter of the Haju uf that city; and ho i)assed |„ 
by the hut, and saw Dranpadi standing against a tree, and lio 
was strlekeu witli her beautv ; aud ho said in his lioavt : — If 
this beautiful datusel bo not already married 1 will go no fur- 
ther, bill will espouse her.” Aud ho .sent a Chieftain who was SemU a ciiiof- 
with him to go aud impiiro her name and lineage ; and tho iKTYMuoam™ 
Chieftain alighted from his chariot and wont to Dranpadi, and 
iiupiirod who she was, and told her hi.s own numo, and tho omvrsatioii 
name of Jayadratha,audalso tho namo.s of tho other Chieftains eiiiuiain amt 
who were with them. Now when Dranpadi .saw that a strange-^^*"'"'™*'' 
man was coming towards her, site left tho tree, and drew her 
veil around her ; but when the Chieftain had lini.shed .speak- 
ing, she eaino forward and .said As there is neither man 
nor woman near, I must myself answer your questions : But 
I know' w'ho you uro ; your father is Baja of Satirashtra, and 
Jfryadratha is ray kinsman, for ho hu.s married Duhsala, w'ho 
is tho daughter of Maharaja Dhritantslitra : I amDraupadi, i)rani):uii’spr»( 
llio daughter of Baja Drupadu, aud the wife of tho live tics?' 
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lilSTOUY ov ilajas of luclra-pnisfclia : My liusbaiuls liavo gono.out to hunt 
forest, but they will soon voturu : Aligbt, tlicrcforo, 
all of you, for JRaia Yudhislitliira will be gladdened at your 

Jiiya<Irath.icu- . n >,c>n 

tersthuimt. comiiig, and Will prepare a roast lor you. bo tno man 
wont and told llaja Jayadratlia all that slio bad s.aid; and 
Jayadratba got down from bis ebariot, bo and six Cbieftaius 
wbo woro with biin, and entered tbo bouse like a jackal 
. entci’ing a pagoda. And Jayadratba asked Draupadi if all 

was well witb her and bor busbands ; and sbo replied that 
all was well. And Draupadi desired tbufc bo would take 
a scab, and sbo ollbrod to bring water to wasb bis foot, say- 
ing: — “Tbo Piindavas will soon rotiu’u witb plenty of venison, 
and Raja Yudbisbbbira will rejoice to make you welcome."- 
iii» wicked pro- Tbon Eaja Jayadratba said to bor : — “ Pub yourself to no 
po^is to Ui-aii (^(.gount, bub get you into my ebariot, ‘chat wo 

may bo bajipy togobber : The PaudaViis bavo losb tbeir Raj, 
and bavo become vagabonds in bbo jungle; so do not wasto 
your attentions upon sucb busbands as these, but leave them 
to tbemselves and come witb mo, and I will make you my 
EasoofDrau- Rfiui." Tbou Draupadi Icuit bor brow and arose in anger, 
and said : — “ Get you gone to your own land, for. my bus- 
bands are Rajas of great renown, as deadly as serpents, and 
as powerful as Indra. Would you attack a wild olopbant 
witb a stalf, or arouse a sleeping lion witb a switch ? "^7ould 
you kick a tiger -svitb. your foot, or stroke a venomous ser- 
pent witb your toes ? Yet sucb will my busbands be imto 
you, unless you depart ivitb all speed to your own bomo.” 
Her curses and Tbeu Raja Jayadi’atba tried to sootbe bei’, but sbo beedednot 
bis words, but pom-ed forth curses upon bim,'and threatened 
him witb the arrow of Arjuna, and the mace of Bbima, and 
the wrath of all her busbands. And the Raja put forth bis 
band, and took hold of her garment ; and she struck him 
Jayadratba car- witb her fist and knocked him down. Then the Raia arose 

ries away Drau- *11 ni* *^.-1. 

,padi iu hia and sGized her with, all ms streno^th, and placed her in Ins 

chariot by main ini t-tt t . 

force. chariot^ while she shrieked and cried out to the priest 

Dhaumya for help and succour. And Dhaumya came 
idiiiatriyas con- out and Said : — O Jayadi'atha^ you are breaking the good 
wonfe^'^^^ old laws of the Kshatriyas^ for by those laws you cannot tako 
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aviay tliis ^woman until you liave vanquished all her hus- history op 
hands.” But the Eaja heeded hot his words, hut placed - 

Draupadi in his own chai-iot, and drove . away, and the old 

priest followed after him weeping and lamenting’. 

All this while the Pandavas had heen hunting in the 
forest, hut Yudhishthii’a had" seen many evil omens, and 
before the-day was half spent, he persuaded his hrethi’en to 
retm-n". ISTow as they approached the hut they did not see The Pindav-os 
Draupadi. hut they heheld her little maid lying upon the imt and ie.-vrn 
ground and weeping violently ; and the maid told them now curred. 

Eaja Jayadratha had carried away Draupadi, like a dog who 
has seized the sacrificial meat, and she pointed out the way 
•he had gone, and the marks of his chariot- wheels. Then the Pursuit of Jaya- 

^ . . dratha. 

Pandavas set off in liot liasfce^ aiid soon approaclied tiieir 
enemy/ and so discliarged tlieir arrows tliat many of tlie 
Cliieftains were killed. And tlie heart of Jayadratha was jayadratiia 
filled mth dismay^ and he set down Draupadi from his padi and seeks^’ 
chariot^ and drove with all speed to a thicket which was 
-hard by. Then Bhfma said to Tudhishthha : — Go home 
now with Draupadi^ and with our brothers^ Nakula and 
Sahadeva : As for me, though Jayadratha fled to the caves 
dieneath the earthy and had Indra himself for his chaiuoteer^.. 
he should not escape my hands.*’^ Yudhishthii’a rephed : — 

0 my brother^ Jayadratha has been very wicked^ but fie Yudhishtiiira's 
has married the sister of Duryodhana^ and we may not kill 
our kinsman.^^ But Draupadi was mad with anger at these of Uruu- 

wordsj and cried in a loud voice to Blmna and Ai-Juna : — 

If you have any regard for me you will slay this Jayadra- 
tha : He . is the worst of Eajas and the vilest of men : The 
most exalted of all the ancient sages has said that the man 
who carries off the ivife of another in times of peace must 
he pursued and put to death, even though he desist from his 
■wicked purpose.” Draupadi then returned to the hut, Betum of yci- 
accompanied by YadMshtbira and Yakula and Sahadeva. 

When Bhinia and Arjuna heard the words of Draupadi, 
their wrath was kindled greatly against Jayadratha, and 
, they pursued him hotly, and 'taunted him with his prowess 
in running away 'with their ivife, and called upon him to tnm 
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HISTORY 01' and figlifc lliom ; but lio was sore afraid, and would nofc lara 

■ lest’ they sliould slay him. Then Bhhna ran swiftly after 

^ ^ him, and caught him by the hair of his head, and dragged 

jay'uii-atiia'* him from his chariot to the ground, and kicked and beat 

umi iiiaiicb him him until his reason hud almost left him, but Arjuna bade 

ji slnvo* ■ * » 

his brother to remember the words of Yudhishthira and to 

spare the life of his kinsman. So Bhhna cut off all the hair 

of Jayadratha^s head excepting live locks, and agreed to spare 

his life on the condition that ho went into the assembly of 

the Pandavas, and acknowledged himself to bo their slave. 

HmuUiatiug So Javadratlia yielded, and Blnma led him to the hut, and 

Mibiuission of 

jayutiratha. brouglit liim into tlio prescuco of Yudhishtliira^ and his niiud 

was well nigh gone. And when Yudhishthira saw his con-- 
dition ho ordered Bliima to release him; - but Bluraa refused 
unless commanded by Draupadi, because dayadratha had 
nraupadi orders bccomo tho slavo of tho Pandavas. Draupadi then came up, 
and said : — “ As J.ayadratha is become a slavo by token of 
his five locks, I pray you to release him.” So Bhiina 
released him, and ho throw himself at tho feet of Yudhish- 
thira; and Yudliishthira bade him depart; and ho hung 
do-svn his head with shame and said not a word, but v.'cnt his 
way much abashed to his own country. 


''View of the 
of 

yadratha car- 
away 
»raupadi. 


Jai’adi-atha al- 
ready uiaiTied to 
Diilisal^, 
daughter of 
.Maharaja Dhri- 
tardshtra, 

Laws of the 
Ksjiatriyaa re- 
sp^feiufj the 
carrying away 
of women. 


The foregoing tradition of the attompt-of Jaya- 
dratha to cany away Draupadi bears every impress 
of being authentic, but yet presents a few diffi- 
culties which seem to demand notice. Tho curious 
coincidence that Jayadratha should have made the 
attempt whilst on his way to marry another lady -is 
perhaps sufficiently explained in the narrative, but 
it does seem remarkable that he should have been 
already married to Duhsald; and it will appear 
hereafter that Duhsala was still living. But perhaps 
the most important point of the tradition is the de- 
finition of the law of the Kshatriyas in such cases, 
to which both Draupadi and the priest Dhaumya 
seem to have appealed. According to Draupadi, the 
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mail who .carried off the wife of another in time of history or 
peace was to be pursued to the death. According 
to Dhauniya, no man could rightfully carry away 
the wife of another unless he had' first vanquished 
her husband or husbands. This subject however 
has already been discussed in a previous chapter, 
and it is- only necessary to draw attention to the 
points raised. 



OHAPTEE IX, 


SECOND EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS — THE THIRTEENTH 
YEAR IN A CITY. 

Shortly after the attempt of Jayadratha to carry 
Part II. away Draupadi, the period of twelve years’ exile in 
Preparations of the jungle is said to have drawn towards a. close. 

the Piindaveas i * 

^iwFhi .Accordingly the Pdndavas sent their priest, Dhahin- 
thu-?“’ ya? to reside in the city of their father-in-law, Raja 
year. Drupada j whilst they and their joint wife Draupadf. 
prepared to dwell in some foreign city, so perfectly 
disguised that the Kam’avas should be unable to 
fefcreStho discovei' their place of concealment. The romantic 
'“'’.e'storyi^^'’^ character of the last stipulation, and the. difficulty of 
reconciling a residence in a foreigir'city with the 
ancient condition of they^gliatriyas as Aryan set- 
tlers from a .distapt''^Q^j2trY, are sufficient to excite 
suspicions 01 story, or at any rate of such por- 
the story as refer to the Pdndavas. More- 
°p; 6 r the disguises assumed by the Pandavas arid 
"their joint wife appear to be highly improbable, 
whilst that of Aijuna is simply impossible. Then, 
again, the descriptions of battles are wild myths, in 
which armies are defeated by single-handed heroes, 
whilst one army falls down insensible at the iriere 
amTO°Ltweeii sound of a War shell. At the same time, the main 

a Commander "Li. 

andawaUiiig. mcideiit, whicxi rGiers to an amour between a 
thontic tradi- waiuior and the waiting-maid of a Rani, 
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appears to be a relic of an ancient and authentic tra- history op 
dition, altogether differing both in civilization and 
religion from the traditionary history of the house of AVido difference 
Blulrata. It belongs to a period long anterior to tratUtion of tlio 

1 * amour, and tho 

the rise ot J3ralimamcal ascendancy, but comprises i™seof 
graphic pictures of the palace life of Hindu Rajas, 
in an ago when young Princes were brouglit up with 
the women, and when eunuchs taught music and 
dancing to the young damsels in the zenana. Again, 
the story of the amour turns upon a dread of ghosts, 
which finds no expression in the traditions of the 
house of Blidrata: and it is especially remarkable riff'^rencemtho 
that tho Gandharvas, who are generally represented 
as a. Hill tribe with whom the Kshatriyas at Has- 
tiudpur were frequently at war, are introduced in 
the story ■ as invisible demons, prone to love af- 
fairs with mortal women, and capable of wreaking 


their supernatural wrath upon mortal rivals. Ac- 


cordingly an attempt will be made hereafter to 
separate the more authentic tradition, which refers 
to the amour, from the more improbable details 


dition of the 
amour, from tho 
myth of the ad- 
ventures of the 
Pandavas dur- 
ing the thir- 
teenth year. 


which refer to the Pdndavas. But in the first in- 


stance it seems necessary to reproduce the entire 
legend of the thirteenth year, as it apqiears in the 
Mahd Bhdi'ata, and which may now be related with- 
out any further introduction, as follows : — 

Row according to tlio rule of tlieir exile it kad been Fiction of tiio - 
agreed that when the Pandavas had accomplished twelve 
years of wanderings in the jungle, they shonld take up their 
abode in any city they might choose, and remain there for 
a single year ; and if during that year the Kauravas failed “ 

to discover them, they were to be restored to their Eaj, but eiiise. 
if the Kauravas discovered their disguise, they were to go 
for another twelve years into the jungle, and a thirteenth 
year in disguise, as before. Accordingly the Pandavas took 
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HrsTOEY OP counsel together, and especially witli Arjuna, for lie had 
visited many cities when he had gone into exile* on account 

— of Draupadi ; and they resolved to go to the city of Baja 

Th0 Pandavas Virata, and to enter into the service of that Baia. And as 

Uotermine to go t i 

Uafa they came near the city^ they proceeded to the spot where 

conceaitheir the people of that place were accustomed to burn, their 
ponsmfatrceiri dead; and there they laid aside their weapons and their 
buriiins. garments, and disguised themselves ; and they ' hid them 
weapons and their old garments in the branches of a tree. 
Set up a dead and they took a dead body which they found in that place, 
the'treo? ‘ and hung it on the trunk of the* tree, and cried out with a 
loud voice : — This is the dead body of our mother, and it is 
to remain here for a whole year, after which we will take it 
down and burn it/'’ So it was rumoured abroad throughout 
that country that a party of travellers had hung t|ie dead 
body of their mother on the trunk of that tree, and Would 
not return until a year had expired ; and no man would go 
near the tree lest he should in any way offend the ghost of 
the dead mother of the strange men. 

•dava-s and After this the Pandavas and Draupadi took other names,' . 

•'.pailitis- , - , 

. oimw SO that neither Eaia Yirdta, nor the people of the city. 

o^Raja^Virita discover who they were ; and they then went toge- 

ther to the gate of the palace^ where the E^aja and his Ohief- 

3raco and tains Were sitting in Council. And Yudhishthira was the 

naicsty of Yud- ° 

iiishthii'a. fipst to enter the assembly, and when those who were pre- 
sent saw him, they were amazed at his . grace and majesty ; 
and the Eaja seeing that he was a stranger, asked him the 
reason of his coming. Yudhishthira answered: — am a . 
man who has met with nothing but danger and calamity, 
and having heard many praises of your benevolent qualities,. 
I have come to put myself under your protection that I may 
be relieved of my distress/^ The Eaja then asked his con- ^ 


1 Througliout tliis portion of the narrative in the Mahh Bh^ata the new names 
are employed so long as the P5.ndavas continued in their disguise. But. as these 
new names would only confuse the European reader, they are omitted from the 
text, and the old names preserved throughout the story. The order in which each 
of the P{indavas presented himself to the assembly has been slightly modified, as it 
is more convenient to represent them as entering the Hall in tho order of their re- 
spective ages. 
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(litiou uml iIoscL'ut ; mul ho vepltcd : — '' I iim a Bniliuuuij tuid 
for .soiuo tiiho I was a retainer of llaja Yudhi-shthira, and his 
private companion, and I tauglifc him tho wholo art of 
throwing dico.^^ Tho I’aja then said : — “ Yon luvvo come at a 
favourable moment, for I am in want of an instructor in tho 
my.story of play, that I may defeat tho tricks of artful gam- 
blers; and I will show you the same favour and patronage 
us were shown to yon by Baja Yndhishthira.” When the 
Baja had engaged him, tho giant Bhima entered the assem- 
bly, clolhed in black garments like a cook, and having an 
iron ladle in one hand, ami a rusty scimetar in the other; 
and all pre.sent were struck witli his strange a])pearancc, and 
cried out ; — “ Wliat wonderful giant is this ?” Then tho Baja 
asked him who ho’wa.s, and Bhima replied : — “ I was cook to 
Baja Yudhishthira, and I understand the whole art of cook- 
ery, and 1 know the whole science of war, and my strength 
is such that it would be ditlicult for you to lind a man tvlio 
coidd cope with me." Then tho Bajjcsaid: — “You have in 
your countenance all the marks of command and sovereignty, 
but as it is your own propo.sal, I make you tho head of tho 
cooks in my ])alace, .so that tho fear of your strength may 
keep all other cooks from wasting or thieving tho vietuals." 
Avjuua then came forw.ard dressed as a enmich, with ear- 
rings in his caws, and a woman’s noeklaee round his neck, 
and a woman’s bracelets upon his wrists; and ho also wore 
a woman’s vest to hide the scars which luid been made upon 
his shoulder by his bow-string. And ho said that he could 
sing, and also play npoji musical imstruments, and that ho 
likewise understood dancing, and that ho was well cptalifiod 
to teach all those arts to ladies ; so tho Baja engaged him 
to perfect his daughter in the practice of music and dancing. 
xVfter this ISTakula and Sahadova entered the assembly, and 
the Baja engaged Nakula to bo master of his horse, and 
Sahadova to bo master of his cattle ; and as Sahadova had 
learnt tho, wholo science of astronomy from his tutor Droua, 
ho was also engaged to cast nativities and toll fortimcs. 

Heauwhile tho Bant hud scon Draupadt from tho terrace 
of her apartments, and had sent for her; and Draupadt 


mSTOIlY OP 
INUU. 
1‘Aur ir. 

YudhUhtlnni 

prunto coin- 
))aB{on 

UMidicr of ilicu- 
VinvUu 


lUiUna cnpni;cil 
ivs head cwik» 


Arjuna 

iw a cunucli to 
tcacli imuicaiul 


Kalailacngajrcd 
as nuibtcr of tho 
horse. 

Sahadova cu- 
pafpHl ;us ina-stor 
of tho cattlo 
and caster of 
nativities, 

Draupadl enters 
tho nreseiico of 
tlio lldni. 
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INUU. 
1’A.ur It. 


jusTOUY OK pvosontod liovsolf to tlio Elijahs wifo, clrcssotl in iiicau atiir.o> 

* -\vifcli liov liair untied ucooi'diujf to lici- voWj Init twisted mto 

ono string, lilco tlio tail of a sorpoub ; and tlio women of 
tlio Raja woi’o nmcli pleased witk lior uppearanco, aud tlioy 
gatliovcd around lior, and tlio Rani asked her who sho was. 
Draupadi answered : — “ I am a nmid-sorvant, and ready to 
servo any ono who will employ mo ; and I linvo been sen'ant 
to tho ivifo of Krishna, and uffcorwards was servant to Drau- 
padi, tho wife of tho Piiiulavas, ivho was very fond of mo, 
and used to call mo her dearest friend.” . The Riini said :■ — 
You do hot look like a servant, but rather like the wife 
of a Raja ; and yon arc far too beautiful for mo, for if I 
Avoro to take you into my sorvico, and (;ho Raja should see 

mo any moroj so I will have 
Draupadi replied : — “ Have no 


a'liolViulob- 
. jecU to Driixi- 
ptuU’s beauty. 


youj 


ho will novor look 


nofcliiug to 


do Avith 


you; 


at) a 

iiiaUUsowunt by 
tho KAul. 


fTranquUllfo of 
tlio Pitmlavtuj 
luul Braupatll. 


JraupaiU’s 

fear of mo on account of tho Kaja^ for iivo Gandharvas keep 
constant watch ovor mo; and if any ono looks at mo with 
an oyo of dosiro^ thoso Gaudhavvas Avill speedily put him 
' to (loath; I can do ovory kind of sorvico, but I will nut. 
wash tho foot of any ono, nor will I oat tho Auctuals which 
any ono may loavo after a meal,*^^ So tho Earn said : — 
“ Since this is tho caso, I AAdll tako you into my service/^ 
And sho engaged her. 

And tho fivo brethren and their wife Draupadi dwelt 
manj^ days in groat comfort and tranquillity of mind in tho 
palaco of Eaja Virata,* and tho}’' founcl much favour in tho 
oyes of tho Eaja and tho Eiini, And many- Chieftains camo 
to Yudhishthira, and engaged him to play, and ho played 
Avith thorn, and Avon much inonoy; and ho carried all that 
ho had Avon and laid it before Eaja Vinlta, but tlio Eaja 
gavo it to him back again. And Yudhishthira divided tho 
monoy into six portions, ono portion for himsolf, and ono 
lor each of his brothers, and ho himself kept Di'aupadi^s 
portion. And all the presents that any ono of tho othor 
brothron received, ho carried to his older brother Yudliish- 
thira, and Yudhishthira divided it in like manner. 

Noav Avhen throe months had passed away, Eaja Vinita 
hold a groat festival ; and all tho fighting men and AAa'Cstlors, 


]yiodo in wbioU 
tho brolbi'oii 
shared their 
emoluments. 


U:iiaA’’irAta 
holds a great 
tostlvul. 
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and other aijiletes, canio in groat nnnihcr.s IVom all the 
countries round about to oxliibit tlieir strength and slcill 
betbre the Kaja. And when the day cd’ the tVstival had 
oonio, a mighty niullilude ’.vero assembled from all the cities, 
and the Kaja was there and all his Chieftains; and when- 
ever one man overcame another, the nmltitudo shouted 
aloud, and the Kaja gave great gifts to the victor. Now 
one among the wrestler.s, named Jimuta, had coino from a 
far country, and he jmt all the rest to shame; for every 
man who .stood up against him wa.s conquered, so' that, after 
a while, no man durst encounter him. 'J'hen the Kaja and 
his Chieftains were sorely troubled that they hud no wwestler 
in the Kaj who could overthrow Jimiita; and the Kaja called 
out in the assembly to know if there was any man who 
would light Jimuta, but no man gave reply. Now alter a 
while the Kaja said: — ''I have a warrior in my kitehen, whom 
I took into my .service to bo the head of all iny cooks ; and 
he boasted very jnnch of his great strength and exceeding 
valour Perchance ho may be able to tight against this 
foreign wrestler.'’^ So the Kaja sent for Kluma. And 
Ijhima came out of the kitchen, and entered the prc.senco 
of the Kaja, and said : — “ 1 am famished with hunger, and 
until I have eaten I cannot wrestle with this man .Jimuta.^^ 
So the Kaja ordered that ho should liave as much victuals 
as he could eat, and the servants brought him heaps of pro- 
visions, such as would have sullieed for a great company ; 
but Bhima fell to and devoured them, to the amazement of 
all who saw him. And ^Yhou Blxiina luid finished eatin^, 

’ ho went before the Kaja, and the Raja bade him bo of good 
courage. xYud Bhuna went out and challenged Jimuta to 
battle; and Jimuta came out in like manner, and acce2)tcd 
the challenge. Then Bhima and Jimiita fought and strug- 
gled together like wild elephants, and they struck one 
another with their clenched fists ; and all the other wrest- 
lers looked on. and marvelled at their fiorhtinn-. Now when 
they had fought for a long wJiilo, and Jimiita was half spent, 
Bhima rushed upon him, and seized him by the two legs, 
and raised him from the ground ; and ho whirled him 
several times round his own head, whilst Jimiita filled the 
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air ^vitli liis roaring. Afc lu.st lUuum dushecl him against 
tlio ground with all his might, and Jimutii at that iu.staiifc 
gavo up the ghost and became a dead man. 

And when the multitude saw tliafc Jimutu had been slain 
by Bhima, they set up a loud shout and filled the air ^yith 
their acclamations. And the Raja leaped from his seat iu 
great joy that the foreign wrestler hud been overcome by 
one of his o^vn servants. And ho bestowed very many gifts 
and commendations upon Bhimii. And all the Chieftains 
in like manner gave many presents to Bhitna, each one 
according to his rank, .And when it was night, Bluma 
carried all the gifts ho had received to his elder brother 
Yudhishthii'a, that they might bo divided according to 
custom. 

After this Raja Yirfita took a great liking to Bhima, and 
.showed him much favour; and sometimes ho took Bhima 
into the apartments of his women, and made him fight with 
lions, and tigers, and bears, and Bhima always killed every 
beast with one blow of his fist ; and the Raja and the ladies 
wondered at his prowess, and gave many gifts to Bhima, 
and very large quantities of victuals, which ho devoured as 
fast as they were brought to him. In like manner the Raja 
very often called for Arjuna, and for the Princess his daugh- 
ter, and the other young damsels of the Comt, who were 
'taught by the new master; and the damsels danced and 
sang before the Raja, and gave him such delight that ho . 
gave many presents to Arjuna. At the same time the Raja 
was much pleased with Nakula, for whenever he went to 
the stables he found his horses in excellent order, and he 
gave rich rewards to Nakula. Sahadeva also received much 
praise and many gifts fi'om the Raja ; for he foretold very 
correctly everything before it happened, whilst the cattle 
under his care multiplied abundantly, and the cows yielded 
three or four times as much milk as they had ever done 
before. 

Now there dwelt in the city of Virata a warrior, of great 
might and valour, named Kichaka, and he' was brother of 
the Ram, and commanded all the forces of the Raja ; and 
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kill kim : Morcovoi’j liur 
most excellent : Therefore I 


nil tile ullhir.-'; of the Haj ^v(;ro in his Imndsj and he did as he 
pleased, and the Kaja feared him, according to the ancient 
saviny, that the brother of the Ikini is always to be feared 
by tlie Raja. Ami it came to pass one day that Kichaka 
proceeded to tlio palace, and entered the apartments oi* tlio 
woineu to pay u visit to his sister, when his eye lull upon 
Draupadij and ho was stricken with lier beauty; and ho 
said within Ins liearr, I have seen many lovely women, and 
i have many belonging to me, but never did I behold one so 
beautiful before; and lie asked his sister who she was, and 
the Rani told him. And Kiehaka then said to his sister : — 
•*'She is worthy to be tlio mistress, and to have you for a 
waiiing-nuiid : Contrive now, 1 pray you, that she may 
come to my house/^ 'riio Rani replied: — This woman 
says slic* has five Gandharvas who over keep watch over 
lier; and if any man speak to lier' the Gandharvas will 

conduce and behaviour are 
pray you to say. nothing to 
her/^ But Kicliaka v/ould not be refused, and after a while 
lie prevailed with his sister, and slie ’promised to scud Drau- 
padi to his liouso. So Kichaka left his sister and went to 
Draupadi, and began to praise her, and said : — Never 
before liave I behold so l)eautiful a woman as you are; 
and henceforth I will bo your slave,’^ But Draupadi re- 
plied : — ])o not speak such words to mo, for there are five 
lions who keep guard over me, and if you value your life 
you will not come near me.^^ And Kichaka laughed, and 
went his way to his own house. 

A short while after Kichaka liad gone out of the palace, 
the Eam^said to Draupadi : — I aiu very thirsty : Take this 
cup to my brother’s house and bring' it mo back filled with 
wine.’’ Draupadi answered : — I cannot go to his house, 
as I observe that he is a man wanting in modesty : So I 
pray you to send another messenger.” But the Rani would 
not, but put tbo cup upon a golden salver, and placed the 
salver upon the head of Draupadi, and bade her cany it to 
Kichaka ; and Draupadi went away weeping, but she looked 
at the world-enligliteuing Sun, and prayed to the bright^ '“"od 
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HISTORY OF said: — “1 will tliink iiioro of this matter; Vufc^go now_, I 
PAiiT^ii P™y yoiij burn blio dead bodies of Kieliuka and bis 
brotlirony^ 

Timidaircc- .All tliis wliilo tlio llaia was so friglitoned at tho Gand- 

tioiis of tho , -til,.!, 

llajii tolho harvas, and so fearful lost lio should oftend them, that ho 

lUm\ for getting ^ ^ • r * - 

ridof umuiKidi. would coiisult witli iioiio of lu.s Couiicil respecting theni. 

But ho called for his Ihlui, and said to her : — " Tin's maid 
servant of yours is an ovil witch, who must bo sent out of 
tho city to some other qinirtor, so that this country may bo 
purged from her craft : But do you bretde tho mattor to her 
so that sho may nob know that I have said it, lest tho Gund- 
harvas should wreak their vongeanco upon mo.” 

Draupadi enters Now by this time Draupadi had entered tho palace, and 

the music and i k • 

dancing-room, procccded to tlio luusic and duncuig-room, wncro Arjuna 
was busy instructing tlio damsels; and tbo damsels edmo up 
and oflbrod lior many congratulations, seeing that slio liad 
escaped from tho hands of Kiclmha and liis brethren. And 
Aijuna feigned not to know what had happened, and ho said 
to her: — ^^Tcll me, I pray you, how it was that ICichaka 
her and his brethren have been sluin.*^^ But Draupadi was very 
.ana for^nofc wrotli vnth. Ai'juna, for ho had heard her cries and had not 
-cucT come to succour her, and she said to him : — 'WHiat have 

you to do with men and women ? Your duty is to teach 
the damsels to sing and dance ; and men and women can 
have no interest for you.*^^ And Draupadi turned her back 
upon Arjuna, and took no further heed of his words. 

Tho damsels After this the damsels took Draupadi by tho hand, and 

into the pre- led her away into the presence of tho Edm. And when tho 
HAui. Ram saw Draupadi, sho said to her : — Raja Virata is in 

misscsbraiipadi great alarm at you and y oiu' Gandliarvas, and has ■ ceased to 
Vico. ’ call me to his presence : This day all my brethren have 
been slain because of you, and to-morrow I may lose my 
husband likewise : So I will not keep you any longer in 
my service, and you must go now to somo other city.**^ 
And Draupadi answered : — Your words are true, but when 
. _ thirteen days are over, tho year of my ser\dce mil have 

^ , expired, and then my Gandharvas will bestow blessing 

pad?'^ upon you, and lead me away to another place.*^^ And . tho 
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Haul mado no reply, but told the llaja all that Draupadi had iiiSTOUY Ol' 
sai’d; ibr sineo the slaughter of Kichaka and his brethren, PAux*i'i. 
no one durst say a word that could ollbnd Draupadi. 

Now all this while the Kauinvvas had been dwelling in Procwiins'* of 

llK* Ivaurava-s - 

llio city of ll:istin;lpurj and they had aont .spies to all the 
fpiarters of the earth to discover the city where the IVmdavas rail toligemtr 
wore residing, and none had brought back any tidings of the 
brethren. But it so happened that certain of tho spies had 
proceeded to the city of Ikijii, Virata, and they brought tho 
news tliat iCichak;i had been slain on account of u woman.. 

At this rime the Uaja of Trigarta, whosy name was Susar- 
uiau, was staying at llastiuapur; and whilst the Kauravas 
were considting as to what should be done, Susanuau arose Sii<;mii.nii,K.ija 
and said : — Tho sriies iVuin tho citv of Yinita have told us pnijwsos au iu- 

i *' ^ ^ VA-iMlI of tlHi 

that our enemy Kichnka is dead : Let ns no^Y join our 
forces and ultaek the Raja of Yinita, for Ids army is power- 
I0.SS by reason of tho death of their Commander.'^ And 
Kama said ; — “ Tlie counsel of Susarmaii is wise : "Wo can- 
not bo ever thinking about the I’undavas, so let us go. forth 
and make war against the Raja of Vinita.” And Duryodhana 
and all the Council agreed to tho war. 

After this the Kauravas assembled all their forces, and 
Susiirmuu brought up all his army ; and it was agreed tiie'K,b'flxim” 
botweeu them that Susanuau should march out first and 
invade the coiuitry of Vinita on the northern side, and that 
Diu'yodhana .should then enter tho country on tho southcim 
side and near unto tho city of Vinita. And Susarmaii did f.'b^ain,°tho' 
as was determined upon, and ho sot out on the seventh day “barter!* 
of the full moon, and invaded the iiorthoru quarter of tho 
Raj of Virata with all his army, and carried away much 
cattle ; and it so happened that the day ho carried away the 
cattle was the last day of tho thirteenth year of tho exile of 
the Pandavas. Now ivhcu the herdsmen saw their cattle in ciJ?v thc'tun" 
the hands of the enemy, they wont with all speed to the city, vinita. 
and laid their complaints before Raja Vii-ata, and tho Raja 
sent messengers to all quarters ’\ntli a hue and cry to the 
lyots to make tlieii’ escape with their flocks and herds ; and 
the Raja mounted his chariot, and set out with a large army 
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lUSTOUY or to clrivo out tho iuvadovs, anti all the Paiitlavus.iiavo Arjuti.'j. 

•INDIA. went with him. Anti wlion fcho clay was far .spoilt^ tlio iiriliy 

^ — of Virata camo up AvifcU tho army of Susarmun, juul they 

fought fiorcoly ono U'ith fcho othorj and many \v'arrior.-l wero 
ShiKio combat slaiu Oil oifchor siclo. Then Paja Susarman sent a challengo 
mail ami Vii-dta. to Raja Viriifcaj autl fclio two Raja.s foil to in .single coinhafc, 
until fcho .sun liad long sofc^ autl fcho clarhnos.s provcnfcetl their 
seeing each other, and tlie lighting came to a stand. Tlien 
fcho ground Avas sprinkled Avith Avator and the du.sfc AA'as AV'olI 
laid, and prosonfcly fcho moon arose and the battle-liold Ava.s 
us light as day ; and fcho combat Avas rcucA\;ccl botAveen tho 
Dcrc.at ami cap- two Eaias. And Susarman prevailed against. Vinita, and 

turuofVmUa. _ a a . -.i ? , . . . 

bound him hand and toot AV'ifcha rojio, and cast him upon his 
own chai’iofc, and drove aAvay Avifch his oavii people. 

When Yudhishthira saAv that Rtya Virata Avas oavried 
aivay^capfciA’-e by Susarman, ho said to' his brother Bhtina : — 
“ For (mb entire year liaAm avo oaten the Raja’s rice, and shall 
Ave not deliver him out of fcho hands of his enemy ? ” So 
Yudhishthira stayed to command fcho array ; and Avhen tho 
jiiiiin^i rcscups momiiig began to daAvn, Bhima Avenfc out Avifch his tivo 
takes Susarman brothers Nakula and Sahadova, imd sot oil' in pursuit of 

lirisoncr. i i t 

Susarman ; and tliey overtook liiiiij and sle\v liis charioteer, 
and delivered Kaja Virata out of his hands; and Bhiiaa 
seized Susarman by tbe hair, and pnt ebains npon his hands 
and a collar upon his neck, and canned him away prisoner. 
And all the cattle that had been carried away by Susarman 
were recovered, and there was also abundance of spoil ; and 
Baja Vii'ata was loud in the praises of Yudhishthira and his 
brethren. And Bhima led Susarman into the presence of 
the Baja ; and when Susarman had tendered his submission, 
the Baja permitted him to depart to his own country. 

Invasion of ^ Now while Baja Virata and all his Chieftains had erone 

Duryodhaiia in ^ ^ 

ti^eso^hem away to the northern country to fight against Susarman, 
Duryodliana and the Kauravas came with a great army and 
invaded the southern country, and they cax'ried away much 
cattle. And the Chief of the herdsmen hastened to the city 
No warriors left to carry the tidings to the Baia : but there were no warriors 

m the city ex- ^ ^ o j ^ 

SA§iSa in the city save the Baja!s young son Uttar, and Arjiina, who 

i ^ ' 

t 
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was fclie tn^sic and dancing-master. And Uttar was ,bnt a history op 
boy, and be bad been bred np in tbe apartments of tbe 
women, and knew nothing of war; and wben tbe Chief of; 


tbe herdsmen told him that tbe Kanravas bad carried away norauce or ° 

^ ^ XJttar. . 

And' tlie Cliief of tlie 


tlie cattle, lie was in sore dismay, 
herdsmen said to TJttar : — ^^Tlie Raja has left the Raj in Tiiocinefof tiio 
your charge, and has often boasted of your prowess : so now mtar to go out 

^ , agaiustthe 

you must go out and make war against the ivauravas, and Kauravas. 
bring back all the stolen cattle/^ And Uttar replied : — uttar pleads 
would go and fight these Kauravas with all readiness, but I charioteer, 
have no man to drive my chariot ; and how can I go out to 
battle without a charioteer ? So saying Uttar rose up, 


and entered the palace, and boasted before the women, say- Boasts before 
ing : — If I had but a charioteer I would go forth and con- 


quer the Kauravas.*^^ And Draupadi heard his words, and 

said : — O Uttar, the music and dancing-master has often 

driven the chariot of Arjuna to battle ; and he 'will now 

peradvonture drive your chariot against the Kauravas.’’^ So Arjuna agrees 

Uttar called his sister, whose name was Uttara, and desired 

her to ask her teacher to become his charioteer; and she 

did so, and Ariuna consented to no. Then Ariuna called Mirth of the 

^ ^ ^ damsels at sce- 

for a coat of mail, and aiTayed himself in armour; and when ivsiVrjuna jmt- 

, ting on armour, , 

tbe damsels saw wbat be was doing, tbey began to laugb. 


Wbat bas a mnsic and dancing-master to do witb 


tbe weapons of men ? Meanwhile Uttar commanded bis 
servants to put tbe weapons into bis chariot ; and be as- 
cended tbe chariot, and desired Arjuna to mount likewise, 
and to drive away witb all speed. And wben tbe damsels The aamseis 
saw Arjuna driving away, tbey cried out; — “We commit bringl^ToraT 
Uttar into your charge : Take heed that be retm-ns in 
^umpb, and brings us plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.” 

Aijuna repbed: — “After a victory all things may be ob- 
tained.” So saying be di’ove away towards tbe south to do 
battle against tbe Kauravas. » 

Now wben Arjuna bad driven Uttar within sight of the cowardly feaxcf 
army of tbe Kauravas, tbe heart of Uttar failed Hm, and bis foWnst^ 
hair stood on end witb terror. And Arjuna said ; — “ How can 
T face such mighty warriors as these ? ” And wben Uttar beard 


Kauravas. 
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been doiio^ tlioy rotiu'ucd in great sliamo and sorrow to tlie 
city of Hastinii])!!!’. 

Now after tliis groat victory, Arjuua and TJttar returned 
to tlio city, and as tlicy went they saw many of tlio soldiers 
of tlio Kauravas flying from tlio field; but Arjuna said to 
tbem : — Pear not, for I will not slay a man unless bo bo in 
tbo field of battle, and fugitives aii'd captives aro as women 
in my ej-es.'’' And Arjuua and Uttar baited without tbe 
city ; and Aijuna laid asido bis arms, and put on bis disguiso 
as before ; and messengers were sent on to tbe city to make 
kuowTi tbo victory, and tbo recovery of all tbo cattle. 

Now soon after Arjuna and Uttar bad gone out against 
tbe Kauravas, Kaja Virata was roturuiiig towards tbo city 
ill triumpb, having routed Raja Susarman and all bis army. 
And tbo whole city went out to meet Eaja Virata, and to 
welcome him back with great joy; 'but Uttar was not 
amongst them. So the Eaja inquired for bis sou, and learned 
that bo bad gone towards tbo south to light tbo Kauravas, 
and that tbo music and dancing-master bad gone with him 
to di'ivo bis cbai’iot ; and tbe Eaja said : — “ As I myself have 
defeated Susarman and all bis army, the men whom Uttar 
has "One out to fi"bt must bo but weak and few ; but I do 
not like that tbo music and dancing-master should have gone 
as charioteer, as bo may bavo been terrified at tbo battle, 
and bavo taken flight.” Yudbishtbira replied : — No defeat 
can befall that person who has bad this music and dancing- 
master for bis charioteer.” At this moment tbe messengers 
of Uttar arrived at tbo city, and told tbe Eaja bow tbe Kau- 
ravas bad been defeated and tbe cattle recovered from their 
bands; and Yudbishtbira said that tbo victory was most 
excellent, but was to have been expected from tbe valour of 
tbo charioteer. But tbe Eaja feigned not to bear tbe words 
of Yudbishtbira, and cried out : — “ Since I have defeated 
Susarman, and my son has defeated Duryodbana, let <ibe 
drums be beaten at all tbe gates, and musical iustruments 
be pla)''ed in all tbe streets, and tbe city be di-essed out in 
flowers and flags ; and let all the most beautiful damsels put 
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IXDIA 
Part It. 


SUs down to 
play with 
iTuuhbhthira* 


flisTOUY OP on dean garments, and array tliemselves in all tljeir jewels, 
and go forth and sing the songs of triumph j and let all the 
tribes go forth with them and welcome the return of the 
victorious hero Uttar.'’^ Then Eaja Virata ordered the dice 
to be brought, and called upon Yudhishthira to play a 
game ; but Yudhishthira objected, and said : — " It is laid 
down in the Sastras that no man should play with another 
who is elated with joy ; and this day you are elated with 
joy.” But Vii’ata 'persisted, and Yudhishthira at last sat 
down to play; and in the middle of the game the Eaja' 
said : — Take notice how my son has fought and defeated 
Yiuiiii«hUiira, the Kauravas ! ” Yudhishthira replied : — It is not sur- 
too' to tho^ ^ prising that your son conquered the Kauravas, when he has 
jii3-iiixstcr. liad the music and dancing-master for his charioteer/'’. 
Wrath of the Then Eaia Virata flew into a ra"e, and said : — Bet mo 

ILaja. ^ ° . 

.forbear as long as I you are determined still to cliaunt 
praises of tbis music and dancing-master: Wliat is a 
eunucli that his feats should be so applauded ? "When ray 
son has gained the victory^ no man of sense would have 
brought fonvard' the name of another : So if you wish- any 
longer to retain'my friendship, let me hear no more of this 
music and dancing-master/'^ Yudhishthira answered : — 
In a field where such warriors as Bhishnia, and Drona, and 
Kama, and Duryodhana are in, action, your son is by no 
means capable, of sustaining a battle/^ Then. Eaja Virata 
was^ exceedingly wroth, and he cried out : — Is there no 
one here to give this foolish fellow his answer, and to stop 
mouth ? And the Eaja dashed the dice which he held 
^lIimakS’hL^ hand so violently at the face of Yudhishthira that the 

iio.c bleed. blood fell from his nose, but Draupadi, who was standing b}", 
caught the blood in her veil. At this same instant the 
Eaja^s servants came in and said that Uttar and his 
charioteer liad returned to the palace, and were standing at 
tbm gate waiting to salute the Eaja; and the Eaja .desired 
that they might be called in, but Yudhishthira cried out : — 
^^Keep back the music and dancing-master, for if he should 
Uttar enter-i the sce my facG besmeared with blood, he will slay the man who 
lit* uue“btory.^ ,caused it, and all his people/^ So Uttar was brought in 


YudUiHhthira 
hw re- 
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Avhilsfc Avjuna stuycil witlioiife ; imtl Jxo told his futhor truly history op 
Jill tlmt had taken place, and discovored to him the true 
uaines ami coiulitiou of the IVuidaviis. AVTieii the Ilaja 
heard this ho ivas iu great ahivm, aud he begged pardon of 
Yudliishthira aud eutreatcd that ho might bo forgiven. And Tiuiiiisiitiiira. 

^ ^ ^ for^MVcstlio 

Yiulliislitliira answered : — I liavo bauishcd wrath aud 
passion altogether from my mind, but had this blood of 
iniuo fallen to the ground, it would have been a great 
misfortune for you, and all your house, aud therefor o it was 
fortunate that Draupadi caught it iu her vcil/^ Then 
Yudhishthira cleansed his faco and the blood ceased to 
flow; and Arjuna was brought iu and paid his respects to 
tho Eaja; aud Uttar praised him to the Raja, and acknow- 
ledged his own cowardice; and all tho garments of the 
Jva«ra\7is, had beeii taken from tho Chieftains while Vivjsion of Uio 

they lay senseless upon tho field of battle, wore scut to tho 
inner apartments of the jDalaco, and divided amongst tho 
damsels and children. 


After this Raia Virata held a Council of all his Chief- pro- 

, ^ mises 111 Council 

tains; and all tho Pandavas were there, clothed in their the 

' Pmuuivas in re- 

royal robes, and tlioy related all them adventures to the t'a-'r 

Ejija and tho Council. Aud the Raja paid them every mark 
of respect, and ho pledged his word that ho would assist them 
in recovering their Rai. Aud tho Raia offered his daughter offers ins 

TT..!. , . . L . ■, daughter in 

Uttara ni marriage to Ariuua: but Armna answered: — uiarnafioto 

^ “ Arjuna. 

“ For a wbolo year I have been teaching this damsel, and Arjuna’s gmee- 
I hayo been to her as a father, aud sho has been to me as a 
daughter : It is not therefore moot that I should take her 
as a wife ; but if it jpleaso you and my elder brother Yud- 
liishthira, let her bo married to my son Abhimau}'!!.'’' So 
Raia Virata agreed, aud ho gave his daughter TJttanl in of 

^ ' o o o uttara, daiish- 

marriage to tho sou of Arjuna ; and a great marriage-feast 
was held: and Krishna came with his brother Balaitima. 
and with Subhadru, tho vote of Arjuna, and her son Abhi- 
uiauyu who was to be married to Uttara ; and Eaja Drupada 
caino also, -with his son Dhrishta-dyumua ; as well as all the 
Chieftains and allies of Raja Vimta. And the marriage of ■ 
Abhinmuyu, tho sou of Arjuna, to Uttara, the dai] "•liter o'* , . 

15 ^ 
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THE MAIIA BHARATA. 


Separation of 
the amour of 
Kicliaka from 
the mythical 
references to the 
Paudavas. 


niSTOUY OF Eaja ,Yird,taj was duly celebrated with every ipagnificeuce 

rejoicing. 

iievie\y of tiio The foregoiiig narrative of the thirteenth year 
of the exile of the Panclavas is no doubt a fiction so 
far as it refers to the Pdndavas ; and sufficient stress 
has been laid upon this point at the opening of the 
present chapter. But whilst the . details by which 
the Pdndavas are associated with Raja Vinita and 
his family are forced and artificial, the main inci- 
dents of the amour of Kfchaka with the waiting- 
maid of the Rdni are of a natural arid life-like char- . 
acter, and bear the impress of being the remains of 
some independent tradition which has begn bor- 
rowed from a foreign country. Accordingly, the 
attempt may now be made to divide the whole nar- 
rative into two distinct parts, each of which may be 
considered separately in the following order : — 

1st,- The authentic _ tradition of the amour of 
Edchaka. 

2nd, The mythical details by which the tradi- 
tion of the amour has been joined on to that of the 
Pdndavas. ^ . 

The tradition of the amour of Kfchaka appears 
to belong to what may be called the Dark Ages of 
Anterior to - Hindi! historv. It contains no references whatever 

Brahmanism ^ 

and Buddhism, either to the gods of tlie Aryans, or to the ascend- 
ancy of the Brdhmans, or to the institution of; 
Beiigions ideas casto, 01 ’ to the docti'ines of Buddha. The leading 
ghosts. religious idea appears to have been a belief in the 
substantial existence of ghosts as demons capable of 
wreaking their wrath upon all offenders ; a charac- 
teristic which" is generally supposed to indicate an ■ 
UTofthepeopit people of Turanian origin. At the same . 

time, the wealth of the counti’y apjieai’s to have con- 


1st, Tradition of 
the amour of 
Kichaka, 
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sisted of cattle and horses; a circumstance which 
would indicate a pastoral people. The scene, how- 
ever, is chiefly laid in the palace of the Raja; and 
here are to he found evidences of refinement and 
chdlization. There are the women’s apartments 
where the Rdm is attended hy her maid, and where 
the Princess Uttard, and the other young damsels 
of the palace, are instructed in music and dancing 
by a eunuch, who wears a woman’s dress and jewels. 
There is the Council-hall, where the Raja spends a 
large portion of his time in the company of his 
Chieftains ; and there is the kitchen, where the 
sleepy and voracious warrior is supposed to be lord- 
ing it over the under cooks, and preventing any 
tlieft or waste of victuals. 

The characters that appear in this tradition are 
all simple and life-like. They comprise a timid 
Raja and a good-natured Rdnf ; a mighty warrior 
and a captivating waiting-maid; a boyish Prince 


msTOEY or • 

INDIA. 
Part IL 

Aiicienfc civiliza- 
tion. 

Palace of the 
Raja, • 

AVomen's apart- 
ments. 


Council-liall. 


Kitchen. 


and his girlish sister. 


The dialogue varies from 


Leading charac- 
ters in tlie tra- 
dition of the 
amour. 


Varied dia- 
logue. 


the grave discourse in the Conncil-hall to the 
passionate conversation in the women’s apartments, 
arid tlie merry chatter of light-hearted damsels in 
the music and dancing-room. The plot is perfectly 
intelligible. A beautiful woman of noble birth 
enters the service of a Rdnf as a waiting-maid ; on 
which the Rani’s brother falls in love with her. 
But this natural incident, simple as it is in itself, is 
surrounded by a number of details so strange and 
significant as to demand a careful consideration. 

When the Rdnf first engaged the waiting-maid, 
she was fearful lest the charms of the new attendant 
should attract the admiration of the Raja. But the 
waiting-maid explained that she was guarded.-bv 


The RdnPs jea- 
lous foal’s re- 
specting the 
waiting-maid 
allayed by her 
story of the five 
Gandharvas, 
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UISTOaY OP 
, INDIA. - 
PiRX II. 

l^ecuUar ineU 
dents in Kicha- 
ka’s amour. 


Scene between 
Kicbaka mid 
tlie waiting- 
maid in the 
CouucU-hall. ' 


Dialogue be- 
tween the wait 
ing-maid and 
the llaja. 


The progress of Klchaka’s amour is strange and 
primitive throughout, and maybe referred to a period 
of remote antiquity. Ki'chaka not only falls in love 
with his sister’s rriaid, but coolly asks his sister to 
send the maid to his house ; and the Ednf }delds to 
' his entreaties and despatches her maid-servant osten- 
wino draiik by siblv foi' a CUD of wiiie, a circumstance which' seems 

Ilindii women. ^ ^ ' 

to indicate that \Yine was occasionally drank by 
Hindu ladies in the olden time. The scuffle that 
ensued between Kdchaka and his fair enslaver is per- 
fectly intelligible ; but not so the fact that when the 
insulted woman ran into the Council-hall for protec- 
tion, she was followed by her admirer and kicked in 
the presence of the Raja. Another singular featme 
in the tradition is the dialogue between the servant 
girl and the Raja, in which the former declares that 
it is very unbecoming in the Raja to allow her to be 
kicked in his presence, whilst the latter excuses him- 
self from interfering, on the ground that he did not 
know what had passed between the pair before they 
entered the Hall. 

The plot between the cook and the waiting-maid 
for punishing Kichaka is in accordance with, poetic 
justice; and more than one European tradition has 
been preserved in which a gallant had expected to 
meet a wife, and has suddenly found himself in the 
presence of an enraged husband. The horrible treat- 
ment of the remains of Kfchaka after death is an 
Oriental idea of perfect revenge j whilst the grim 
joy of the waiting- worn an at the sight is apparently 
an exaggeration, intended to indicate the righteous , 
anger of a model wife at having , her chastity as- . 

Attempt to bitfn Sailed. 

mid aiiu? The climax of the narrative is reached when the 


Poetic justice in 
the slaughter of 
Kicbaka. 
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brethren of Kfchaka seized the waiting-maid, and 
prepared to burn her upon the funeral pile mth the pam ii. 
body of the dead man. This barbarous proceeding Distinction be 

^ ^ ^ . tween the .Brail- 

had no connection with the later Brahmanical idea 
of self-sacrifice on .the part of a widow in the ex- femSe favour- 
pectation of rejoining her deceased lord. It origin- 
ated rather in the desire of the nearest relatives of 
the dead man that he should enjoy in death the 
society of the woman whom he had most loved in 
life. In such cases the willingness or otherwise of 
the unfortunate victims would be wholly ignored ; 
and tlieii’ murder would be a scene too painful to 
contemplate. Indeed, it is almost possible to sym- 
pathize in the momentary delirium which impels 
a poor widow to throw herself upon the pile in the 
full expectation of enjoying everlasting bliss with 
her beloved husband in the realms of paradise. But* 
the idea of putting an unhappy female to death, 
merely because she has unwittingly raised the de- 
sires of a voluptuary, is one upon which the mind 
can scarcely care to dwell. The distinction seems 
to be fully apprehended by a Hindu audience. Any aBraimS.ii' 
interference in a Brahmanical sati would be re- ^rithiionwf 
garded with a peculiar horror, which still finds ex- 
pression in more remote districts; whilst in the - 
present instance the sympathies are all enlisted in 
favoui’ of the giant cook, who personates a Gand- 
harva, and delivers Draupadi from the burning 
pile. 

In the later portions of the narrative the authen- Obscurity of the 
tic details cannot be so plainly distinguished fi-om tails intbeiatcr 

^ J o portion of the 

. those which are mythical. The invasions of Susax- 
man and Duryodhana are almost entirely mythical ; 
but the departure of Arjuna and Uttar in a war 
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cliaviofc, amidst the glg^'-Iing of the daiiKscls at scoing’ 
tlio Gunuch in armour, and tho girlisli clamours for 
silks and cloths, forms a striking scene which may 
have been borrowed from some otlior tradition. In 
like manner the procession of damsels sent out by 
llaja Viriita to welcome the youthful conqueror is 
perfectly in accordance with tho receptions given in 
ancient times to successful warriors, and calls to mind 
the procession of maidens who went out with timbrels 
and dances to Avclcomc back the youthful David 
after the slaughter of Goliath of Gath, and who sang 
aloud; — “Saul lias slain his thousands, and David 
his fens of tliousands.^^ 

In turning to the mythical details which connect 
the tradition of the amour of Kichaka with the 
history of the Ptindavas, it will bo necessary, in the 
•first instance, to inquire into the gcograjihical posi- 
tion of the Raj of Virdta. Hero, at the very outset, 
a difficulty presents itself of no ordinary magnitude. 
The local traditions of two widely distant qounti’Ies 
present almost equal claims to the country of Vinita, 
namely, the peninsula of Guzerat on the western 
side of India, and the valley of the Brahmaputra on 
its eastern quarter. In the Malia Bhdrata, the Raj 
of Virdta is called Matsya, or the country of the . 
fish, and the city is indifferently termed Matsya or 
Virdta. The local traditions of Guzerat declare that 
the site of Matsya-nuggur or Virdta-pur is occupied 
by the modern town of Dholka, which is situated 
on the southern coast of the neck of the peninsula.* 
The local traditions of eastern Bengal are more ex- 
plicit. The district of Diuajpur is still called Mat- 
sj^'a ,' and the remains of ancient forts, said to be 


^ Forbes’ Etis Mala, or Hindu Annals of Guzerat, vol. i, p. 103. 
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ffU^ht atiiu'n.'t tlio A>:nras; an<{ it: wa-s in thia hainc 
louiiti'V tlial th<; haue Vy.i!'ii waa anpiTnuturally 
liwrn of i^iat>va. the )j."]i-a:irlA Whoilior, however, Ai.'.Vr.!;,-.! 
the Kaj of Virala i-* to he |i]ace-'i in the piajiirHula 
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of tile World, 'riieu, a;_enn, at a lati-r jieriod, tin; 
I'arthian hor.-eiiten have made their wav from the 
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vidlvv of the Indus to the citv of ./eru.-alein ; whilst 


uhuo>t within our own time tlie Muhnitta eavalry 
have .seonred tlm ftreat Indian peninsula from .-ea 
to .‘^ea. Hut boil; the Ihntiiiaii and Mahratta armies 
vrere* eompi.sed of orftanir.ed and widht rained warriors, 
and Invadeil rich and luxurious rertlons, from whieh 
they ruisi.'d vast contributions of ttold, jewels, aiul 


beautiful women. The campaigns, liowever, ofeo.t.-^iee-. 
JJuryodhanu and Su.sarmau were the mere maraud- - 
ing foray.s of two bands of cut tied it tens ; and the 

- . > .■'-iJ.VJti.iiei ^'u- 
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HISTORY OP readers of the Malid Blidrata are called upon to 
luiiT^n. believe that these petty Cliieftains marched a dis- 
tance of at least five or six hundred miles for tho 
pm’pose of carrying away a few shcc25 and cows; 
and that, too, at a time, when the Aryan Ksliatri- 
yas apjDear to have had some difficulty in maintain- 
ing their outjiosts in ^the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
Futile cffoits of Accordingly, the geographical notices must be re- 

tho IJrahmaul* o j / o ox 

cal conipiiera to warded as anotliei’ instance of the efforts of the 

associalo tno o 

muoto quarters Bralimanical compilers to associate the traditions of 
of India. Pdndavas with the more remote j)opulations of 

India, which can be referred in almost every instance 
to a mythical origin. In a word, it seems to be fully 
proved that every authentic tradition connected with 
the Raj of Bhdrata refers either to the immediate 
neighbourhood of IlastindiDur and Indra-innstha, or 
else must be thrown back u^ion some locality further 
to the west or north, in the direction of Cabul or 
Cashmere. 

vthical cha- The scene in which the Pilndavas first present 
".iuwhicii themselves to Raja Vinita is as mythical as the 
'.sewS'kf geograifiiy of the Raj. Their ostensible object was 
."Virata. concoal their real names, and yet they appear to 

Ld^BWnia^pro- ]3rovoked discovoiy, for Yudliishthira declares 
voko discovery. he had been a retainer of Raja Yudhishthira, 
whilst Bhmia asserts that he had been cook to Raja 
Modern tone of Yudhislithii’a. Again, the language of Yudhish- 

Yudhislithira’a t i o o o ^ - 

.language. thii’a IS the polished flattery of a suppliant in tho 
court of a modern Raja ; and is wholly wanting in 
that A’ude eloquence in which an ancient warrior 
Hvs artificial rc- might be expected to ask for protection. The bitter 
own losses. irony of Yudhishthira’s exjplanation that he had been 
a teacher of dice, is wholly untrue to nature, and 
probably originated in sheer paucity of invention. 
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His losses .at tlie gambling mateli may have indeed history op 
suggested the idea to the Brahmanical compilerj but plm n. 
it is altogether incredible that ho should have deli- 
berately revived the agony of tliat lioim, without 
any cause or reason whatever. His assertion that Assorts hunscif 

J to Be a Brahman 

he was a Brdhman is equally unintelligible, and 
probably originated in an abortive effort of the com- 
pilers to impart a Brahmanical tone to the legend ; 
for the profession of gambling is Scarcely compatible 
with that ideal of the Brahmanical caste which seems 
to have been generally present to the imaginations 
of the “ arrangers.” 

The dissruises of Bhima and Arjuna are also Hyiucai dis- 
somewhat remarkable. The traditional appetite of 
Bhima seems to have suQ-o-ested the idea of his serv- uinma serving 

oo • . as took. 

ing as a cook ; although there are traces of a period 
when a knowledge of cookery was regarded as a 
royal accomplishment.^ But Arjuna’s disguise is 
iialnably mythical. By a. miracle he became a Supernatural 

character of Ar- 

eunuch for a year ] and, indeed, vnthout some such 
mhacle, the Brahmanical compilers could scarcely 
have ventured to introduce him into a zenana. 
Considering that the Piindavas were rude warriors 
living in the practice of polyandry, the idea itself is 
a glaring anachronism ; although in accordance mth 
the manners which appear to have prevailed in the 
Courts of the later and more effeminate Rajas. 

The engagement of Draupadi is equally suggest- ^^‘er^Drau- 
ive of a myth. She declai’ed that she had been the 
waiting-maid of Krishna’s wife, and the waiting- 
maid and dearest friend of Draupadi. The arrange- Extraordinary 
ment of her hair appears to have occasioned some 

. , — — VOW. 

® See hereafter the tradition of Nala and Damayanti, where Daniayanti dis- 
covers her husband through his disguise by the flavour of his cookery, 
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diHiculty to I'lio compllei*, fiH rtliu iuid vowyd tlmt it 
should never bu tied up a^aiu until Bldinu’s lin^'ors 
wore drippln;!^ with the Idood of Didisiisunu. Auer 
rcmtilning dishevelled during an exile of twelve 
years in tlio jungle, it is now said to have been 
twisted into one string like a serpi^nt ; although it 
is diOicidt to pureeivo in what respect this twisting 
dilVorcd from tying. Again, the alleguil beauty of 
'Draupadt .seems to bo (piestlonable. Supposing 
that .she was only sixteen at the time of b(?r mar- 
riage, the twelve years of Arjnnu’s exile, and the 
twelve years of exile in the jungle, added to the 
intervening period when Arjuua and his brethren 
wore engaged in compioring the surrounding Kajas, 
Avould make her a woman of forty or forty-five years 
of ago ; a stage in life at which Oriental women 
generally have lost every vestige of beauty. 'Flic 
twelve years of Arjuna’s exile, and eleven of the 
3'’ears of the exile of tjio Pandavus in the jungle, 
may perhaps bo treated as mythical ; but still it is 
ditlicult to believe that the wife of five husbands, 
who was also the mother of tivo sons, should have 
been endowed with sucli irresistible charms as those 
which are ascribed to the maid-sorvant who aiipears 
ill the iiidopendent tradition of Kieliaka’s amour. 
Moreover, the manners of Draupadf appear to have 
been considerably refined by her long exile. Whilst 
in the jungle she had hospitably ofibred to wash the 
feet of J ayadratha ; but when engaged as a ivaiting- 
maid in the palace, she expressly stipulated that she 
should not be called upon to wash the feet of any 
one. It will also be remembered that the waiting- 
maid suffered the indignity of a kick; hut the 
Brahmanical compilers appear to have considered 
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that such* ail affront would be derogatory to the histom op 
memory of Draupadi. Accordingly it is said that part li. 
the Sun god, to whom she had prayed for succour, , 
sent down two invisible spirits who preserved her 
from the intended insult.® 

As reorards the association of the Pandavas with Myti.icii details 

o ' rcj'pcctiiiij LUC 

the story of- the amour, there are many particulars 
introduced which serve to prove the mythical cha- 
racter of the connection. The statement that ' the 


teacher of dice and the head cook were sitting in 
Council with the Raja and his Chieftains, may be 
honourable to the Pandavas, but is incompatible with 
their position in the Raja’s household. The remon- 
strances of Draupadi on account of the low pursuits 
of herself and husbands appear to be of a mythical 
character ; and so is the reply of Bhima in which he 
refers to the story of Rdma and Sita. The battle 
scenes are all mythical, especially Arjuna’s successive 
combats with the different Kaurava Chieftains; but 
the declaration of Arjuna as he drove away from his 
'encounter, that he would not slay a man excepting on morairSe? 
the field of battle, and that fugitives and captives 
were as women in his eyes, is evidently intended to 
convey a moral rule which was calculated to migitate 
the horrors of ancient warfare. The statement that 


Yudhishthira, the dice-player, was left in command 
of the army, whilst his brothers set off in pursuit of 
Susarman, is simply absm’d. The crowning piece of 
childishness is the ridiculous quarrel between Ynd- 
hishthira and the Raja, as to whether Uttar or 
Aijuna had defeated the Kauravas ; and it is diffi- 


Ridiculous dis- 
pute between 
Yudhishthira 
and RajaYirata. 


® This incident is omitted in the traditionary account already given in the text, 
as it would only have distracted the attention of the reader ; and indeed it is so » 
clumsily. introduced as to be really devoid of effect, for notwithstanding the divine 
interposition in her favour, Draupadi continued to complain of the kick. 
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histomt op cult to choose between the foolish conceit 6f the Raja 
pamil and the senseless obstinacy of Yudhishthira. The 
idea that the honour of Yuclhishtliira was saved be- 
cause the blood from his nose did not fall upon the 
ground may have had some foundation in local senti- 
ment j although the sentiment is in itself unmean- 
ing, and no traces of it can be found in any other 
tradition. 

uramageofAb- The marriage of the son of Arjuna with the 
mtaStreated daughter of Raja Virdta is the salient point in. the 
story of the thirteenth year, for it is the principal con- 
' necting link between Virdta and the Pandavas. The 
whole of the legend, however, evidently belongs to 
the Krishna group, and is altogether independent of 
the history of the Pdndavas. The voluptuous love 
of women- and wine, which finds full expression in 
' the story of Kfchaka, esjDecially connects that story 
with the worship of Krishna, whilst it is altogether 
foreign to the sentiments which appear in the tra- 
ditionary history of the Pdndavas. Again, by ac- 
cepting the tradition that the Raj of Virdta is to be 
fixed in Guzerat, and not in eastern Bengal, all geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of associating the 
tradition with the history of Krishna are at once re- 
moved, for Guzerat is the especial scene of the later 
adventures of Krishna. But the geographical diffi- 
culties in the way of associating the tradition with 
the history of the Pandavas would be as ihsurmount- , 
able as ever ; for ViiAta would still be at least six 
hundred miles from Hastindpur ; and it is incredible 
that negotiations for peace, and preparations for 
war, should be conducted at so vast an interval. .. 
Then even the fact of the marriage of the son of 
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HISTORY OR ingly it may be inferred that the story ‘belongs to 
that phase in Brdhmanical teaching, which souglit to 
~ establish a higher form of worship by ridiculing the . 
more gloomy faith which prevailed amongf;t tlie 
aborigines. 



CHAPTER X. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE PANDAVAS. 


In tlie negotiations wliicli were carried on after 
the alleged marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttara, 
Ki’ishna still plays a prominent part, although in no 
case does his presence seem necessary to the progress 
of the story ; and this question, as to the real or 
mythical association of Krishna and the Pdndavas, 
should be especially borne in mind whilst dealing 
with the remaining portion of the Mahd Blnirata. 
The history of the negotiations which preceded the 
great war may be best considered under four heads, 
as follows ; — 

1st, The great Council of the Pdndavas and their 
allies at the marriage feast of Abhimanyu and 
Uttard, 

2nd, The embassy of the Brdhman priest of Paja 
Drupada to the city of Hastindpur. 

3rd, The embassy of Sanjaya, the charioteer of 
the JIahdraja, to the city of Virdta. 

dth, The final mission of Krishna to the Kau- 
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ravas. 

The liistory of the negotiations commences with Ja-ofttePaS. 
the first great Council of the Pdndavas, on the day 
after the marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttar d. 1 here 
are said to have been minor Coimcils in the city of 
Virdta, in whicli the Pdndavas had publicly dis- 
voL. r. 16 ' 
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OF closed wlio they were, and in which tliQ marriage 
P.VET II. itself had been discussed ; but on the present occa- 
sion all the allies of the Pdndavas, including their 
father-in-law Raja Drupada, and Krisluia and Ba- 
lardma, the alleged brothers-in-law of Arjuna, are , 
said to have been present. The traditionary account 
of this Council may now be related as follows : — . 

Ti-adition^ ac- Now Oil tlie nioiniuo: after the maiTlas’e of the son of , 

count or the o o 

Great Council. Avjuna witli tliG daugliter of Eaja Vmita^ the Pdudavas and 
all their kinsmen who had assembled in that city to cele- 
brate the marriage^ bedecked themselves vdth garlands and . 
gathered together in the Court-hall. And Pajas Vmdta and 
Drupada took their seats ; and then followed Kidshna and 
some reverend and ancient men j and then Sutyaki, the 
kinsman of Krishna^ and Balarama and Yndliishthira ; and 
then the sons of Drupada, and the brothers of Tudhishthira, 
and the sons of Virata, and many others whose names need , 
not be declared. 

SpeechofK^h- And when aU the Chieftains were seated*, Krishna ad- ■ 

na: — The Pan- . ^ ■ 

fuioScd^t^heir^'^ dressed the Council as follows: — ^^AU of you know. how 
aud^deSrethe YudhishtMra lost liis Eaj, and was sent into the wil- 

tbnMghfs^But ^eruess by the evil machinations of Sakuui, who challenged . 

aSlas- game of dice : You know too how, Yudhishthna 

sent brethren braved the dangers of their exile, and 

xavas. passed twelve years openly in the wilderness, and one year 

secretly in tMs city without being discovered ; and . espe- 
cially how they suffered dm’ing the last year, when for the 
sake of concealment they became servants to Raja Virata : 
Now it is for you to consider what the Pandavas should do : ‘ 
Yudhishthira would not commit an unfair action^ even 
though he might thereby gain the sovereignty of Indira; 
and he would be satisfied with a small village provided only : 
that he had gained it by fair means : The sons of Dhrita- ! 

^ rashtra- cannot subdue the Pandavas, but they are still trying 
by unfair means to exclude their kinsmen &om the Raj of; 
their father Pandu; yet the Pandavas bear no malice to- 
,^ward3 them, and rather than go to war would give up their 
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claim to tlie^jaternal sliaro of tlio Eaj of BMrata/ provided nmonx ov 
only tliat tlioy regained tlioso disti’icts, in Ivliaudav a-piastlja^ ii. 

wliicK tliey conquered witli their own hands : I pray you to - 

consider well the iusatiahle uuihitiou of tho I'kauia\as^ iiud 
the ti'uthfnlness of Yudliishthira, and tho relationship that 
exists between thenij and then say what is to be done : two 
courses appear to be left open ; cither the Paudavas should 
go and slay Dhritanishtra and Ids sons, or yon should go 
and counsel Dhritanishtra to restore to the Paudavas their 
rightful share of the Eaj : If tho lYindavas go to war, it is 
certain that they will come out victorious ; and it therefore 
seems to me that we should act wisely il we sent an ambas- 
sador to counsel the Kauravas to restore half the Paj to the 


sons of Pandu/^ 

Now •when Ki'ishna had spoken, his brother, Balai-aiua, 
arose and seconded his proposition. And Balaraina said ; — S)>.aU .y iw.-- 

^ ^ r.una: — J 

It is tr’ue that the Kauravas have ill-treated the Paudavas, "'‘i' KrUm.-i, 
but it would not be ■wise to drive them to extremity, but YuaiibUiUinv 
rather to gain our object by peaceable means : Yudhishthira 
may also be srrid to have bi’ought his misfortunes upon liim- 
self : He knew that he was not expert at dice, and he ought 
to have listened to the counsel of his elders, who tried to 
dissuade him from continuing in the play ; But he turned a - 
deaf ear to all their words and persisted in tho game : 

There were hundreds of players in the court of Duryodhaua 
who were inferior to him in skill, and he could have selected 
one of these and defeated him with ease ; but as ill fortune 
would have it he chose to play with Sakuni, who was tho 


most expert of all the players, and he would not leave off 
until he had lost all : Now let an eloquent man be sent to 
Maharaja Dhritardshtra to propose a treaty, and I doubt not 
that a treaty will be accepted, and this rvill be far better 
. than going to war.^^ 

Then Satyaki, who was the kinsman of Krishna, arose 
and said I am not surprised at your speech, 0 Balariima, 
but still those who listened to your words cannot but be 
angry : How can you pronounce the victory of Duryodhana 
to be a just one, when he set an expert dice-player to 
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jjo.'ju war t U'htj 
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cbalkmgo YiulhiHlillupa, who iij u more novico y.t tiio gume ? 
Had YuclUiahlliini boon playing wftli bin brollircn iu bk own 
]iouso,und bad Diiryodbuna and bis jiartycomcthero bycbanco 
and doteated him, tbon tbo vdetory and dofoat would have 
boon lair : Bufc Yudbibbfcbiru was invited to tiie bou.so of’Dur- 
yodlianu, uud tlioru dolbatod with loaded dici: : At this ino- 
inont bowevor Yudbi.sbtbira ba.H t’uliillod all tbo obb"gaiiou.s 
ol’ bis delbac j wb}'' tlion should bo go and beg of JDuryodlmna 
and bis wickod Ministor-s? From tlio day bis tbirtoontb year 
of exile was fultllledj liu became entitled to hi.s ancesti-al 
rights ; why then should lie ask for bis share of tbo ibij 
when it is bis by right? ‘Even if bo were to covet the 
property of other people, bo is bound as a Ksluitriya to take 
it by force of arms, and never to beg for it : iVIbreover, bow 
can you attinbuto goodwill to tbo Ivauravas, when/ notavitb- 
standing the Piindavas have fulfilled their engagement, 
they still persist iu saying tlxat the sous of Pundu were 
discovered within tbo tbivteentli year; and wbou, uotwilb- 
standiug tbo advice of 33bisbma and JJrona, they still con- 
tinue to kcop Yudliishtbira out of bis sbai'e of the PaJ ? 
Bear you all in mind that it is no sin to slay our enemies, 
bxit that it is a great disgnico and infamy to beg from them : 
Consider then, I pray you, what means should bo adopted 
to restore Yudliislxtliira to bis share of tbo Baj : My counsel 
is to let tlie Kam’avas come forward and give peaceful 
possession to Yudbislitliira ; and if they do not so, thou let 
us go to war.^^ 

Raja Drupada then said : — AYbat has been said by 
Siityaki is true : Duryodbana will never restore the share of 
tb.e Raj of bis ot^ti accord : The doting Maharaja has become 
a mere tool in the bands of Duryodbana ; , and Bbisbma and 
Drona must second the Maharaja because they are poor; 
whilst Kai’ua is a creature of Duryodbana, and Sakuni is an 
ignorant intriguer : It is therefore my opinion that tbo 
proposal of Balai’dma •will do no good, for -Duryodbana will 
never be pacified by mild means ; the more submissive ■we 
are the more arrogant be ■will prove, and will mistake mild- 
ness for want of courage : Let us therefore collect armies 
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and _ send uiiJssengors to oiu* friends witli all speed; for 
Dnryodhana will likewise • send messengers in different 
directions ; and according to the general custom, the Eajas 
will side witli that party whose messenger arrives first : We 
have many things to do, and many difficulties to encounter, 
so let our messengers act ivith promptitude, forethought, 
and wisdom. 

Eli'ishna thou spoke a second time, as follows : — “ The 
counsel of Eaja Drupada is reasonable, and if the Pandavas 
are wise they irill follow it : But as regards my family and 
myself, we are equally related to the Kauravas and Pandavas; 
and they have ever treated us with civilit}’- and respect : We 
have come here to a marriage feast, and now that the feast 
is over, wo shall be glad to return to our oivn homes.” 

Ivi'ishha then tmned to Raja Drupada, and said : — “ You 
are superior to all of us in age and ivisdom ; so that what- 
ever you say regarding the welfare of the Pandavas will be 
acceptable to all : If Dm-yodhana will consent to a just 
treaty, very many lives will be saved :■ If he 'will not so 
consent, then' send out your messengers, but let yom* 
messenarers come to us last of all.” 

After this the Council broke up, and Krishna and his 
brother Balai-ama returned to their city of Dwaraka, whilst 
Raja Drupada despatched his own priest to Hastinapm- as 
envoy to the Kauravas. 

The proceedings of the foregoing Council call 
for little or no remark. It was determined to 
send the family priest of Raja Drupada to endea- 
vom,' if possible to conclude a treaty; and mean- 
time the • Pandavas summoned all their allies far 
and near, and made every preparation for carrying- 
on a war. The speech of Ki-ishna, however, de- 
mands some explanation. It was natiu-al and ap- 
propriate to the occasion ; and so far seems to mili- 
tate against the hypothesis that his traditionaiy 
history is altogether independent of that of the 
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gTcat waiT But wliilat it is aclniittod that on a very 
few occasions tho iutrodiiction of Krislina may he 
rogavclcd as natural and happy, yet the gTciit mass 
of the details whicli associate him with tlic lYinda- 
vas bears every trace of heing a series of mythical 
interpolations of the Bralnnunical compilers who- 
sought to deify tlio hero. Tho following account 
of the attempts of Diuyodluuui and Arjuna to win 
him over to their respective sides, appears to be of 
this mythical character, as pertaining to tlic wor- 
ship of Krishna as a deity ; — 

Now Krislina laid declared iu tlio Council tiiat tho Kau- 
ravas and Paudavas wore ocpuilly las kinsiiion, but still his 
aid was greatly desired by both parties. So before the 
family priest of Drupada bad reached tho city of Htistiud- 
pur, Duryodliaua set out with all speed to tho city of Dwa- 
Vika, to gain tho car of Krishna and win him over to his 
causo ; and when tho Piindavas heard of his journey they 
despatched Arjuna on a like errand. Now it so happened 
that Duryodhana and Arjuna arrived at Dwaraka on tho 
samo day, hut Duryodhana presented himself at the palaco 
gate before tho other, and was told by tho door-keeper that 
Krishna was asleep; and Duryodhana, in his haughtiness and 
pride at being the lord of Indra-prasthu, as well as that of 
Hastinapur, entered the chamber of Krishna, and sat down 
at tho head of the bed. Presently Aijuna arrived at tho 
palace, but he regarded Krishna A^nthall respect and rever- 
ence, and seated himself at Krishna^s feet, mth his hands 
clasped in a posture of submission. Now when Krishna 
awoke from his slumber, his eye fell upon Aijuna, and ho 
saluted him, and asked him if all was well, and iucpiired 
the purpose of his coming. But before Aijuna could vouch- . 
safe a reply, Duryodhana, without waiting to be spoken to, 
said I and my bretlii*eu are preparing to make war, 
and desire yoiir assistance with a large body of soldiers ; ' 
and since I and Aijuna bear the same relationship to you, - 
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it is blit fitiv for you to regard us both in tho same light, niSTOiiY oP 
ami' not give him tlie i)roferonce over mo : iforoover, I have ‘li. 

come to you Hrst, and you need nut be told that it is tho 

rule ivith lueu of exalted rank to notice that man lirat who 
first waits upon tlicm.^' Krishna replied : — You are ([uito iCrbUna's ci- 
right in saying that you came here iivst, but if on my awak- 
ing my eye fell ujion Aijuua, and I spoke to him, do not 
let tills cause you any uneasiness, for you are botli to rao as 
luy two eyes : Ilcsiiles, Arjuua is young, and you are more 
advaaiced in years, and it is generally right to bring the 
younger men forward liy a little encouragement/’ So JDur- 
yodhaua was appeased, ami recovered his good humour; 
and Krishna then continued to speak to both Duiyodhana 
aud Arjuua as follows : — “ 1 will put myself :douo into one ouvrofKriaiina. 
scale, and all tho warriors of my army into the other scale, 
and you are welcome to take your choice between tho two : 

But if you take mo, remember that I shall not light, though 
I will give counsel.” Then Arjuua held out his hands and Arjuua 
said ; — ‘‘ I at once decide upou taking your single self, for siuHiy. 
whether you go with arms or without, and whether you fight 
or do HOD light, your presence will so fortify our hearts, that it 
vrill bo vrorth a hundred thousand armies.” But Duryodhana Duryoiihana 
elected to have Krishna’s army in preference to Krishna’s Kriaima'sarmy. 
self, and thought within himself, what comparison is thevo 
betwoeu a single man and thousands of heroes. And Krish- 
na saw what was in tho mind of Duryodhana, and said : — 

“ I make over to you all my army.” So Duryodhana ivont 
to tho palace of Balaidma and told liim all that had taken 
place, saying: — “I came hither to forestall the aid of Krishna, 
ami he has given mo oveiy satisfaction, and has appointed 
you, with all his forces, to abet my cause.” Balanima re- 
plied : — " 'WTiile wo woro at tho city of IMatsjm, I made Baiarama re-' 
many ropresentations to Krishna in your behalf, aud that parfufthowar^ 
of tho Kaui-avas, but ho would not listen to my words, and 
gave me no reply : Wherefore, I have no heart for this war, 
aud shall take no part in it : AYu yourself know that 
you have wronged the Pundavas, and that it is the duty of 
men to do .justice and right ; and if you strive to fulfil 
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yoiiv iluty, you will obtain a wcll-eaniod rcjnitafion/^ Witli 
tlieso woi’tls Bulantiua uiubracod .Uuryodijaiia, tind Duryod- 
liana took Ids IcavOj and votuinvud with Kvislniu’s army to 
Ids own city. IMeaufciino ICrislina exin-esscd bis givut snr- 
priso tliiifc Ai'juua should have dioson him after lio liiul 
pledged Idmsolf nob to tight j but Arjuua answered; — 
“Although you will nob join us in the battloj yet if you 
will bub driv'o my cluiriob I aur assured of victory.'’^ So 
Ivi’ishua gavo Ids promise that ho would drive the chariot 
ofAvjuuaj and Arjuua voturued to his brethren in great 

joy- 

Tho improbability of tho foregoing .story is ap- 
parent. Hasthnipur is seven huntlrcd miles from 
Dwiiraktl as tho crow flies ; and the whole narrative! 
is altogether incompatible with tho narrative of 
Krishna’s final mission to tho Kanravas, whicli will 
appear hereafter. .Bat the religious significance of 
tho myth is obvious. It toacbes that tlio presence of 
Krishna as an incarnation of Visliim is of greater 
service to his worshippers than a thousand armies of 
mortal men; and tho faith and reverence of Ai'jima 
are favom-ably contrasted with tho nttcr want of 
either faith or reverence which was exhibited by 
Diiryodhana. 

Whilst Duryodhana was returning to Hastindpnr 
another incident is said to have taken place, which 
may be very briefly indicated. Siilya, Baja of 
Madra, and brother of the second wife of Paudu, had 
set out to join the Pdndavas; but be was mot by 
Duryodhana, and induced by an artifice to side with 
the Kanravas. The story is obscure and -of small 
importance, excepting that when Sdlya subsequently 
excused himself to the Pdndavas for ha%dng changed 
sides, he pledged himself to drive the chariot of 
Kama, and secretly do his best to ensiu’e tbe defeat 
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of ICarna, iti the combat which appeared to bo in- 
evitable between tliat warrior and Arjnmi, 

The liistoiy of the second event in the negotia- 
tions of this period, namely, the embassy of the 
family priest of Drupada to the Kauravas of Has- 
timipur, possesses considerable historical value, inas- 
much as it furnishes some significant illustrations of 
the rude outspoken oratory of the patriarelral age, 
when the art of writing was apparently unknown, 
and letters were sent by word of mouth. The story 
of the embassy may be related as follows ; — 

Now iiftor Duryodluiiui had returned to Ilustlnapur, tko 
Bnthmaif Envoy I’roni Itaja Druj)ada readied the city, and 
JMahuraja Dlmiaidshtra called together his Council, and duly 
infjuired of the Jln'dimau respecting the health of the lYuida- 
vus and Itaja YinUa, and gave .suitable replies to the saino 
iiu^uirics which were made by the Envoy. The Bnihinan thou 
spoke to the Kauravas, and other Chieftains that were in the 
Council, as follow.s : — “ An Envoy is the tongue of the party 
by whom he is sent ; and if ho fails in the discharge of his 
trust, and does not faithfully repeat his master’s words, ho 
is guilty of an act of treachery : Ilavo I therefore your por- 
uiissiou to repeat the message sent by tlie Pandavas ? ” 
The whole Council exclaimed : — “ Speak plainly the words 
of iho Pandavas without extenuation and without ag- 
gravation.'” Then the Brahman spoke as follows : — The 
Panchivas send their salutations and speak thus: ^Eaja 
Dhritarashtra and Eaja Pandii were brothers, as all men 
know ; why thou should the sons of Dhritai-dshtrn inherit the 
whole Ilaj, whilst the sous of Panda are shut out ? You, 
Diuyodhana, from the timo of your childhood up to this day, 
have taken every opportunity to injure us : You caused false 
dice to bo made, and thou invited us to a gambling match, 
in which we played \vith you in all simplicity; and you then 
by foul play dispossessed us of all wo had, and compelled us 
to wander about like vagabonds for twelve years, tiud then 
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HISTORY OR to keep ourselves in perfect concealment for one year longer: 

All tliese conditions , are now fiilfilled, and if you will restore 
us to our idglitful share of the we are ready to forget all 
the sufferings and wrongs we have endured; hut if you re- 
ject our rightful claims, the blood of all the slain will be 
upon your head ; and rest assured that Arjuna alone will de- 
vour your armies as a fowl devom*s the grain/ 

Bhishma then took up the discourse, and thus spoke Jio 
the Brahman : — AU that you have said appeal’s to be just 
and reasonable, but in boasting of the valour of Aijuna you 
have said too much : Arjuna may, and perchance does, de- 
serve all the praises you have bestowed upon him, but I 
warn you not to repeat them in our presence/^ 

Kama’s wrath- Kama then spoke out in great wrath, and said : — This 
stnm^with Euvoy has right on his side when he magnifies the preten- 
praisingAijuna. sions of those who Sent him ; but what has come to you, 0 
Bhishma, that you should bestow such praises upon Ajuna, 
and make common cause with him ? As for the Pandavas 
they can only sue for peace ; for after wandering twelve years 
in the jungle without power and mthout followei’S, what else 
*. can they do ? And if they have endured hardships and vex- 
“ThePauciavas atioBS, can they reproach ns for what they lost by ^amb- 

liave only tliem- . ^ ^ ^ • po • o 

for'their los^s ^heu they brought all them suffermgs upon themselves r 

•’^sambiing.” And BOW that they pretend by means of the power of Baja 
Drupada and Baja Virata to take fi’om us the half of the Baj, 
let them know that Baja Dmyodhana will make a fl'ee gift of 
all his Baj^ even to his enemy, provided that enemy has a 
right to it ; but that he will not yield up a foot of land to 
those who have no claim to it, how much soever he may be 
threatened: And now what imbecility have’ the Pandavas 
discovered in our management of affairs that they should fly 
so high in their pretensions ? 

i^^^rna’sm^so Kama then turned round to the Envoy, and said Go 
—“The Panda- you and say to the Pandavas : — ^ Whereas you were seen and 

vas were dis- j j j ^ 

theThiiteenth I'^coguized in tho thirteenth year, and thereby broke the 
Conditions agreed upon between us, go now. and again 
agaui into exile.” {jcL the jungle for twelve years more, and conceal 

yourselves for the thirteenth year, and then come hither and 
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tiii'i that Arjtiua 
will CDiitiUcr 

Kama. 


appear bofoi»o Kaja Duryoilbana, and humbly and submis- history oi' 
slveVy entreat him to give you the lialt' of the llaj, and there 

will thou ho no unwillingness or ilulay upon his side in acced- 

iug to your prayer: You come forwanl now in the name of 
tijirightnoss ; why thou do you strive to excite a war by your 
own bad faith and broacli of engagement, and talk as if wo 
were the promise-breakers and unjust party ? If you go to 
war with us you will surely have cause to repent.'’ ” 

Bhishma then replied to the words of Kama, as fol- iiiiWiniaUin-nt- 
lov.-s: — “On that day when you and the other \varriors 
liad driven oif the cattle of Baja Vir.ita, and Arjuna canto 
and defeated yon, why did you not then give utterance to 
:dl these boastings? Let me, however, whisper in your ear 
that Arjuna is the same miw as then, and if the quarrel 
breaks out again, Arjtuia will trample down all your glory 
into the dust, and turn day into night in your eyes.” 

Here tlio blind ’Maharaja excused Kama to Blnshma, Tho Mali.intj.'X 
and said to Bhishma : — “ Kama is as a son to you, and is ipidii!na.imi’'^ 
very young, and does nor, understand all tho niceties of ex- cfini in favour, 
pression ; so bo not olfended with him.” And the Maha- 
raja turned to Kama, and .said: — "Bhismais a mosthumauo 
and friendly man, and all that ho says is intended for our 
good and advantage : IVhy, then, do you revile Arjuna and 
tho other Piindavas, and fall foul of Blushina at every turn? 
x\s regards the propositions of peace which tho Piindavas 
have otlbrcd, Bhishma looks upon them with a fav'ourablo 
eye, and I also am no less .satisfied with them.” 

Then tho Maharaja, by and with the consent of his 
Council, sent Saujaya, who w'as both his Minister and 
Charioteer, on an ouibas.sy to tho Piindavas, accompanied by 
tho family priest of Baja Drupada. 

The foregoing tradition of the embassy of tho Ilcview of the 

/I • TT • foregoing tni- 

Jirahinau priest to iiastinapur scorns to furnish some 
insight into the jii’imitive forms of diplomacy which pmpada to tho 
wore observed in patriarchal times. Although the 
question to be decided was one of peace or war*, the 
preliminary courtesies were duly observed of inter- 
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chin.v» in favour, 
of iteacc. 
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view of the 



msTouY OP changing inquiries respecting tlio health' and wcll- 
luuT ir. being of the respective parties. The Envoy tlien 
requested permission to repeat the message as he had 
received it from those who liad sent liim ; and this 
may have been a wise precaution, as it tended to 
avert from himself the wratli ^^'h^ch might liavo 
fallen upon him as the utterer of hostile and oppro- 
brious language. The quarrel between the patri- 
archal Bhishma and the upstart Kama is not very 
intelligible; but it subsequently found full expression 
at the election of a . Commandcr-in-Chief at tho 
breaking out of the great war. Tho reference to 
the thu’teenth year seems to indicate that the Kau- 
ravas were of opinion that tho Pdndavas had not 
fulfilled the engagement into which they had entered 
at the gambling match. The point, however, was 
never settled, and therefore calls for no fmdher 
remark. 

srd. Embasy of Tho thu’d sta^o in the history of the nee’otiations 
-i-aa. jjQTjy i-emains for consideration, namely, the embassy 
of Sanjaya, the Minister and Charioteer of the 
Mahdraja, to the Pdndavas. The proceedings of 
this embassy are highly significant. Sanjaya is 
evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the Pdndavas to retium to Has- 
tindpm*, without giving them any distinct pledge 
that their Raj would be restored to them. The 
history of his mission may be related as follows : — 

Traditioiiai ac- Now Sanjava -was the Charioteer and Minister of Maha- 
embassy. raja Dhntai'ashtraj and he was almost without an equal in 
quaiiftcations of understanding, and in knowledge, and in diplomacy, and he 
had everywhere very many friends and acquaintances. And 
the Maharaj’a said to Sanjaya : — I hear that the Pandavas 
are in the Eaj of Yii-ata : So go -to them, and fii’st salute 
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them all {Vdju iiis, ami groci* eacli one of tlicin as iny most 
liL'lovcd sou, and tlieu deliver to them all our message as 
follows : — Pliritav'.islitru and the elders of the Kauravns 
speak thus : — '^Yon five brothers arc of stich good account 
for your commendable (pudhies and amiable manners, that 
every friend and every enemy is alike loud in exalting you; 
and you have now tasted both the pains and the pleasures 
of the world, and experienced the realities of evil, as well 
as those of good: It is our wish that all rpiarrels and discus- 
sions between kinsmen should cease, and that perfect peace 
should be established between the Kauravas and you ; and 
however harsh Duryodhana, and Kama, and the younger 
Kaunivas may appear to you, and however much they may 
display the pride and strength of youth, and seem to prefer 
the ehauees of war, yet if you will come before me I will 
settle peace between you : Except the vicious Duryodhana, 
and the narrow-minded Kama, no one on our side is at 
heart atjainst the Pandavas/ ” 

So Sanjaya and the Brahman, who was family priest of 
llaja Drupada, proceeded together to tho city whore the 
Paiidavas were tlwelling; atul when they arrived there they 
found armies encamped upon the plains, and in the jungle, 
and on the mountains, and on the banks of rivers, as numer- 
ous as tho waves of tho sea. And Sanjaya was stricken 
with wonder at beholding all this military pomp arrayed on 
the side of tho lYuulavas ; and ho went on to tho Council 
house of Baja Yudhishthira, and piiid his respects in duo 
form. jiAnd Baja Yudhishthira and all tho assembly rejoiced 
at tho arrival of Sanjaya, and returned him all suitable com- 
pliments, and inquired after their friends and kinsmen ; to 
which Sanjaya gave appropriate replies. Baja Yudhishthira 
then siiid to Sanjaya : — “ Krishna, and Baja Yirdta, and 
Baja Drupada, and other Bajas are hero present, .so do you 
now declare your message.” Sanjaya then delivered tho 
message wliich had been intrusted to him by tho hlaharaja* 
and he also said : — '‘'Among all people there is entire confi- 
dence in both the Kauravas and tho Pandavus, and it is a 
shame to both that there should be any dissensions between 
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lUSTOUY OP tlioiiv when nil fclio world -^vourd rojoico to secj tliom inutii- 
vuiT^'n soiwicoablo to each otlicr : Now fcliat all the principal 

Eajas aro gathered together, they .should so act a.s to put an 

end to discord.'’'’ 

Yudhishthira thou replied to the Envoy as follows : — 
oiw to'^uvoia^i’ “ Whosoever is wise will never give his consent to a war on 
Ssral.^!s“try- ftWiul grouuds, 1101’ .suflor so many souls to be slain, 
to^uSitSur^^ whole ihij throivn into confu.sion, witliout absolute 

oVproSoiiT^ necessity, especially ■when both parties aro friends and kins- 
iiis'icrLtorli"^' moii : But whcii pcaco cannot bo attained, and war seems 
inevitable, it would bo useless in us to humiliate ourselves 
to the dust for the sake of concord ; Wo aro disinclined to 
war, but it is out of sympathy for our oivn people ; and be- 
cause the Kaj would be of little profit , or comfort to us after 
the slaughter of our friends and kinsmen : He, however, 
who is intent upon a war of malice is always in a fever, and 
the fever burns stronger and stronger in his heart day by 
day, until he can feel no pleasure in the ordinary gratifica-. 
tions of the world : Now wo know not what ofl'enco we hiive 
given to Kama, that ho should ever bo on the alert for our 
death and perdition, and ever bo speaking o*-il of us to Dur- 
yodhana, and kindling a fire in hi.s own mind agmnst us : 

' As for Dhritanlshtra, wo acknowledero him to bo our Mah;i- 
raja, and we know that ho is kind and benevolent, and averse 
to doing evd and working mischief : But for the sake of 
humouring his son Duryodhaua, and keeping on good terms 
with him, the Maharaja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, 
and would entrap us into his presence by mere offers of pro- 
tection ; Then, again, Vidura is the general welh-wishor, and 
earnest for our good; but however much advice he may 
give, it is all thrown away, both upon Duryodhana and his 
doting father Dhntarushtra, though he speak the truth ever 
neplyof Krish- SO clearly.'’^ 

rludavas have Krishna then spoke thus to Saniava: — “I am equallv 

beeu put to such ... i/* m i ^ . 

expenses in pre- desirous loi' the weiiare 01 both tue Kaura’ras and Panday as : 

panng for this . . 

\var, that they but what can 1 do when the Mahuraia px’efers tlie immediate 

have noaltema- . ox 

m^d'thlir^hkif gi’^tification 01 liis son to all other considerations ? Tud- ' 
^reofthe liislitliira and liis bretliren have always expressed a desire 
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own sotfclomonfcs ; ’ Anti we live brotlici’H, for fclio Hukc of 
peaco^ will bo content with this Hinall portion, and will bo 
on good terms with Duryodhana : The desire of ray heart is 
that there should bo no war, and that I and ray brethren 
should Uvo ouco more in pcaco and happiness together, and 
bo reconciled to all our kiusinonj and that our relatives who 
have come hero to assist us Jiiay go buck uninjured : But I 
am prepared for botli war and peace, and I can bo either 
hostile or frioudly, according as events may transpire.” 

Sahjaya having been thus iustructed by Yudhi.shtliira 
returned to tho city of Hastiuilpur, and arrived ut the palace 
of tho Mahiiraja and made known his corning. And the 
Mahdraja sent for him to a private apartment, and heard all 
that tho Piindavus had said, and then dismissed him and 
sent his door-kcojDor to cull Vidura; and that whole night 
tho Mahfiraja and Vidura passed in deep discourse by them-- 
solves upon tho tidings brought, by Sanjaya. And when it 
was morning tho Maharaja summoned all his sons and kius- 
mcn to Council, and despatched u messenger to bring Sim- 
jaya, who thereupon ontorod tho Councilrhall and spoke as 
follows: — “llaja yudhishthira semis respectful greeting to 
all tho elders, and a friendly embrace to all the young meu, 
and his blessing to tho striplings and children,” Sanjaya 
then delivered the message of Krishna, and tlio private 
messago from Yudhishthira ; and a groat discussion arose 
in which the elders counselled peace and tho younger meu 
clamoured for war : and seeing that it was impossible that 
they could come to an agreement, no roply whatever Avas, 
despatched to the Pdndavas. 

The fourth and final stage in the history of the 
negotiations now remains for consideration, namely, 
the mission of Krishna to Hastimipm*. The Avhole 
of this portion of the narrative appears to be myth- 

' The names of the distriets ai-o given in tho original, but it is difficult to say 
how far they are mythical. Probably they referred to five farms or gardens in the 
coimtiy of Khfiiidava-prastlia, but the name of one of these districts is Yfiranri- 
vata,. which is tho modern Allfihabfid ; and the mythical character of tho references 
to this city has already hecnslio\vn in tho story of tho alleged plot of tho .Kauniyas / 
to burn tho house in which tho Pfmdavas were residing. 
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ical ; but yot it possesses much historical valuCj iuas- uistoiiv or 
much as it illustrates to a remarkable degree the iditr ii. 
spirit in which the JIalul liluirata was composed, and 
the conception which the Brahmanical compilers had 
Ibnned of Krishna, as a mediator as well as of an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being. The legend may 
be related as follows : — 

Now wlvcu many days liad passed away, and tlic Pan- LcgciuiortUo 
tlavas received uo reply to the messages they liad sent by 
fcJanjaya, Yudliishthira went to Krislina, and said : — A\^hut 
arc wo to do ? I have solicited the Kauravas for peace, and 
would have been content if they had spai'cd xis oar five 
villages; but they have sent us no reply to oxir messages; 
and now I am in great want, and cannot relievo the distress 
of my mother and brethren/^ And Krishna said that ho KrisinmoiTcrsto 
would go himself on an embassy to the ^Maharaja, and Tior to mhiiuu- 
Yudhishthira entreated him to- bring about a peace ; but vuahUitinra’s 
Draupadx came in and threw herself at the feet of Krishna 
and said: — YutSiishthira has sent too many supplications 
to the Kam*avas, and lias asked for only five villages, as 
though the right were on their sido; But if you are to 
arbitrate between them, I pray you to remember tliat an 
arbitrator must not speak of inferiority; and if tho Kaura- 
vas Avill make war upon the Pandavas, my five husbands, 
and my father and brethren, and many others, will enter tho 
lists against them: Remember how tho Kauravas treated 
me from the very first ; how they seized mo by tho hair and 
di'agged mo to tho ground, in tho midst of the assembly.^^ 

So saying, Draupadi burst into tears, and Krishna^s heart 
melted within him, and he kindly said to her : — Why do 
you weep ? The time has nearly come when the Kauravas 
will be slain, both small and great, and when their wives 
will ‘weep as you ai'e doing now/^ 

After this Krishna selected a prosperous moment in the Krishna pro- ^ 
month Kartika for setting out on his mission to Hastinapur ; apur! 
and having bathed and worshipped the sun and fire, he went 
his way. And Yudhishthii'a and his brethren, and Rajas 
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yii'iita and Drupada^ and many otliers, accompanied Kiislma 
some distance onliis way; and' wlxen they took leave olhiirij 
Tudhishthira and his brethren especially entreated that ho 
would comfort them mother^ Kunti^ who was still residing in 
the house of Vidura. Krishna then proceeded oh his journey, 
until he came to a spot nigh unto the city of Hasfcinupui*; 
and he halted there, and sent on messengers to announce his 
arrival to- the Kauravas, and to say 'that he would be with 
them on the morrow. When Vidura heard the words of 
the messengers, he took them with him into the presence, of 
Duryodhana, and said ; — In all the streets and market- 
places there is a great stir amongst high and low ; all saying 
ihat Krishna is come hither on an embassy from, the Pan- 
lavas : Ton ought therefore to assemble all your brethren 
and Chieftains, and go forth to meet him, so that you may 
conciliate him by your respect, and’ have the applause of all 
the people.^^ Then Duryodhana called together all his 
Chieftains and Ministers, and caused handsome carpets to 
be spread for Krishna to walk upon, and ordered all the 
handsomest of his servants to put on festival garments and 
to wait upon Krishna mth sandal wood and perfumes ; and 
he sent word to his fsbther, the Maharaja, that -Krishna was 
coming; and Dhritarashtra ordered that every mark of hon- 
our should be observed in the reception of such an illus- 
trious guest. Then Duryodhana prepared to go out mth all 
his brethren and children to meet Krishna on foot; and 
orders were proclaimed throughout the city that all the 
women of the inner apartments, who desired to see Krishna, 
should be permitted to behold him from the walls and tops 
of houses ; and all the shopkeepers decorated their shops ' 
and put on festival gaiments ; and the palace of Duhsasana, 
which was the best in Hastindpur, was set. apart for* the 
lodging of Krishna. 

Then Vidura praised Duryodhana for the preparations 
which he had made to do honour to Krishna. And 'Vidura 
said : — This magnificent xeception however is of small 
moment unless you are prepared to restore the five villages 
to (ho Piindavas.^*^ And Dmyodhana replied ; — I will not 
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give to fclio PituJavas as mucli. laud as could be' carried ou 
the bead of a piu, unless I am compelled by war; and if 
Ea'iskna is only come to furtber tbo cbiim of tbe Pundavas, 
wo need not tbrow away our ollccts for naugbt, but receive 
bim as an ordinary ambassador ; for otberwiso bo will say 
tbufc tbo Kauravas are terrified and trying to propitiate me ; 
bforeover, if tbe Pciudavas are thus dependent upon Krishna, 
lot us keep bim bore in close custody ; and by so dping clijj 
tbe ndugs of om' enemies,'’'’ But tbo Maburaja cried out : — 
“Beware bow you give way to sucb evil thoughts, for it 
would be a lasting disgrace to any Raja to put an ambassador 
into custody, and especially an ambassador so illustrious as 
Krishna.”- And Bbisbma turned to the Maharaja, and 
:said : — This son of yours appears to think of nothing but 
war and mischief; and I fear that bis ruin is not far otf, and 
that bis disgrace ' mil fall upon all of us.” So saj-ing. 
Bbisbma rose up and went to bis own bouse; and Vidura 
was much disturbed, and bo rose up in bke manner and 
went' out with Bbisbma, 

• MTien it was morning Krishna bathed himself, and per- 
formed bis religious duty, and then set out for tbe city of 
Hastinilpm*. And when bo came nigh to tbo city, all- tbo 
Kauravas, small and great, save Duryodbana only, went 
forth on foot to meet bim ; and all tbe men and women, 

, young and old, came out of their apartments to see Krishna 
. and'pay bim reverence. And Krishna spoke to every one 
with civility, and "when bo came to tbe palace of tbo Maba- 
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raja be sat do-wn for a while; and presently Duryodbana HaiighUncss of 
came up, and barely noticed Krishna, and Krishna knew liAiuia. 
what was passing in tbe mind -of Dmyodbana from tbe 
haughtiness of his manner, and because of his not having 
been present with the others to meet him without- the city. 

So after a while Krishna left tbe palace of tbe Mabaraia and Kri,siina resides' 

, , 1 o XT * -1 i TT. n ^ ill the house of ; 

went to tiie nouse oi Vidnra; and yidura made manypai’ti- 

. . ' dr Kmiti IS dwell* 

cular inquiries of liim respecting tlie Piindavas ; and Avlien “^3* 

Krishna bad answered every question, be went into tbe 

inner apartments, and saw bis father’s sister Kunti, and ■ 

took her in bis arms, whilst she bm-st into tears, for her - 
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lioai’b Wiis yearning- towards her sons tlio Palidavas. 

Knnti said:— -“.lb is now Iburteon years since my soils left 
ino batliod in teai-s, and I have heard of all the distres.se,-' 
they have gone through: Tull me now If all i.s well witli 
thenij and what has bocomo of .Draupadl ; jlnd liow she has 
borne np under poverty and exile : And Avbo shall tell of my 
own wrotebednosSj for from tho time of my birth until this 
hour I have not passed a single day in comfort; and wlicii 
I had hoped to gob some solace from my soiiSj they have 
been driven away from jungle to jungle, and frotn village to 
village, whilst I have been loft alone amongst this tribe oi 
Jvauravas, without any respite from their wickodue.ss ami 
ob.stinacy.” Thou Krishna comforted Knuti, and ho secretly 
said to her: — “Be of good cheer! AVherovor your sons 
have been they have overthrown their enemies, and gained 
many friends ; and the day of their prosperity is very near, 
when they shall overthrow tho Kauravas, and recover pos- 
session of their own Ihajd^ 

^'\Tieu Krishna had comforted Kiinti, ho went to tho 
palace of Duryodhana, and it was very splendid, and con- 
tained everything that was condneivo to luxury and pleasure. 
And Dm-yodhana was seated upon his throne in all tho 
pride and wealth of a groat Baja, and took but small notice 
of Krishna. But a golden scat had been j^repared for 
Krishna, and Duryodhana presently ordered a quantity of 
fruits and perfumes and much, betel to he brought -in; 
after which there was a great ontortaiument of victuals and 
liquors, hut Krishna would not tasto a single morsel. And 
Dnryodliana asked him why he had no relish for such things, 
and Krishna answered : — “ If a man enters the house of 
another, and partakes of his meal, there is either, friendly 
discourse, between the host and his guest, or else a needy 
guest is under the influence of his host : But there are no 
such, relations between you and mo ; for I am on no terms 
of friendship with yon, nor am I a needy guest who wants a 
meal.” Duryodhana said : — “ Yon may not he in want- of a 
feast, but why have you no friendship for me ? ” Krishna 
replied : — “There can ho no friendship between us unless. 
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you como to witli the J'andavaa : an auil)a.s- iiistorv oi' 

siuluruiay not take a meal lu tlic liotiso ol’ him to wlnaa ho A^ut ii. 
is scut, unless ho has completed his business lo Ins own 
satisfaction; -Moreover, it seems to mo that you must have 
some bad motive in insistiny upon my taking food here; so 
E am resolved to eat nothing in your liouso, hut to go to the 
hotiso of Vidura, and there take what 1 think best.’' So itciiim-. 

. ^ * IT r -t hou^♦' of Yivlurt), 

i^diying*, JvnshiKX aro.so and wuut tu the huuifc ot \ iduni, nnaiiivHutHaU 
followed by Jjhfslnna, .Drona, Kripa, and iiuiny otliors, who 
severally retpiosted him to come to their huui5e.s, saying; — 

Since you liave left the house of Duryodhana, you can 
luivc no objection to como to Un/* Ihu Ivid*?hna excused 
hiiUHelf^ raying : — If I vi<it any one of you, another may 
^bo olfciuled, and I am .satislied with all of you; ,so it will bu 
better that 1 go at once to the Iiun<e of Vidura/^ And 
Krishna did as he had said, and Vidura entertained him 
v/ilh all due respect and huuunr. 


And Vidura said to Krishna: — You should not have vidum’s nbj.'c- 
troubled to come to Ifastinapur : Duryudlmna is ever proud naS vUit il:w>- 
and obstinate, but now liis arrogance will be at the higliest 
pitch at the thought that Krishna lias come tu wait upou 
him; and he is a jnan of that haughtiness that ho cannot 
conceive tliafc iiny one sliould pretend to advise liim, but 
considers that all ho says shoiihl pass for law wliich no man 
should dispute/^ Krishna replied ; — ^MVhac you say is KriMinrCs ox- 
very true, but I desired to see with my own eyes, and j 
hoped that the tie of relationship would have enabled ino to 
preserve the Kauravas from dost met ion : 1 am convinced 
now that their downfall is at liand, yet I will once inoro givo 
niy advice iu the presence of them all in Council, and then 
if they will listen to me it will be well, but if they are deaf 
to my words, they must take their own course/’ 

The next morning when, Krishna liad bathed, and wor- Revrrence paid 
shipped the sun, all the Binhmans and eulogists that were tim people or 
iu the city of Hastinapur came to his door with blessings 
and praises, and ho rewarded thorn all with handsome gifts. 

Presently all the Chieftains in the city came to wait upon 
him, and last of all came Dnryodhaua, Kama, and Sakuui. 
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former times : Tlie Pandavas lost tlieir fatliet in their in- 
fancy^ and you Brought them up as your own sons; then do 
yon cherish them now^ and not make a sacrifice of virtue by 
rejecting this counsel. 

Wliat I have hitlierto said to you has Been of my own 
accord^ But as the month-piece of the Pandavas I now speak 
to you thus: — the Pandavas^ greet you^ and look 
upon you as our father^ and now in like manner do you 
regard us as your sons : In oBedience to yom* command we 
have passed twelve miserable years in the wilderness and 
one yearfin disguise ; and all the Bnthmans in your Comt 
know that we have faithfully passed through the ordeal, and 
stand now freed from all our promises : 0 Maharaja, do you 
now so act that we may regain the share of the Eaj to wliich 
we are entitled : It is for you to decide whetlier it is ns, or 
the Kani'avas, who are in the wrong.^ 

Krishna then turned to the whole Council, and said : — 
To the Eajas and Chieftains here assembled, I am directed 
by the Pandavas to speak as follows : — ^ It is an evil thing 
that an act of injustice should. Be cominitted By a Maharaja, 
who is assisted By such virtuous Counsellors and Ministers : 
A Minister is responsible for the acts of the, Maharaja; and 
it is the duty of all good and wise Counsellors to prevent 
the Maharaja from performing any vicious deed : Never fear 
speaking the truth even if unpalatable, and never fear 
offending the Maharaja By telling him that he is in the 
wu'ong : Do yon now advise him what com^se he should 
pm^sue on the present occasion.** 

Krishna then turned to the Maharaja, and said 0 
Maharaja, I as an Ambassador can say no more : I have 
done my duty By asking you for the share of the Eaj to 
which the Pandavas are entitled, and By counselling .you to 
conclude a treaty : Let your Counsellors advise you upon 
the matter, and if yon consider my advice fo Be just and 
virtuous, do you act accordingly, and save all. these Eajas 
and Chieftains here assembled from the grasp of death : 0 
Chief'” of the race of Bharata, Be pacified^.and do not give 
way to wmth ! Give the Pandavas their ancestral share of 
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tlie Rajj an(J rule tlie remaincloi* in peace and tranquillity uisionY op 
■witli'your sons and grandsons : As for tlie Pdndayas tliey 
are equally prepared^ wlietlier it be for peace or wbetber it 
be for war/^ 

A^Tien Jirisbna bad finisbed, tbe Maburaja replied to 
bim, as follows ; — “ All that you bave said is true and ‘pleas- i^ucr counsel 
ant to'beai'; but I am not free^ and consequently I cannot DuryoOiiana. 
perform wbat I wisb : Seek tbereforo to counsel Duryod- 
bana.ratber than me; for be is violent and disobedient^ 
and refuses to listen to tbe advice of bis mother Gandbilrij 
or to tbe pious Vidura^ or to tbe wise Bbisbma ; and if you 
can move my wicked son_, you will be acting like a friend^ 
and I shall be greatly obbged to you.” 

Then Krishna turned to Duryodbana, and gave tbe same Advice or Kri.-u- 

counsel to bim as be bad given to tbe Maharaja. But Dur- liana. 

yodbana was obstinate and said nothing, and Bbisbma spoke 

to bim thus : — “ 0 Duryodbana, do you follow tbe advice of 

Krishna ; it null be good for you both in this world and in 

the next, and if you act otbei-wise there will be no peace, 

1 1 T . • -vr • 1 1 • • 1, strong remon- 

but all-destroymg war : 1 on are wicked, vicious, cowardly, 

and the pest of tbe family of Kauravas ; You glory in violat- 
ing tbe commands of your father, and in despising tbe 
counsels of Krishna and Vidura ; It is on account of your 
• tyrannical conduct that your father suffers so much misery, 
and is about to lose bis JRaj : Your pride will cost the lives 
of all your friends, brethren, and kinsmen : But be advised, 
my child, and do not make your parents wretched for 
ever.” 

When Duryodbana beard these words of Bbisbma, be ExasperaUon of 
was exceedingly wroth, and began to breathe very bard ; 
and Drona went up to bim, and said : — " All that Krishna Ecmoiistrances 

1 1 1 * of Drona, 

aucl liiiisluaa iiave said to you is for youi' own good^ and I 
pray you to follow tlieir counsel^ for they are wise^ intelli- 
gent, e^erienced, and virtuous : Indeed all who dissuade 
you from this war are yom* true friends, and those who 
counsel you' to it ' are your worst enemies, who wffl most 
assui’edly forsake you in the houi* of peril, and leave you 
to hear the whole brunt of- the contest : But I perceive that 
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challenges between the Kaiu’avas and the Pilndavas.’ 
It should here be remarked that it was the custom V 
amongst the ancient warriors to abuse each other in 
exaggerating language prior, to engaging in combat ; 
probably with the view of exciting their enmity 
against each other to the highest possible pitch 
before coming to close quarters. It will now be 
seen that the challenges between the rival armies 
partook very much of this exasperating character. 
Instead' of a formal declaration of a war, accom- -. 
panied perhaps by a solemn appeal to the Grod of 
battles, as is customary with more civilized nations, 
the messages which were interchanged by these rude 
warriors were couched in the barbarous but out- 
spoken language of anger and hatred ; and as such, . 
are strikingly illustrative of that uncultivated stage , ■ 
of moral development when men delight in provok- 
ing the -wrath of their enemieSj and regard revenge 
as a duty and moderation as a crime. The legend 
of this interchange of challenges may be thus nar- 
rated : — 

Nq-w -wlien. tlie armies on botli sides were prepared for 
battle, Dm-yodhana called one of bis kinsmen to carry a 
challenge to the Pandavas according to the custom. So 
the kinsman went to the Pandavas, and said: — ‘'‘’Ton have 
sworn, 0 Pandavas, that when your exile was expired you ^ 
would come out to war against us; and the time bas now 
arrived when you should fulfil your oath: - You have been 
deprived of your Eaj, and your wife Draupadi'has been 
grievously insulted, and you youi’selves have been driven 
into exile : Why then do you sit unconcerned, when you 
ought to rush into war -with your hearts on fire ? Whei’e is 
the sleepy BMma that threatened to drink the blood • of 
Duhsasana ? Lo Duhsasana is here, but where is Bhima ? 
Where too is the presumptuous Arjuiia, who thought to 
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drive his fist* at Drona^ and Tvlio shocked us by expecting 
that the pupil would get the better of his preceptor ? ' Per- 
chance when Mount Sumara is levelled vdth the dust^ and 
the earth rises above it^ and men catch the wind with their 
fingers, Arjuha may take Drona prisoner, but not before 
then : But we are assured that whoever comes out to battle 
against Bhishma or Drona, be he man or ’elephant, will 
never escape with his life; and though you are our brethren 
and kinsmen, and have hved amongst us, yet you know 
nothing of our prowess ; like the frog who dwells in a river 
and knows nothing of the caves beneath it : And although 
Aajuna prides himself on the pr’otection of Krishna, and 
I'elies on his bow as long as a palmira tree, yet to obtain a 
Kaj, men should have good fortune as well as strength, and 
of what use was the bow of Arjuna and the mace of Bhima 
on the day of the gambhng match when you staked your- 
selves to become oui’ slaves ? If Krishna were a thousand 
times as strong as he is, and Arjuna ten thousand times, 
they could not cope with us, nor match themselves with us 
on the field of battle.^^ 

At this message from the Kaurayas, the Pandavas were 
so violently incensed that nothing could exceed them wrath, 
Bhima looked towai'ds Ehishna, and said to his brethi^en ; — 
^^T\Tiere Krishna is present, it is not becoming of me to 
appear presumptuous, but I know full well what answer I 
wnuld give to this contemptible fellow/^ Ehishnathen said 
to the messenger : — Ton, who all boast so proudly, and pre- 
sume to despatch such a message to a camp where I am pre- 
sent, will soon behold what will befall youi' own lives, and the 
lives of all your armies, from the power and majesty of 
Yudhishthira, and the strength and skill of Aajuna, whom 
you regard so lightly : Just as. fire bmns up diy grass will 
I consume your armies, and when I am mounted on the 
driving-seat of Arjuna^s chariot, Duryodhana may mount up 
to the highest heaven or go down to the lowest hell, but he 
shall ever see my face urging Aijuna^s chariot fall against 
him: And as- for the sneering message Duryodhana -*has 
sent to Bhima, because he vowed to drink the 1:^ . ’>f 
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HISTOUY OP Dulisasaua, I regard liis vow as already fulfilldd^ for certain 

perform all tliafc lio has said : On the morrow 

Yudhishthira, and Arjuna, and Bhima, will display their 

prowess in the presence of all; they are not, as you are,' 
prone to arrogant boastings ; but they will prove by their- 
deeds on the field of battle what they can do.” 

Arjmm’s reply When Krishna had finished, Arjuna spoke thus to the ' 
toUiociiaiieugo. ui03gQiigei« Whatever may bo said, or whatever may bo 

dono, there should be no boasting of valour : But say these ' 
words to Duryodhana : — ‘ If you be a man speak for your- 
self, and do not brag of the valour of Bhishma or of Drona, 

' for such conduct is only befitting in women : . Had you been 
a man you would have spoken of yourself, and if you only 
send Drona and Bhishma to the field, you had better put a 
veil upon youi’ head and remain with the women : Bhishma 
is our father, and ho is lord of us as well as of you ; and 
Drona is our tutor; therefore I shall not draw the. sword 
against the face of either, unless either attack me ; but let 
Duryodhana come Iximself to the field, and try my prowess : 
As for Duhsasana being in the army of the Kauravas, I am 
glad of it, for he is a disgrace wherever he is ; and whatever, 
may be the army in which he takes his stand, that army will 
never behold the face of victoiy : Go now and tell Duryod- 
hana all that you have heard.-’^ 

So the messenger went his way, and told to Duryodhana 
and the Kauravas all that had been said; and Kama cried, 
out: — “I have no patience with this peddling talk! We 
must now think of war’, and messengers must be sent to all 
our armies that all may be ready Avhen the drums beat on 
the morrow.” And Duryodhana did as Kama had said. 

The force of the foregoing legend is somewhat, 
weakened by the references to Ki'ishna,,and the in- 
troduction of Krishna’s speech, which are evidently , 
Message of foreigii to tile main story. Indeed, the speech of 

Krishna palp- 

ably mythical. Ki’islina IS SO palpably mythical and superfluous as 

Message of Ar- y ± Jr , ^ . , 

theoniyon^^^^^ render comment almost nnnecessaiy. In the 
of oi’iginal tradition the message of Arjuna mo doubt 


Beplics of 
Krishna and Ar- 
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the Kauravas. 


Poregoing 
legend rendered 
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formed tlio*solc and appropriate answer to the in- history op 


suiting cliallengc of Diiryodliana; for it is- difficult 
to believe that the weak and bombastic language of ' 
Krishna could possibly have found a place in the 
Ksbatriya story before it fell into the bands of the 
Brabmanical compilers. 


INDIA. 
pakt ir. 


The, next event which jn’cccded tho breaking out - rii, rhim 


-I II -1 to on 

of hostilities was the alleged agreement ot both for 

o o nmelioratiiig 


Kauravas and Pilndavas to certain rules, which {hocoSngwL 
tended greatly to ameliorate the savage character of 
ancient war. The legend of this significant agree- 
ment may be thus related : — 

Now lit tho same time that tho incssonger loft tho as- cirfiurn&tanres 


sembly of tho Piiudavas, Raja Yuclhishthu-a said : — War is.tho'promulga-”' 

- 1 1 • j . lion of the rules. 

now close upon us, auci wo must appoiufc oui’ warriors to 


their several posts/’ And it was agreed that Dhrishta- 
dyumua should fight Drona, and Tudhishthira fight Salya^ 
and Nakula fight Aswatthania, and Bhima fight Duryod- 
haua, and Arjuna fight Kama, and others of the Pandavas 


fight others of tho Kauravas. 


And when it was evening and all was ready for tho Rules framed 
battle, Bhishma and Drona sent certain messengers to Tud- liroim, aii(i ' 
hishthira, saying : — “ Now that a war is fully determined Sh'is!>t&. 
upon between us, it is necessary to settle that it shoidd ho 
maintained on right principles ; let it, therefore, be agreed 
between us as follows : — 


''1. Wo will make war on each other without stratagem, (i.) No simta- 
aud without treachery : ' c?y“ 


“ 2. When, wo are fighting one with the other we will (a) Perfect 


truc(rbetwccn 


on each side stand to our arms to slay or to be slain, to the combats, 
take captive or to become captive ; but when we leave off 
fighting, our people and your people are free to mess to- 
gether, and may come or go to each ' other^s quarters, and 


hold conference toorether : 


(3.) Fugitives, 


"3. We will not slay the man who runs away, nor he 
who throws down his arms, nor he who beats a ■drum,^nor to beUmt'cl'as 
ho who drives a chariot : 


non-couibat- 
i. aut J 
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■ “ 4. Horsomon shall only light with horsohicn^ riders 6ii 
elephants with riders on edephantSj waiTiors in chariots with 
wari’iors in chariots^ and footmen with footmen : 

5 . When the warriors are fighting with words only, 
and are abusing one another, no one amongst them shall 
take up arms against the other: , 

6. No man shall take up arms against another without 

giving him warning : . 

" 7. WTien two combatants are engaged with each other, 
no third man shall interfere.'’-’ 

And when the messengers delivered these words to tho 
Pdndavas, Eaja Yudliishthira and Krishna rejoiced, greatly ; 
and Tudhishthira said : — Bhfshm^, is our lord, and Drona 
is the preceptor of iis all ; therefore their words are a law 
to us which we will all obey.'” 

The foregoing rules are cui’ious and suggestive? 
'but tboyn3videntlyJ)elong to a later age of civiliza- 
tion than the "war of the Mahd, Bharata. It -will be 
seen, hereafter, that they were almost' entirely dis- 
regarded in the deadly contest which ensued be- 
tween the Kauravas and the Pdndavas ; and, indeed, 
they are out of keeping both with the barbarous 
character of the times, and the ferocious enmity 
which prevailed between the rival kinsmen. The 
probability is that they were inserted by the Brah- 
manical compilers as authoritative rules, promul- 
gated under the special sanction of the heroes of 
the Mahd Bharata, and consequently obligatory 
upon all warriors in after ages. Indeed, it may be 
inferred, from the tone of the rules, that they did 
not originate with fighting men ; but rather with a 
priest caste who were but imperfectly acquainted 
with the theory of war, and who had no practical 
acquaintance- with the spirit in' which it must be 
carried on. In the first rule . stratagem is for- 
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bUldeii, and is apparently contbimdod with trcacli- history op 
cry ; whereas aiubuslies, surprises, and deceptive 
a[)pcarances were the life and soul of ancient " 

warfare. Then again, the perfect peace which ac- i„„,raeticabii. 
cording to the second rule was to lire vail between sianoyrccur^ 
the twop irtios in the intervals of fighting, could 
scarcely have been observed in that mortal struggle 
which was avowedly a war to the knife, in which 
neither party could gain the victory without the 
slaughter of all its antagonists. The third rule was U^itional rule ah 

1 X* n 11 

apparently more reasonable, it virtually ordered 
that all fugitives, and all who throw down their 
arms,' as well as all drummers and chariof-drivors, 
should be treated as non-combatants. The fourth Absimuty of tim 

rule that cavalry 

rule, which declared that horsemen should only fight 
with horsoraen, elephant riders with elephant riders, 
chariots with chariots, and footmen with footmen, 
is evidently the conception of a philanthropic mind 
wholly ignorant of the practice of war. Ancient 
armies consisted mainly of infantry, and in all pro- 
bability this was the case in the ari\iies that fought 
in the war of the Maha Bharata ; whilst horses, ele- 
phants, and chariots were employed, not so much to 
act against forces of a similar character, as to charge 
the masses of foot soldiers, and disperse that all-im- 
portant arm. The fifth, sixth, and seventh rules possibiomui- 

_ T <iuity of the otli, 

may have belonged to more ancient times, and m- 
deed are singularly illustrative of the primitive 
simplicity of primeval wars. The fifth rule provided Naturiiiiw. 

against lighting 

that so long as two warriors, or companies of war- 

riors, were abusing each other, or confining them- hlsfor fwa"’"' 

, 1 i.1.1 p ^1 ' , thii-d warrior to 

selves to a mere battle ot words, no man amongst interfop be- 

^ tween two com- 

them should take up arms against another whatever . 
might be tlie provocation he had received. The 
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HisTOEY OP sixth rule provided that no man shoiild take up anus 
. against another without giving him previous warn* 

ing. The seventh rule provided that ivlicn two 

warriors were lighting together, a third warrior 
uoii-observance sliould not interfere. But even these three latter 

of the law by n m *1 

rules, which were fully recognized as a standard oi 
morality by the compilers of both the MahdBhdrata 
and Rdmdyana, were by no means rigidly observed, 
either by the wamors . who fought in .the war of 
Bhdrata, or by the great hero of tlie Edmdyana. 



CHAPTER XII. 


^ THE EIGHTEEN DAYS OF THE GEEAT WAR. 

The great war of Bhfirata was now on tlio ovo history or 
of breaking out. Every preliminary had been ar- 
ranged for the commencement of hostilities, and tho K^^orth.-cn-at 
rival parties were apparently thirsting for tho battle. 

Nothing, save perhaps religious animosity, appears 
to have been wanting to render the war a ferocious 
and deadly struggle. They were near kinsmen 
fighting for an inheritance. The jealousy and hatred 
of years was rankling in tlieir hearts. The Kauravas 
were in possession of the Raj, and had succeeded for 
a long period in excluding then* kinsmen from any 
share in the possession. The Pdndavas, with tho 
exception of their timid elder brother, were like 
starving men fighting for the means of subsistence • 
and to some extent they may have been ‘actuated by 
a desii-e to revenge the afti'ont mflicted upon Drau- 
padf. At the same time it must be remarked, that 
throughout the narrative there is not a single refer- 
ence to nationality or patriotism, religion or senti- 
ment. The war was neither a contest against a 
foreign invader, nor an internal struggle agminst a 
tyrant, nor a loyal rising' in favour of a deposed 
ruler, nor a crusade in behalf of religion, nor even 
an aggression for .the sake of conquest. It ^ ‘ . 
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HISTORY OR more war to the knife between near kiuoiiien for the 
ivuiT^ii. sake of land; and it was but little redeemed by 
those ideas of right and justice which occasionally 
elevate warriors into heroes, and convert the bloody 
conflict of armies into a final and solemn appeal to 
the Grod of battles. 

T’orin in which The form, however, in which the history of this 

tlio history of i i ^ i • t t 

bceuTrosclvcd. bccn presei’ved is most extraordinary. In 

cxlcnt’to'wiSh original- Kshatriya tradition the story was 2)ro- 
ilshatSyrtW bably told in a series of war-ballads, narrating at 
cnVai^c<niua“ some length the combats between the more cclc- 

iuterpolated by , , , . • , , ' • .i 

iiScompHuw brated warriors, and the many turns in tlie i^rogress 
of the struggle. But in the more modern Brahmanical 
version of the Malui Bharata these sinijile incidents 
have been spun out to a tedious and bewildering 
‘ length.' Puerile dialogues have bdon introduced at 
every fluctuation of the fortunes of the war, ajipar- 
cntly not so much to add to the stock of facts as to 
impress the leading events more deeply upon the 
memories of an imcultured audience. Then, again, 
this jiortion of the narrative has been interpolated 
, in all directions with miraculous feats of arms, and 
other supernatural details, as well as with prolix dis- 
courses upon moral and religious subjects, which arc 
utterly at variance with the sjiirit of the ancient 
Necessity for ti'aditioii. Tlie result has been that whilst the child-; 

eliiuinatiiii; a ^ ^ 

Urn isli convei’sations and weird-like scenes and inci-» 
tho narmtivo dents have even to the present day a strange 
toricai purposes, fascihatioii for the dreamy and credulous intellect of 
the Hindu, the wearisome string of senseless talk, 
extravagant fables, and irrelevant disquisitions, is so 
foreign to Eurbjaean tastes and ideas, and so want- 
ing in historical significance, as to be positively 
nauseous to enlightened readers. . Accordingly, in 
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dealing with this portion of the i\rah!i Bharata, it uistouy op 
has been deemed expedient to eliminate a consider- idm ir. 
able mass of details from the story of the war; The uimtsoiUa- 
dialogues have been cut away, excepting where tlicy 
really possessed a dramatic value and illusti’ated the 
individual character of the speakers. The descrip- wcarisoinn.ic- 

^ sonptiona of 

tions of combats and charges, wliich in many cases 
are mere repetitions, liave been omitted to a very riuerl'’!”'*’' 
considerable extent; and only those incidents and 
scenes have been selected which seemed likely to 
convey an approximate idea of the real nature and 
extent of the contest. In a like manner the didactic Mimanic.ii 

dUcounjCd. 

discourses, which are evidently tlio product of a 
Brahmanical age, have been excluded from the text 
and reserved for future discussion. 

Before, however, proceeding with the task of Gencrauiescrip- 

, . . , ■ . ° ... tion of Urn .:x- 

selection, it may bo convenient to specify more matter, 
particularly the character and scope of the matter 
which has been laid aside ; especially as such a 
description inll serve to indicate more clearly the 
heterogeneous elements which compose the national 
Epic. In the first place, it may be remarked that the 
ivar is said to have lasted eighteen days ; and though 
it ivas probably included within a much more re- 
stricted period, yet still for the present the term of 
eighteen days may be accepted. The armies, how- 
'ever, which Avero engaged on either side, are said to Su cUheSo.'^ 
have included such S’-ast numbers of forces that the 
account may be safely rejected as altogether incre- 
dible. Princes from the remotest quarters of India, * 
the mythical ancestors of the Baj as who reigned during 
the period when the modern A’-ersion of the Mahii Bhd- 
rata appears to have been composed, are said to have 
ranged themselves either on the side of the Kaura- 

VOL. I. .19 
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insTORY OP vas, or on tliat of tlio Pdndavas, accc/mpauicd "by 
paut h. mighty hosts to which oven the fabled armies of 
7 Semiramis and Xerxes sink into insignificance. In-_ 

deed the number of forces said to liavcbecn engaged 
on this memorable occasion far exceed all ordinary 
calculation, consisting of millions, billions, trillions, 
and even more extravagant enumerations ; so that if 
all tho present inhabitants of the earth were assumed 
to be fit to carry arms, and were multiplied a thou- 
sand times over, they would still fall very far short 
of the number of men who are said to have fought 
to the death on the plain of Kurukshetra. Even 
the elephants and chariots are counted by lakhs and 
crores, or, in other words, by hundreds of thousands 
and tens of millions. 


IMythicnl details 
of tho battles. 


Superhuman 
strength ami 
skill of tho war- 
riors engaged. 


Employment of 
magical wea- 
pons. 


Supernatural 

exploits. 


Extraordinary 
omens. ■ 


Tho details of this primitive war have been in 
liko manner exaggerated beyond all credibility. 
The leading warriors, whilst fighting with, all the 
bloodthirsty desperation of savages, and burning 
with all the frenzied Avrath of demons, avo endowed, 
with superhuman strength and skill which raise them 
to the rank of demigods. Magical weapons are 
employed which are said to have been received from 
the gods, hut Avhich could only ha^n existed in the 
wild imaginations of Brahmauical hards who were , 
totally ignorant of the practice of war. Chariots 
are said to have been broken in pieces, or burnt to' 
ashes, by the discharge of a single arrow. Elephants 
are felled to the earth and slaughtered by single- 
handed warriors. Annies are subdued and slain by 
the arrows of individual heroes. The picture thus 
presented of the field of battle resembles a troubled 
and unearthly dream. On the eve of the war 
fearful omens appear in the heavens and upon , the 
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eartli, Horteiidine,’ the most terrible calamities. Show- history op 
ers of blood fall from the shy ; the roll of thunder is past ii. 
heard when not a cloud is to be seen; the moon 
burns like fire ; asses are born from cows, cows from 
.mares, afid iackals from do<^s. The battle com- B.xaggcratcd 

. , n 1 1 . , n pomp and cir- 

mences with all the pomp and circumstance of an cumstaucc. 
ideal war, mingled with its worst realities. Drums 
are beaten, trumpets and war-shells are sounded, 
and gorgeous banners are waving in the air. Gigan- 
tic Rajas, magnificently arrayed in golden mail, and 
, armed with every weapon, are standing up in their 
chariots, radiant with the strings of jewels which 
sparkle upon their necks and arms. Armies are 
drawn up in fantastic shapes, such as a spider’s web, 
a half-moon, or a bird with outstretched wings. 

Elephants, cavaliy, and endless hosts of infantry, Exag|erated , 
are swayed to and fro like the rushing waves of a 
boundless sea at the new and full moon. The air is 
thick with darts and arrows, or illuminated with the 
flashing of swords and spears. But meantime the 
sky is rent with the shrieks and screams of the 
wounded and dying ; and the plain is overflowing 
with the rivers of blood which have issued from the 
.nyriads of human beings who are said to have been 
slaughtered in that universal struggle. 

If, however, in the place of innumerable armies Real character 

T Ti l *of the contest : 

- and superhuman battles, the attention is dnected to ^fe betwmi 
the real nature of the contest, namely, a war to the IhesaS^fomi^y^ 
knife between two branches of the same family for sion of a landed 

, , •' inheritance. 

possession ol a landed inheritance, it 'is possible to . 
arrive at a much clearer perception of the number 
of forces which were actually engaged, and the real 
character and scope of the memorable contest. ItProhaiiienum. 

•11 1 1 ■ 1 • - c . hers engaged. 

Will be seen that the issue of the great war did not 
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depend upon tlio engagements of armies, but upon 
the combats of individual warriors'; and indeed so 
niucli stress is laid upon tbeso single combats tliat 
the innumerable hosts, which arc said to iiave been 
led upon the field, dwindle down into nlcre com- 
panies of friends and retainers. Again, it will bo 
seen that whilst the Brahmanical compilers love to 
dwell upon combats with magical darts and aiTOWs, 
which could only have been carried on when the 
enemy was at a certain distance ; yet the decisive 
combats were those in which the rude warriors on 
either side came to close quarters. Tlien they fought 
each dther with clubs, knives, and clenched fists ; 
and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked, until the conqueror threw down liis adver- 
sary, and severed his head from his body, and car- 
ried away the bleeding trophy in savage triumj)h. 
Meantime it seems evident, notwithstanding the 
rules which had been laid down on the eve of the 
war, and notwithstanding the efforts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to conceal or explain away the 
facts, that treachery, deceit, and foul play were 
freely practised, even by such a warrior as Aijuna; 
and it is ciu'ious to observe that- efforts are made in. 
his case to sanctify the deed, by representing the 
divine hero, Krishna, as inciting him to the act, and 
then extenuating the crime. ^ 

But there remains one other anomalous charac- 
teristic of the history of the great war, as it is, re- 
corded in the Mah4 Bharata, which cannot be passed 
over in silence; and that is the extraordinary ab- 
ruptness and infelicity witli which Brahmanical 
discourses, such as essays on law, on morals, ser- 
mons on divine things, and even instruction in the 
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SO called sciences, are recklessly gi’afted upon the 
main narrative. Sanjaya, the charioteer, who is 
employed to inform the blind ]\Ialuiraja of every 
event that transpired dming the progress of the Avar, 
entertains his Royal Master Avith a preliminaiy dis- 
sertation npon the geography of the earth in general, 
and of the continent of India in particular. Krishna 
and Arjuna, on the morning of the first day of the 
war, AA'hen both armies are draAvn out in battle-array, 
and hostilities are about to begin, cuter into a long 
and philosophical dialogue respecting the A^arious 
forms of devotion AAdiich lead to the emancipation of 
the soul ; and it cannot be denied that hoAveA'^er 
incongruous and iri’olcAmnt such a dialogue must 
appear on the eve of battle, the discourse of Krishna, 
AA'liilst acting as the charioteer of Arjuna, contains 
the essence of the most spiritual phases of Brahman- 
ical teaching, and is expressed in language of such 
depth and sublimity that it lias become dese^’A^'edly 
known as the BhagaAmt-Git/i, or “ Divine Song.” 
The venerable patriarch Bhishma, after receiving* a 
mortal Avoiiud, is not permitted to die ; but lies, like 
an ascetic, upon a couch formed of the upturned 
points of arroAvs, in order tliat many weeks after the 
war he may deliver to Tudhishthira a lengthy ad- 
, dress upon the duties of Rajas and the final eman- 
‘cipation of the soul. Still more incongruous is a 
sermon on the eflScacy of places of pilgrimage, which 
is introduced just before the final combat with clubs 
. betAveen Duryodhana.and Bhi'ma. Indeed no effort 
has been spared by the Brahmanical compilers to 
convert the history of the gi'eat war into a vehicle 
for Brahmanical teaching j and indeed so .skilfully 
are many of these intex’polations interwoven with 
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tlic stoiy that ifc' is frequently un])0.s.siblc to narnilo 
tlio one ^vitliout referring to the otlier, liowovcr 
irrelevant the matter may be to the main subject in 
hand/ 


* Some idcii may bo furmod of liic original by tlio followin;^ tramdution of tho 
first clmptor of tUo Uhagaviul-GUfi, which comprises tlio appearaiico oftlio field of 
biittlo on tho morniiiij of Hio first day. It will bo seen that tliu Idiml Mahhraja 
Dhritarhshtru is buiug informed by Ids charioteer hjanjaya of'what hud taken 
place. The translation is by Mv J. C, Thomson, and has been cAtrueted from hL 
vuluablo edition of tho Jjliagavad'Gitfi. 

“ Dhritarfishtra spoko. , 

AVhatdul my followers and those of Phndu do, when lussombled for the purpose of 
ilglitin^ oil tho sacred plain, tiio plain of Jvuru, Sanjaya ? 

** Sanjayu spoko. ** 

^Yhon King Duryodhana heheld tho army of tho Phmiavas dravrn up in order, ho 
then approached his preceptor and spoko these wonls : ‘ Ooliold, 0 preceptor! thU 
hugo army of tho sons of Pfindu, drawn up by tliy clover pupil, tho son ofDrupada. 
In it uvo warriors with huge bows, e(piul to lihima and Arjuna in battle (namely):. 
Yuyudiifiua and Virhta, and Brupada on his great ear; Bhrlditaketn, Chekitiuia, 
ami the valiant King of Kftshi ; Purujit and Kuutibhoja and Shaivyu, chief of men ; 
and Yudhrimatiyu tlio strong, and Gttamaujas the brave, tho sou of Subhadrfi, and 
all tho b'ons of Braupadi, too, in their huge chariots. Put remark tho^e, who are 
tlio most distinguished amongst us, the leaders of luy army, 0 best of Brrdnnans ! 
I will name Uicni to thee, that thou mayst know them, 

“ * Th6ro are thyself, and JJhlshma, and Kama, and Kripa, victorious in buttle, 
AHwatth'ama, and Yikanin, and Suumadutli too, and many other heroes, who nsk 
their lives for my sake armed Avith (livers weapons, all experienced in war. This 
army of mine, which is commanded hy Phishma, is not suiUcient ; hut that army 
of theirs, commanded by Phima, is HutUcient. And do you, even all of you, drawn 
up in all tho ranks of tho army, according to your grades, attend, even to Phishum.* 
“ Then, in order to eueourngo him, tho ardent old ancestor of the Kunu blew his 
tnimpot, sounding loud us tho roar of 'a Pou. Then, on a sudden, trumpets, 
kcttlc'drums, cymbals, dniiiis, and lioriis were sounded. That noiso grew to an 
uproar. And staiuling on a huge car drawn by Avliito horses,. the slayor of I^Iadhu 
and tlio sou of Pdmlu blew their celestial trumpets. Krisluia (blew bis horn culled) 
Pdnehajanya ; tho Bospisor'of Avealth blow * the Gift of tho Gods ; ' ho of dread- 
ful deeds ami Avolfisli entrails blow n great trumpet called Paumlra;‘ IGng Yud-j, 
hislithira, tho son of Kunti, blew * tho Etenml Victory ; * Kakula and SahudcYa 
bloAY ‘tho Swcct-toiicd* ami tho ‘ Plooming-Avith-joAvcls.^ Tho King of KAshi, 
renowned for the oxcelleuco of his boAV, and Shikandin in his lingo chariot, 
Dhrishta-dyumna, and A^irfita ami Sfityaki, uncomiuercd by his foes ; and Brupada 
and tho sous of Braupadi, altogothor, 0 king of earth ! and the strong-armed son 
of Subhadrh, each severally blcAV their trumpets. That noise lacerated the hearts 
of ‘tho sons of Bhritardshtra, an uproar resoiimling both through heaven and earth. 
Now Avhen Arjuna behold tho Bhhrturhshtras diuAvn up, and that tho Hying of 
arrows liad commoiiccd, ho raised his bow, and then addressed these words, 0 king 
of earth \ to Krishna. 

“ ‘ Draw up my chariot, 0 Eternal Quo 1 bctAVcou tho tAVo armies, that I may 
examiuo these men drawn up and anxious for battle, (and sco) Avilh whom i have 
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With these pi’climiiiary observations it may now 
be possible to select those descriptions which may phirii. 

to fight in the sti-ifo of \rar, I pcrceivo that tliose who are a^ietublcd bore arc ^ 
about to fight, from a wiih by so doing to do a^favour to the evil-minded son of 
PliritarrishtrJ,* 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

Krishna being thus addressed by Arjuua, 0 Bhtirala \ drew up that bc;it of 
chariots between the two aniiics ; and before Blilsbma and Drona and all tbo 
kings of the earth, he said ; — 

* Behold, 0 King ! these Kurus hero assembled.’ Standing there, the King 
beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors and niateniai uncles, brothers, sous, 
grandsons, and Iriemls, fathers-iu-law and acquaintances, in both of the anuies. 

Gliding oil all tUciO rolutions drawn up (in battlo'array), the sou of Kuuti, moved 
by extreme compassion, spoke with sadness, as follows : — 

Arjuua spoke. 

** ‘ Now that I have beheld hero this kindred skimlLng near together for the pur- 
pose of fighting, my^Uuibs give \vay, and my face is dried up (of the blood in my 
veins) and treniour is produced througliout my body, and my hair stands on end. 

Afy bow, Gandiva, slips from my luuid, and my skin, too, burns (with fever). Kor 
am I able to remain upright, and my mind is, as it were, whirling round. Audi 
perceive adverse omens, 0 hairy one! Kor do I foresee anything better, oven 
Avlieii I shall have slain these relations in battle. I seek not victory, Krishna, nor 
a kingilom, uor pleasures. should we do with a kingdom, Goviuda AiNTiat 

with eujopneuts, or ^vi^ll life itself, (if we slew these relatives) ? Those very men 
— on whose account we might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or pleasures— aro 
assembled for battle, having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, ^ 
and even sous, and grandiuthers, uncles, fatliei's-in-law, grandsons, hrtithers-iu-* 
law, with connections also— these I would not wish to slay, though I were slaiu 
iUY.self, 0 killer of ^fadliu not oven for the sake of the sovereignty of the triple 
world, Iiow much less fur that of this earth I 'When wo had killed the Dhirtar^-h- 
ti*as, what pIcxisui*o should wo have, 0 thou who art prayed to by mortalsr We 
should, incur a crinio were we to put to death these villains. Th civfozo we are 
not right to kill the Dhartiurhsliti-Jis, our own relations, for Low could wo bo happy, 
after killing our own kindred, 0 slayer of iladhu ? 

“ ‘ Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness, do no: pcrcvlvo ihe 
crime committed in destroying their own tribe, nor a sin in the of ilitir 

friends, should Ave not know hoW to recoil from such a sin— we, who do Ix'i upon 
the slaughter of one's tribe as a crime, 0 thou who art suppIIcnr-.-i hr :n.rta!s? In 
lUe destruction of a tribe, tho eternal institutions (laws) of iLe rriihi dLStroyed. 

These laAvs bciug destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughuu: ue whe’e tribe. 

From the existence of lawlessness the women of the tribe bee.cnc corrupted, 

Krishna ; and Avhen the women are corrupted, 0 sen cf V.rif hni I cx/ufuiiun of 
caste takes place. Confusion of caste is (a gate) ro hril b^h :lr the dotrovers 
of the tribe and for the tribe itself. For thtir fathers are dcrjrivtti of "the 
rites of fimend-cakes and libations of waur, ani thus fall (ikm hcavtub 
By the crimes of the destroyers of a tribe, and by tho-e who 
of caste, the eternal institutions of cute and tribe ore tubv^r-.t! \vj hive 
• learnt (from sacred Avrit) that a sojourn in.hcl] who 

subvert the institutions of their tribe, 0 Krbhnai Alas": Are haie d.krLhtli 
to commit a great crime, since, ftoni the d;.rire ivv^rJuntT^ald 
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many yoavs wo liavo catou tlioir broad and .sulfc^ or otlierwiso 
wo would liavo fought for you/' Tlicii YudluHlithira re- 
turned to the army of tho PaudavaSj aud wJioti ho was mid- 
way botwoon thorn aud tho Kauravas, ho turuod round aud 
said with a loud voice to the army of tho Kaitvavas : — “ 0, 
my friondsj whoever wishes well to our cause, lot him come 
over aud join us/' At these words Yiiyutsu, who was a 
half brother of Duryodhaua, deserted his own party aud 
presented himself to Yiulhishthira, aud said: — “If you will 
take mo by tho hand, aud promote mo, I wilt engage myself 
in your service." Yudhishthira answered : — “ Como then, 
I pray you, aud I will regard you as ouo of my own breth- 
ren." Thou Yuyutsu came out with all his followers from 
amongst tho Kauravas, aud ho ordered liis drums to beat, 
and cried out : — “ I am going over to the army of tho Pau- 
davas ; so let him who desires to liinder mo come forth and 
light me." But no mau came out to oppose .him. So 
Yuyutsu went over aud presented himself in duo form to 
Yudhishthira j and tho Pundavas aud all their army were 
much rejoiced, and beat their drums in joy ; aud Yudhish- 
thh’a took off tho coat of mail from his own body, and had 
it put upon Yuyutsu, and ho called for another cuirass for 
himself. 


'“oafw* apparently mythical character of the fore- 

__:soiuguici- going incidents may now be briefly indicated. The 
YuahiSira's sti'ange story of the visit paid by Yudhishthira to 
aX to tlio later Blifshma and Drona on the very mornino: of tho 

Praluiiauical ^ ^ 

period. battle, and his Pharisaical request that they would 
permit him to fight the Kauravas, evidently has its '' 
.origin ill the abject submission to elders and pre- 
ceptors which is so rigidly enforced by Bralimanical 
Jf'litohum Md proceedings of Bhishma and Di-ona arc 

fcS pa'maiity equally forced and artificial. Their open declara- 
tho Panda- would liavc-fouglit Oil the side of the 

Pdndavas had they not eaten .the bread and salt of 
the Mahdraja, is not only improbable, but inconsist- 
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cut witli tliG post held hy Bldslmia as Generalissimo 
of tlic allied armies of the Ivauruvas, and the esteem idnx n. 
and respect in wliich both were held by the sons of 
Dliritanislitra. At the same time such a declaration introdneca to 

vvv haruioinzo With 

is perfectl}'- in accordance \rith the mythical speeches to 

said to have been delivered by those warriors at the at Kri'shua'^ 

^ , cxiibaj*>y. 

Council held at Hastmapur to receive Krishna as an 
ambassador from the Piindavas, Accordingly it 
seems highly probable that the incident has been 
introduced to harmonize the violent partisanship 
which they exhibited at the Council in favour' of 
the Piindavas, with the foot that they were prepared 
to fight to the death in behalf of the Kauravas. 

The desertion of Yuyutsu from the Kauravas to the au- 

. Ill- T 1 *1 thuntieity of tho 

Pandavas is somewhat dubious. It may bo either “f 
an actual fact, or a mythical interpolation. Ho is 
said to have been a son of the Maluiraja, but only a 
half-brother to the Kauravas ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive of a jealousy between the half-brothers which 
may have led to the desertion of Yuyutsu on such 
an occasion. At the same time, the existence of 
Yuyutsu is doubtful. The blind Mahiiraja is not ’ 
likely to have had a son by any woman save his 
wife Gdndhiiri. Moreover, as all the Kaiu’avas are 
said to have^ been ultimately slain upon the field of 
battle, the Maharaja would have been doomed to 
the fate, so terrible in the eyes of a Hindii, of dying- 
without leaving a son behind him. The introduc- 
tion of ^Yuyutsu as a son by another mother, and 
the preservation of his life by a timely desertion, 
saved . the Mahdraja from so dire a calamity. 

The story of the commencement of the battle, Pirst day of tho 
and the combats which ensued on the £rst day of 
-the war, may now be related as follows 



liiSTOUY OF Now after Yucllushtliira luid returned to tho army of tlio 

TPilndavas, Bliislima advanced with tho troops of tho Kam-a- 

: vas, and Bluuia marched out from amongst tho Piindavas to ■ 

iiatuo iictweou confront him. And Blushma blew his war-slicll which 

ijuuim, niui soimdod liko fclio roar of a lion. And Ivrisunu and Arjuna 
Ihoir rciiiicctivc , , , . . 

urmic3. souudod tkoir slioUs iu rcply^ standing in a lingo chariot 
drawn 'by white horses ; for Krishna drove tho chariot of 
Arjuna on all tho days of tho war. At that niouiont there 
was a mighty uproar throughout tho plain; and tho uir was 
filled with tho beating of drums and tho sounding of war- 
shells ; and tho men shouted^ and the elephants roared, and 
tho horses neighed, so that tho earth and air resounded with 
a clangour which seemed to reach tho sky. Then Bhima 
cried out with a voice of thunder, louder than all tho other 
noises ; and tho Kauravas wore deafened at his cries, and 
wore as fearful as children who had seen a demon ; and they 
Charactcroftiio hurled a showor of darts at him. Then Duiyodhana 
advanced with ten of his brethren, and they shot their 
arrows at Bhhna and his soldiers, and thus tho battle com- 
menced; and tho shouting of the combatants, and tho 
gleaming of the cuirasses, and tho hashing of the swords and 
spears, Vvero like a storm of thunder and lightning. And 
the other Piindavas came out to help Bhima, and there was 
^ as good a battle among them as has ever been seen or 
heard, whilst tho dust dimmed the light of the sun, and tho 
sword-strokes fell like heavy rain upon a mountain. And 
singio combats. Yudhishthira fought Siilya, and Dhrishta-dyumna fought 
Drona, and Drupada fought dayadratha, and there were very 
many other single combats between renowned warrioi'S 
whose names need not be declared. • And they fought fairly r 
for about an hour or two, each man against his o^vn foe, and 
those who were mounted fought against those who were 
mounted, and those who were on foot against those who * 
Disregardof tho were ou foot ; but then, like drunken Asuras, they forgot 
rukaonightmg. the laws of fair fighting, and fell to in great confusion, 

Comhatbetweeu And Abhimaiiyii, son of Aijuna, seeiner that tjie battle was 
the youthful . . t -r./ t i 

AbUimaiiyu aud "Oing agamst tho Pdndavas, went out an‘auist Bmshma, and 
the patriarch ° ^ ^ ® ^ 

Bhishma, fought mth great valour ; and ho cut down the ensign on 
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Bkishma’s cliaviofcj and passed oii and Idlled some and iiistokyop 

wounded many; and as lie was returning^ many darts wero 

tlirowu at liim^ but ho regarded them as so many drops of 

water; andBlushma bestowed great praise upon Abhimanyu, 

and said tliat of all the heroes ho had over known, ho bad 

never before seen a youth, whoso ago was only sixteen 

years, nerform such prodi£>;ies of valour. Aud Uttar, sou of Conibatiwiwmi 
J ’ ^ ii<i. UUaraudbiili'a. 

Baja Virilta, was mounted on an elephant, ana louglit 

against Sulya ; and Ids elephant overturned Sidya’s chariot 

with his trunk, and Sulya fell to the ground ; but Sulya rose 

up and discharged an arrow at Uttar, who thereupon fell 

senseless from the clc2)haut, and was earrlcd off by his 

father’s people ; and Siilya slow the elephant, and it fell to 

the "round like a tower. Then Bhishma charged the Combatiwtwrcn 

° 1 7 \ ' niibluua auil 

•soldiers of the Piindavas aud made great havoc, but Arjuna Arjuna. 
went out against him ; and Bhishma attacked Arjuna first, 
aud the two fought together for a long while, until the sun 
set and the drums beat to quarters, and the first day of the 
great war of Bhiirata was fully over. 

The foregoing account of the first clay of the jrytbicai iib- 

n *1^1 / • i loguu between 

-\Y 3 x 01 Jiluirata is lollowed in tlie Malui iJliuivita by 
a dialogue between Yudhishthira and Krishna, 
which is both puerile and mythical. Tlie language 
is poor and the matter contemptible, whilst it seems 
to have been inserted for the sole purpose of as- 
sociating Krishna with the war. As, however, it 
may serve as a fair s^iecimen of the many dialogues 
^ which are introduced into the story, it may be re- 
produced here, as follows : — 

Now when it was night, Yudhishthira went to tho Yiuiiiisbtbim 

, ^ , o complains of Clio 

lodgings ' of Krishna, together with his brethren,' and jjiSma. 
Dhrishta-dyumna, and other warriors ; and ho said to him : — 

^‘Tou have seen, 0 Krishna, how Bhishma has fought this 
day, and Ixow in. his old ago ho so handled our army, that 
had not Arjuna stood out against him we should have been 
wholly discomfited : These people of mine compared with 
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Krlslina blow tlioir sliclls iu triuinpb. Mcnntirao tlio wise 
IBbisliiaa porcoivod tlio disastrous condition' of his army, and 
was much astonished, and ho said to Drona : — “ See, worthy 
preceptor, how Arjuna is committing fearful havoc: lie is' 
dreadful as Yama, and I see no chance of defeating him this 
day j and our own army is so shattered that wo cannot lead 
them against tho Puudavas, who tho moro tliey fight seem to 
grow tho stronger : Tho gods aro against us; our warriors 
aro weary and panic-stricken ; and it would bo unwiso to 
expose thorn this day to another conflict : So pass tho order 
for leaving tho field, and direct that all may bo ready iu tho 
morning for to-morrow's battle." Then Drona gave tho 
order, and tbo Kauravfis rotiirncd to tlieir camp with sad 
hearts. But on that day tho Piindavas had done mighty 
things, and they and thoir troops returned to their quarters 
in groat joy and glory; and so that night passed away. 

■ On tho morning of tho third day the Puudavas di-ow up 
their army iu tho form of a half-moon, and made suck a 
charge that they fell at onco on tho front and two flanks of 
tho Kauravas. And they dashed on pell-moll and broke tho 
enemy's line and throw it iuto disorder, and then ro-formod 
tkomselvos and charged again ; and in tho confusion 
.char'ioteers and horsemen charged tho footmen contrary to 
rulo, and slow them with darts on which they had inscribed 
their o^Yn names ; but order was soon restored by Bhfslima 
and Aajuna, and they then fought their equals only, as had 
been agreed upon at the beginning of tbo war. Tho slaughter 
on this day was terrible, and the plain was strewed- with 
heaps of dead, and weapons of every description, and bodies 
■without heads, and horses without riders; and the dust was^ 
laid with rivers of blood ; and the wounded writhed about in 
all directions and filled the air with theii- piercing shrieks 
and melancholy oiies ; and still as they foil and rose they 
struggled in combat -with each other ; and from the excess 
of bloodshed and carnage that day the battle was called 
Maharadra. Even the bodies of those who were dead roso 
up Avithout their heads and fought each other; andAvhoiitho 
people saAY this they suav it Avas an omen that the whole of ' 
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the living would bo slain. Thou the great Chieftains of the 
Ivaunivas fell upon the Pandavas, and the battle raged 
furiously, and was fearful to behold ; for when the swords of 
the warriors were blunted and their arrows spent, they tore 
up trees by the roots and slew each other with them, or tlow 
at each other with their clonchod fists, and kicked, and 
wi'ostled, and tore each other with their teeth and nails. 
And the Pilndavas drove back the Kauravas, and the 
Kauravas in their flight resembled the laishing of the waters 
at the new and full moon. 

Diu-yodhaua now saw that his forces were being routed, 
and ho went to Blushma and complained of his indiflerence 
to the slaughter of tlio Kauravas, and begged that ho woidd 
exert himself to the utmost to defeat the Pandavas. At 
these words the eyes of Bhishma became red with wrath, but 
ho sounded the shells and trumpets, and the Kauravas 
i-esponded to the call ; and the battle raged again more 
furiously than before, and Bhishma drove the army of the 
Pilndavas before him, and killed very many. But Arjuna 
recpiested Ea-ishna to drive him against Bhishma, and the 
Pandavas turned back and fought desperatel}^ ; and after a 
long time the Kauravas were defeated, and retired to their 
own quarters ; and the Pilndavas blow the shell of victory 
and returned in triumph to their camp, and bestowed great 
praises upon Arjuna, and thus ended the third day of the 
battle. 

And now the war raged every day from the fourth to the 
ninth day, and sometimes the Cliieftains fought single 
, combats, and sometimes the armies fought together pell- 
:^nell ; but though very many were killed on either side, yet 
the issue was as far off as ever, and the Pandavas were still 
unconquered, whilst the Kauravas were much disheartened 
at their ill success. On the evening of the ninth day, when 
the Kauravas had retm’ned to their quarters, Duiyodhaua, 
Sakuuij Duhsilsaua, and Kama held a consultation together 
about their disasters j and Duryodhana said : — " 0 warriors, 
why is it that whilst we have Bhishma, and Droua, and 
Kripa, and Sulya on our side, we are still unable to conquer 
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HisTouT OF teacher. Bhlshma is said to have been so' thicldy ■ 
pierced in every part of his body by the arrows of 

■; T — Ariuna, that when he fell mortally wounded from 

Alytlncal story J ^ ^ 

ilyfo^m^ny^ his chaiiot, lie rested as it were upon- the points of 

cStormedof the arrows. A pillow for his head was formed by 

arrow heads, and ^ tm* Ti- it * 

then delivered three moi’e aiTOws. In this condition he lay in a 
state of consciousness for many weeks, having re- 
ceived from his father the miraculous power of fix- 
ing the hour when he should die. In the first in- 
stance he called for Duryodhana, and in a lengthy 
address advised him before it was too late -to restore 
half of the Raj to the Pdndavas ; and subsequently 
tried to persuade Kama to desert Duryodhana and 
espouse the cause of the Pdndavas. Having failed 
in both cases, he continued to lie on his arrowy 
couch, until long after the war was over, when just 
before giving lip the ghost he took the opportunity 
of delivering to Yudhishthira a prolix discourse on 
the dirties of kings.-' Such startling incongruities 
as these are only valuable as illustrating the character 
of the interpolations, which the Brahmanical compil- 
ers have introduced into the national Epic ; but the 
Brahmanical teaching involved in the discourses will 
be brought under discussion in dealing with the re- 
ligious ideas which prevailed at a later age. 

"nd.Droua’s The sccoud pei'iod in the progress of the war 

command— live j.o 

comprises the history of the five days during* which 

- Another preposterous myth connected ^vith the death of Bhishma may here- 
corded in a note. lie is said to have received the mortal wound not from Arjuiia, 
but from a warrior named Sikhandin, who was a younger son of Baja Drupada. 

In a previous birth Sikhandin is said to have been a female named Ambh, and was 
indeed the elder daughter of the Baja of Kasi whom Bhishma had carried away to 
ho the wife of his half-brother Yichitra-virya. She had perished iu the jungle, 
hut before her death she had been assured by Parasu Bhma, that she should become 
a man in a future birth, and cause the death of Bhishma, w'ho had been the author 
‘ of all her misfortunes. See paje o3. 
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tlie command was lield by the preceptor Drona, who histo^op 
succeeded Blhshma as Generalissimo of the Kaura- Part II. 
vas. At this stage of the contest the single combats Imminence of 
became more prominent ; and it is evident that in combatb. 

the original tradition it was in a great measure these 
combats that decided the fortunes of the war. The 
narrative of Drona’ s command is characterized by 
three important incidents : — 

1st, The attempts of Drona and the Kauravas to 
take Yudhishthira prisoner. 

2nd, The death of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, 
and the tra 2 :ical chcumstances which followed it. 

3rd, The death of Drona, who was slain in a 
single combat with Dhrishta-dyumna, the General- 
issimo of the Pdndavas. 

These incidents will call for remark hereafter, 
but they may first be related as follows : — 

Now it was ou. the tenth day of liis command that Election of 

^ IT- 

Bmslima was mortally wounded ; and Duryodhanaj And* nis 
brethren, and’ all his allies retorned to the camp very 
moiu-nful ; and they elected Drona to take the command 
in the i-oom of Bhishma. 

And on the morrow, which was the first day of Drona^s Eleventh day of 

command, and the eleventh of the war, Drona promised fii’st of lirona’s 
-p^ , command. 

JJmyocmana iliat lie would take Tudliislitnu'a prisoner; Efforts of Drona 
but ke could not do as be bad desired^ for Krishna and thiraprisoim?* 
Arjuna were - ever on tbe alert to protect Yndbisbtbira. Krishna and^ 
And wben it was evenings Drona said to Duryodbana : — I 
cannot debver Yndbisbtbira into your bands whilst Krishna 
and Arjuna are bis keepers ; but if you can draw away 
Arjuna from tbe fields I can take Yudhishthira alive/*^ 

Then Susarman, Haia of Tri^arta, said to Duryodbana : — Susannan and 

his four bre- 

.1 and my four brethren will send a challenge to Aqnna on t^nj^ida 
tbe morrow to fight ns at some place far away from Yud- Ajuuna."* 
bisbtbira ; and it is certain that be will accept tbe challenge 
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HISTORY Oli' slnglo man agdiusb ull tlio KiuiriiViia, iMeauwliile tlio IVm- 
i>ruT^ii’ saw Lhab blio Loy was being liommed in, and they 

puvsuod him closely to dolivoT liiiiij bub tlio wicked Jaya- 

voiito'iVitv'jiiyd- drafcha saw what they wore striving to do, and tlio liro of 
cuiiiK Abhi- omniby was in his heart, Ibr tho humiliation ho had I'ecoived 
after carrying away Drau 2 )aclf. And .Jayadrutha threw 
himsolf into tho way of tho Puudavas, so that they could not 
AbUiumiiyu pass him and roscuo Abhimanyu. At this timo Duhsasuua, 
si’x wlirrtora'iuu'i and his son, and four other warriors surrounded tho young 
Abhimanyu, and thought to slay him ; bub ho still withstood 
thorn all. At last his foot slipped, and just as ho was re- 
covering himsolf, tho son of Duhsusana struck him on the 
head with his maco and dashed out his braius ; and ho died 
that same moment as pure as if ho had never been born. 
Hxtromo iicatity And ho was vorv youno* and very handsome, and ho loft tho 

mul prowess of ./ j o o 

Abhimanyu. >vorld witli sucli a display of valour as no man lias over 
soon; and sucli swootuoss and beauty appeared upon lus 
dead body^ that all who saw him were astonished at his. 
coinolinoss, and they lamontod him very sore. And when 
Yudhishthira hoard that Abhimanyu was dcad^ ho rushed 
to tho spot and found him lying on tho earth covered with 
wouudtl as boiita a hero ; and ho could not onduvo tho sights 
but throw himsolf upon tho ground^ weeping and wailing, 
and casting dust upon his head ; for ho know that it was by 
his command that Abhimanyu had gone upon this service. 
Ocncrai^outcry And all liis friends and all tho cnoinios of tho Kauravas 
cowardly oidof- aliko coudomncd tho manner of the death of Abhimanyu, 

tains who slow .i*. Tin. n . . ^ 

Abhimanyu, tor tlioy saicl it was a cowardly thing tor six oxpononced 
Chieftains to fall upon such a stripling, 
p^invwihBKHcf Avjuna was returning from figliting Snsarman,^ 

saw many evil omens, and bo sbowod thorn to Krishna; 
Uimaiiyu. whon thoy retm-nod to tlioir quarters, Yudlusbtliira told 

him all that had happened to his son Abhimanyu ; how that 
Abhimanyu had boon besot by six heroes, and hud fallen 
with tho utmost glory, and how Jayadratha had hloclced up 
tho way and prevented tho Piindavas from coming to tho 
Jayadryila^bo. i’SSC'io 3 l^ut ho did not Bay that ho had commanded Ahhi- 
tbomorrow.““ manyu to charge the Kauravas. Whon Arjunu heard that his 


Profound grlof 
of Vudliiblithira. 
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sou was slain, liis grief was beyond all bounds, and be fell 

down like one dead j and wben be recovei’ed bimself be swore jj_ 

tbafc be would take tbe life of Jayadratba before tbe setting 

of tbe morrow’s sun, or else enter tbe funeral pile j but be 

was a cbanged man under tbe' burden of bis grief, and tbe 

perspiration ran down bis face bearily. Then Ki-isbna wn- 

gaif-[ Your son bas perished so gloriously that bis fame 


will endure for ever, and it migbt be said tbat be is still 
alive : Cbildren, like worldly goods, are given to us by God, 
and be can resume them at bis own pleasm-e.” In this 
manner Krishna in some degree consoled Arjuna j and be 


then went oft' to comfort Subbadra, tbe mother of tbe Comforts Sa- 

. > bhadrd and 

Younq: man : and be said to her : — How happy is tbe mt^, the 

JO ' . T -i)> mother aud 

motlier whose son bas met with so glorious a destiny ! of 

° , Ahhimanyu. 

Then be spoke in like manner to tbe young widow Uttara, 


Avbo was about to become a mother ; and after a while be 
administered some consolation to them, for they bad given 
tbemselycs up to despair. He then dismissed all tbe Eajas 
who bad come to console Ai'juna, saying: — “It is now 
night, aud tbe morrow is a great day for us, and you should 
not lose a moment of sleep tbat you can possibly secure!” 


So tbe Eajas wont to their several quarters, and Krishna His touching 
was loft alone with Arjuna j and be took him by tbe band, upon^vrjnna 
aud led him in, and seated him, and be laid many topics of night.^ 


consolation before him ; for be would not leave bim alone 
lest bo should rush out in despair and fall madly upon tbe 
ouomy in the night time ; but be ordered all tbe people 
about bim to continue armed and on the watch throughout 
the w bole night. And wben it was midnight Krishna called Orders his cha- 
Ao bis charioteer, aud acquainted bim with tbe vow tbat monftodn^vo 
Arjuua bad made to slay Jayadratba, and be ordered bim 


to malce ready bis chariot at early mom tbat be migbt drive 
Arjuua to tbe battle. 

a spy, that was in the camp of the Pandavas, Cowardly at. 
hud gone to Jayadratha aud told him of the vow that Ai^jima 
had made. And Jayadratha was sore afraid^, and at night 
time ho wont to Eaja Duryodhana, and besought him for 
leave to depart ; and Duiyodhana took him to Drona^ and 
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HISTORY 01? Then Yuclhislitliii'a, seeing tliafc the davlcncss was filling tlio 
Paet^ii. plain with unutterable liorror, ordered many lighted torches 
Plain of Ku: bi'ought j and Gvoiy man took a torch and fought 

by'torciics!’'^ with it in his hand, and ton torches were fastened to eveiy 
BattiosMucsby chariot. And the whole plain of Kurukshetra was as light 
as day ; and tho golden cuirasses of the Eajas ivero as radi- 
ant as tho sun ; and tho jewels on their arms and liands 
' sparkled in tho glare, and tho swords and spears flashed 
like lightning. - And they throw largo stones at each other, 
and hurled chariot- wheels ; and when a man throw his 
enemy do^vn ho cut oif his head, and carried it in his hand; 
and their mouths were stained with blood as they thirsted 
for tho blood of each other, and tho plain was filled with 
dead corpses. And tho son of Bhima, by his Asura mfe, was 
amongst tho slain. 

Short interval And when it was about midniglifc, and sleep was over- 
poweriug tlio eyes of all those wlio remained alive, Aijana 
■ cried out with a loud voice that the battle should cease for 
a while, and that all men should rest and sleep. Then all 
the warriors on either side rejoiced at the words of Aijuna; 
and the rider of the elephant laid his head upon his ele- 
phant, End the horseman laid his head upon his horse, and 
for a brief space they were in a deep slumber; but presently 
^nnvvaiofthe the moou arose, and both armies wez’e awakened and arain 

‘ by moon- , , 

light. begirt themselves for shedding each otheris blood. Then 

Duryodhana reproached Drona, inasmuch as he had not 
mm’dered the Pandavas whilst they were sleeping; but 
Drona objected to the wicked perfidy, and said that Arjuna 
The battle goes could never be taken thus. And the battle raged fmi- 

against tlie , , ^ ^ 

Pandavas. ously, and Yudhishthira was sorely wounded, and the Eajasr 
Virata, and Drupada were both defeated by Drona, and 
Drona cut off their heads upon the plain. Now the Pan- 
davas were nearly vanquished, for thousands of their war- 
VowofDhristita- riors Were slain ; but Dhi'ishta-dyumna. the Generalissimo 

dyumna to slay -i i n- i i 

Droua. of tuc Paudavas, vowed to avenge the death of his father 

Drupada, and took an oath that he would not drink water 
Bhima fijiits should have slain Drona. Then Bhima said to 

D^^untii Dhrishta-dyumna : — "Ton are too young a warrior to cope- 
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m 

witli swell ail oxpcrioiiccd soldier as Drona, so let mo engage iiistoua- op 
liiin first so as to tiro him, ami then do you come ui) and li 

finish him.^' And Bliima fought with Drona until tho 
rising of tho sun, and then Dhrishta-dyumna fought against 
Drona until it was mid-day, hut neither could prevail against coaiuuuui. , 
liiiu: but at tlxis moment it ^vus tuUsely told JJroua that lus nn t^^uu Droiu, 

^ 1 1 • iJrouAovcrromo 

son Asivattlidma was dead; and Drona laid down Ins arms, bymu'uuofa 

and Dhrishta-dyiuuua rushed upon him and severed his 

head from his body. And Dhrislita-clyumua then took up nurishta dyum- 

-» , li.’i behradij " 

the head of Drona, and throw it towards Duiyodhaua and Dronx 
tho other Kauravas, savin'*' : — Take tho head of him in 
vvhoin you prided yourselves, and I will cut off all your 
heads in like nianuor.” 

Then all the Pandavas rejoiced exceedingly, and Bhuna n.joidriss ot 
ran to Dhrishta-dyumna and erahraced liim, and kissed In's 
hand and face, and said: — ‘'To-morrow, when Kama also 
has lost his head, I will kiss and embrace yon again.” But 
all the Kauravas were very sorrowful when they beheld tho nccpjofrrrt of 
head of Drona, and they were all disheartened, and like a tuo oi^aiu 0“ 
flock without a shepherd; and they were in great despair, 
and said : — “ Tho Pandavas have extinguished the light of 
us all.'’^ Then they all burst into tears and forsook the field 
of battle. At this time, Aswattlulma, not knowing that his 
father Drona had been slain, went to Raja Duryodhana, and 
asked him why he desisted from fighting ; and when As- VOVT of 
watthama heard all that had h.appened, he said “ If I do 
not revenge the death of my father, and slay Dhrishta-dy- 
ttmna, and all his kinsfolk, I am not the son of Drona : So 
long as I have breath .will I make war against the Pan- 
.davas.” 

The foregoing narrative of the five days 
Drona s command comprises some of the most siiT” 
nificant incidents in the historv of the srreat wiif- 
Whilst it has been found impossible on all 
to separate the mythical nrom the real.. 
giaphic pictures of barbarous ivarfare, 
tcnible illustrations of the savage 
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venge, wliicli are IVcquoitly i)roscntctI to tlic Iiiiagliui- 
tion, throw a strong light upon the real character of 
this mcmorablo coniiict. 

The first point which domands consideration is 
the representation of Yudliishthira, not merely as a 
man of peace, but as an arrant coward. In the 
negotiations which preceded the war, he had oftcred 
to sacrifice so largo a proportion of Ins own rights 
and those of his brothers as to excite the anger of 
Draupadf and the disapproval of Krishna. But in 
the foregoing narrative ho exhibits a pusillanimity 
which is scarcely intelligible. Wlicn attacked by 
Drona he inounfced a horse and galloped away; and 
such cowardice is excused on the ground that it was 
no shame for a Kshatriya to run away from a 
Brahman. This assumption in favour of the Brah- 
mans is startling from its very audacity, and may 
be ascribed to the same Brahmanical compilers 
who would convert Drona into a Brahmanical Guru 
or Acharya. Again, when Drona had di'awn up his 
army in dangerous array, Yuclhishthii’a refrained 
from charging the enemy himself, and commanded 
his young nephew, the boy bridegroom of sixteen 
years of age, to make the desperate attempt ; but he 
appears . to have been so ashamed of his conduct on 
this occasion that when he was called upon to tell 
the sad story to Arjuna, he carefully suppressed the'" 
fact that he had himself ordered Abhiman)m to 
charge the “ spider’s web.” How far this singular , 
timidity formed a part of the real character of Yud- 
hishthira, or how far it is the result of the effort of 
the Brahmanical compilers to represent him in the 
character of Dharma, must of course be open to 
question. Possibly Yudliishthira, who is elsewhere 
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\u 


treated as a model of goodness and wisdom, 

tended as an apology for tlie unwarliJce conduct of p.ufr*if. 
the Brdlmiaiis themselves, or for the cowardice of 
some priest-ridden Eaja, who had been brought 
under the thraldom of the Brillimans. 

The story of the death of Abhimanyu, and the Touchiii;? 
tragical incidents which followed, forms, perhaps, 
one of the most touching events in the history of the 
war. How far the details are mythical will be a 
matter of opinion ; but the main story is pain, 
fully pathetic. The boy bridegroom hud been 
cowardly overpowered and slauglitered after per- 
forming prodigies of valom- and the beauty and 
sweetness of his countenance in death excited the 
pity of all who beheld him. But the wrath of the 
spectators was excited not so much by the dastardly 
conduct of the eiz wriors who had suiTouadcd 
the s np mg as by the malicious proeeedino- or 
Jayadratha, the ill-conditioned Kaja who had endea- 
voured to cari-y off Draupadi in the jungle, an’d who 

then efforts to rush to the rescue. Under such cir 

^ ^ ui uayauiatha becomes intellin-iliJp o,vri 
details connected wifh flu,. u- ‘^nd the 

are such as TlT of the vow 

■tradition which°has iJ^ ®pectod in an ancient 
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war, and saves Sdtyaki by mutilating Bliiirisrava. 
Lastly, Sdtyaki falls upon liis wounded enemy, kicks 
aud buffets him, and then cuts off his head. Such 
atrocious proceedings seem to have excited both 
armies to madness ; and led to that desperate battle 
by torch-light which furnishes, perhaps, the most 
picturesque description of hand-to-hand carnage 
which can bo found in the history of war. 

The death of Drona, the venerable preceptor of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas, was evidently regarded 
as a turning-point in the great struggle. He had 
nearly vanquished the Pdndavas by the slaughter of 
their chief allies ; but he in his turn was slain by 
the son of one of his victims. Ho had defeated 
and put to death his ancient enemy Drupada, the 
Eaja with whom he had been at feud when he first 
entered the service of Maharaja Dhritardshtra ; and 
it is a curious ch’cumstance that the Pdndavas had 
originally- aided tlieir 2Drecej)tor in revenging himself 
upon Hrupada, and had subsequently taken the 
daughter of Drupada to wife. Dhrishta-dyumna, 
the son of Drupada, swore to revenge the death of 
his father, and did eventually succeed in beheading 
Drona, as Drona had beheaded Drupada. But in. 
the Maha Bhdrata the story of the combat between 
Dhrishta-dyumna and Drona is complicated by 
mythical details, which have apparently a two-fold 
object in view ; namely, first to represent Drona as 
a Brdhman, and a faithful worshipper of Vishnu; 
and, secondly, to cover or conceal a treacherous lie 
which seems to have 'been told by Yudhishthira. 
The outline of these mythical additions may be in- 
dicated in a few words, and may perhaps serve as a 
sample of much of the religious matter which has. 
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Tlic iusior.voi' 

J'AUt H. 


was 


been grafted iipon tlie original ti-adition. 

battle between Dbrisbta-dyumna and 

fought with magical weapons, and gods and iCislus 
Avere amongst the spectators. Many armies came to 
the aid of Dlnishta-dyumna, but the martial skill of 
Drona, and his long and faithful Avorship of \ ishini, 
enabled him to resist eAmiy enemy. At length 
Kris hn a, somewhat inconsistently AA’ith his dudiio 
character, told Yndhishthira that if ho AA'Ould assure 
Drona that his son Aswattliama was dead, tlio old 
Avai’i'ior would immediately lay doAVii his arms and 
become an easy prey. Yudhishthira, howcA'or, 
utterly refused to tell a lie, xjA'en to secure the death 
of so powerful an enemy. Krishna then endea- 
ATOured to OA'ercome the difficulty by directing the 
PandaAms to slay an elephant which Avas named 
Aswatthdma; as by so doing the statement that 
Aswatthdma was dead would cease to ho a lie. 

BMma accordingly killed the elephant, and then 
told Drona that Aswatthuma was dead. But* Drona 
was connneed that Bhi'ma AA-as telling a falsehood ; 
and in Ids auger he slew ten thousand cavalry and 
twenty thousand infantry, and would have destroyed 
all the aimies of the Paudavas, had he not been 
restrained by the gods andPdshiswho reminded him 
that he Avas a Brahman. Drona, hoAvever, Avas still 
.distmbed by the idea that AsAvattluima mi-lit be 
dead, and accordingly asked Yudlilshdiha. who had 
never been known to tell a fdsehood. Yudhish- 1 
Waceord..gly intended to say:-- Aswattlmma gf 

. “ > ^“deedtheaianbnf toc-edepham.” Xo 

sooner, iiowever, had he uttered the first part of ihs 

wTu ^-dded thei 

vai-shells mth all their Drop 

VOK I. ^ J 


> -n. liiV. 


ojiiy 
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iiisToiiY 01 ' heard the words: — “.Aswattluinia is dead!”. At 
pauth. the same time Drona was assailed by evil omens. 

^ His loft eye began to quiver, bis left hand began to 
slialco, liis heart grow weak, and tears flowed from 
the eyes of his horse. Ho still, however, continued 
fighting until Bhfina again assured him that As- 

Drona dicH in wattlidiua wus dcad. Believing now that his son 

Urn cliaraotcr of 

was really slain, ho stripped himsolc or lus arms, 
and sat upon the end of his chariot cross-legged 

Escape of Ilia Hko a Yogi. Ho then drew up all the breath of his 

bOUl tUvOUjjll lliiS IT*/ *11 1 t 

-Bkuii. boclymto a spot in the neij^'hbourlioocL or his heart, 

and drove it into his head, upon which the top of 
his skull was burst open, and his soul escaped throiigli . 
the orifice like a ray of the sun. Hhrishta-dyumna 
then rushed upon the expiring body and cut off the 
head. The terrible story of the revenge of Aswat- 
thaina for the slaughter of his father will aijpear 
hereafter. 

3rd» Kama’s ' By the death of Drona the Kauravas were once 

days. niore deprived ot their (jeneralissimo, and Kama 

was elected to succeed to the command. Kama 
only held this post for two days, namely, the six- 
teenth and seventeenth of the war ; but wit] lin, this 
brief period are crowded some of the most decisive 
events in the great struggle. The most important 
combats which took place during Kama’s command 
wmre as follows : — . r 

battle between Karna and Yudhish- 

thira. 

2nd, The battle between Bhfma and Duhsd- 
sana. 

3rd, The crowning battle between Karna and 
Arjuna. 

■ The story of these incidents is as follows — 



]sro^Y Drona liad been slain in tbo fiftli clay of Ins com- niSTWg OP, 
mand, and on the fifteenfeli day of the war,; and when it was 
evening the Kaui-avas assembled together and 
Karaa to he their Generalissimo in the room of Drona. Kan.ajobo^^ 
Next morning the Kauravas, commanded by Kama, again of tiickaurovM. 
went out to battle on the plain of Kuruhshetra; and theie of'tiiownr, m'la 
was a great slaughter, and the rivers flowed with hlood, and coluuiami. 
tlie whole plain was covered witli corpses ; and wlien it was 
evening* the battle was^ stayed^ and the Pandavas and . 

Kauravas returned ‘to their respective camps. Now after 


nightfall Dmyodhana summoned Karna^ and Dahsi^sana, and 

Sakuni, and inany others to Council^ and said This is 

the sixteenth day of our war with the Pandavas, and some 

of OUT greatest Captains, such as Bhishma and Drona, havo 

been slain to our great reproach.'*^ Kama then smote his 

hands together, and said : — It has so happened that tho 

Pandavas have escaped with their lives from my attack this 

day, but you shall see how I will deal with them to-morrow^, 

as well as with their army ; for I have determined with my- Kama ensrarrca 

'I i * n 1 *' 1 'I toslayArjuna. 

self either to slay Arjuna and Ins brethren to-mon’ow, or to 
lay my bead level with tbe gi’ound.” At these words 
Duiyodbaua.and tbe other Kauravas retm’ued witfl ’great 
elatiou of mind to their several quarters. 


On the morning of the seventeenth day, both armies Scventccnttiday 
, bathed and perfumed themselves, and ai’rayed themselves second of 
in all their splendour ; and they all said to each other : — mawi. 

‘‘ This will be the great day of the war, and whoever comes 
out safely from this daj^s battle ^vill.- Be like one who is ' 
born again.^^ ,^d when both armies had been drawn up in 
opposite ranks, Karna^ ascended his chariot, and di’ove to 
the chariot of Duryodhana, and said ; — This is the day on 
which I will slay Ai^juna, and now if I do not kill him yon 
shall never’ see me again : But Aguna has Krishna for his Kama desires 
charioteer; and if Salya, the Kaja of hladra, will drive my ■'vouid denvo his 
chariot, I shall be certain to get the better of Arjuna, for jf 
any one in all this army can match Krishna in diiving, it is 
Sillya."’ So Kaja Dui-yodhana went with . some of his 
-brethi’en to the quarters of Sdlya, add Salya was not yet 
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nioimtcd for tlio battle; and ho received Duryodhana with 
every inark of respect^ and seated him on the same couch 
with himself/^ 'Duryodhana then said to Sillya: — ^^Thero 
is not in my army this day a single person who is oipial to 
you, and just as tho Panduvas pride themselves upon having 
Krishna, so do I pride myself upon having you : Now I have 
a particular rccpiost to make to you ; To-day Kama is to 
combat with Arjuua, whoso charioteer is Krisliiia, and we 
liavo no one among ns wdio can drive like Ki’ishna except- 
ing yourself: My recpicst is therefore that you w;ilL mount 
Karna^s chariot this day, and drive it for liiin ; and then 
Kama will certainly bo the conqueror of Arjuua/^ 

When Siilya heard this" speech he tlirew' himself into a 
great rage, and rising up from his seat, ho struck his hands 
together, and said ; — 0 Duryodhaua, I have committed 
one great fault, that 'when I ivas going to join the Paudavas 
I suflered inyscK to bo persuaded to join your army; and 
now I am punished by being asked to be a charioteer to 
Kama, who is himself the sou of a charioteer : I have a 
hundred persons in my soiwico who arc quite equal to Ins 
father, and shall I make myself a servant to liim ? So 
sayingv Siilya w^ent out in a rage, but Duryodhana and his 
brethren followed him, and said: — We all of us respect 
you our Chief, and we know that there is no one equal to 
you in either army save Krishna alone*: We did not invite 
you to be charioteer to Kama out' of disrespect, but because 
such a condescension on your part would ensure us the 
victory ; and surely it would be no mbre derogatory for you 
to diive the chariot of Kama than it is for Ki*ishna to 


di'ive the chariot of Arjuna/^ Salya replied : — Since you 
rank me with Knshna I am satisfied; and I will drive 
Kamazs chariot provided he obeys my orders and does as I 
shall direct hicn.-^^- And Duryodhana agi'eed to the condir 
tiouy and he and all his bretlu'en paid many compliments to 
Sulya. So Salya rose up and went towards Kamazs chariot, 
and he said to Kama: — At the request of Duryodhaua I 
have consented to drive your chariot on. the condition that 
you will not swerve from my advice?^ Kama answered 
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" As Siva was cliariofceer to Bralimaj and Krishna is history or 
charioteer -to Ai'juna, so have you now conferred a similar 
favom’ upon me.'’^ _ 

Kama then ascended, the body of the chariot^ and sAiya drives 
sounded his shell and heat his drum ; and he said to Salya : — Arjuna.^ 

" Drive speedily., I pray you^ to the chariot of Arjuna^ for I 

have nothing to do with Yudhishthira, or BhimUj or the 

other Pand’avaSj but with Arjuna only.'’^ And Salya di-ove 

off the chariot ; and when they had gone a little way the 

four horses suddenly halted of their oivn accord^ and a bone Eva omens. 

fell upon Kama from the air^ and it could not be seen from 

whence it came. And Kaima said : — “ 0 Salya, these are bad 

omens, and I much doubt if I shall retmm in safety from this 

battle ; but I have no intention of returning, so drive me 

against Ai'juna and Krishna, and God'’s will be done.'’^ Then 

Kama went to the field of battle, and there arose a conten- Contention be- 

tion between Kama and Sdlya, for Salya would vaunt the .nni saiy'a re- 

prowcss of Arjuna, and declare that Kai'na would be alarmed prowess of ° 

at the twanging of his bow. And Kama rephed in a rage ; — Kama retorts 

“ I have heard a description of the people of your country to th^depraved 

of Madra, and you measure me by what you are yourself: saiya'nubjects. 


In your countiy, waves and mothers, sisters and dau’ghters, 
brothers and uncles, all commune together without modesty 
or shame, and eat flesh and drink wine until they are drunk, 
and then all dance together in a medley ; and if their enemy 
pray for quarter they continue fighting imtil they have killed 
liim ; and if the enemy prove victorious, they sacrifice their 
w'ives and children to him without shame or concern : But I 
have taken you with me to assist me in this conflict, not to 
try and terrify me with Arjuna, and be a cause of mischief 
to me : If your heart be right towards me, conduct me at 
once to Aijuua, and you shall then see how I will deal with 
him ; but if you mean to deceive me, descend from the cha- 
riot before the battle begins, that I may get another diiver 
in time, and do what I have to do ; for if duzing the combat 
I see any sign of tx’eachezy in you, I will certainly slay you.” 
Aud Salya, hcaiiug those words, began to drive Kama to- 


wards the ranks of tho Pandavas. 

Now whoiz Kama charged tho Pandavas, Aijzm 


■l.{' 
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HISTORY OP again gone away to figlit against Susarman and Hs "bretlii’en j ' 
p^* and Kama bore down upon tbe Pandavas^ and pressed on to • 

— — tlie- spot where Yudbislitliira was^ and commenced a battle 

Yudiiistitiifra^n 'svitb Mm. And at first 'YudMsbtbma wounded Kama in tbe 
breastj but Kaima pressed him bard ; and tbe people of Yud- 
bisbtbira placed bim on a fleet borse to favour Ms escape; 
but Kama pursued bim^ and pulled bim off tbe borse by tbe 
Reproaches neck, and said ; — “ Had you been a true Ksbatriya and son 

Yudlushthvra „ ’ . - ,, , ^ t -li 

for the coward- of a Kaia, you wouid never have turned your bacK upon tne 

ice he had im- J-'J n ' • 

bibed from field of battle : but as -you uave spent so mucn of youi' time 

'Brahmans. ^ ^ .... 

amongst BrdlimanSj and have borrowed tlieir disposition 
and manners^ you cannot stand in the field against men of 
’courage : Take therefore to your beels^ for why should I slay 
you ? Though had you been Ai’juna I would have put you 
to death without hesitation/'^ So Kama turned aboutj and 
left Yudhishthira upon the ground ; and Yudhishthira was • 
Wrath of Yud- presently removed by his own people, but he bitterly re- 

hishthiraat ^ i i / n - in t n ^ 3 

being left with- proached J3hima and JJhiushta-dyumna lor having sunered 

out protection. , • -i . t i ' p a • 

him to be so greatly dishonoured in the absence of Ai^una. 
Then Bhima fell upon Karna^ and a great battle ensued^ and . 
Kama once again bore down like a lion upon the ranks of 
the Pdildavas. Meantime Ai'juna had conquered Susarman 
and his brethren ; and hearing that Kama was making* gTeat 
havoc he became alarmed for his elder brother Yudhishthira^ 
and desired Elrishna to drive him back to the side of Yud- 
hishthii’a. And Krishna did so^ and Yudhishthira was re- 
joiced to see them^ for •he thought that Aijuna had left 
Anger of Yud. him to fight Kama. When however Yudhishthira heard' 

hi>hthira witU , t t 

Arjuna had merely gone away to fight Susarman^ he 
^ great rage j and he taunted Arjuna with having fled 
i;ig lOirua. from Karua^ and bade him give up his weapons to Krishna^ 
by^Yudhi^i ^ . and take himself the place of charioteer^ so that Krishna- 
* ‘ ' might go out aud fight against Kama. Then Ai*juna was 

Draws Ilia ful'ious at the reproachcs of Yudhishthira. and drew his 

sword, ami , _ 

Uzn to kill sword^ and would have killed liim on the spot, had not 

Y uuhLYhlluru, ^ ^ 

Krishna interposed and prevented him. Arjuna then cried 
out : — “ I bavo vowed to kill any man wbo should tell mo to 
lay aside my arms^ aud therefore I must kill tbe Eaja wliat-' 
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ever guni I uiay incur,''’ But Krishna said " Away \\nth history op 

you and your speech for thi’eatening to kill your Baja ! pjiet h. 

Have you never read the "Sf edas, or heard that any one who 

attempts the life of his fathotj or elder brothex’, or Baja, will 

never see Swarga, for that God's auger will bo kindled 

against him^ and a perpetual curse fall upon him ? " Then 

Aijiina was much abashed^ and said : — How am I to escape 

from my guilt ; I am comjxellcd to break my resolution to 

kill any one who desmed mo to lay down my arms,. and I 

have threatened the life of my Baja and older brother."' 

Ki'ishna answered : — “ The satisfaction of Baja Yudhishthira 
Axull absolve you of both, and that satisfaction depends upon 
your slaying Kama," Ki’ishna then wont to Yudhishthira Reconciled to 
and interceded for Arjuna, and cast Arjuna at his feet, and by iCrisima. 
the two brothers were again reconciled. 

All this while Bhima had enffaged in a deadly conflict nidma attacked 
with Kax’ua and Dui’yodhana I when Dux’yodhana's brother 
Duhsasana came up to their aid, and shooting an arrow from 
, one side, he slew Bliima's charioteer. Now Duhsasana was 
that xvicked Kaurava who had dragged Draupadl into the 
gambling pavilion, and treated her hke a slave girlj and 
Bhima had sworn a great oath that the day should come 
when he would drink the blood of Diflisasana. And when nc.-idiycoiitiict 
Bhima saw Duhsasana he was filled with wi'athj and bo ananuiiAana. 
ainied such a stroke at Duhsasana xvith his mace, that he 
drove him, chariot and all, to the distance of a bow-shot ; 
and Duhsasana fell with such force to the ground that ho 
broke all his bones, whilst his chai’iot was dashed to pieces. 

Duhsdsana trembled for a moment, and began to give up 
,tho ghost, when Bhima. I'unning up to him hfted him from 
the ground and -whii-led him round his head, and shouted 
with a loud voice : — “ 0 Kauravas ! Behold Duhsasana has uhiiua’s muiivsa 
come to the aid of Kai'na, and see how I have smitten him : 

^ Whoever of you has sufiicient strength and courage, lot him 
come and release .Duhsasana from my hands 1" No one 
however dared to approach, and Bhima continued thixs : 

• “This day I fulfil my. vow against the man who h^sultcd vow^ 

Draupadl ! " Then setting his foot on the breast of Duh-.^WofCuU- 
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siisana^ lio drow iiis swordj and cut; off fclio licad of his 
onomy; and holding liiis hvo hands to catch the bloody ho 
drank it off, crying out : — “ Ho ! ho ! Never did I taste 
anything in tliis ^Yorld so swoot as this blood.'” At this 
sight the Kauravas began to weop very bitterly, whilst the 
Paudavas rejoiced; and tho Kauravas tlu-ow away- their 
arms and fled, saying : — This is not a man, for if ho wero 
ho would not drink human blood ! 

Meantimo Arjuna had gone forth in his chai’iot, with 
Kinshna for hia chai-iotoor, to fight against Karna ; and tins 
battle was the most famous in all tho war. And when 
Arjuna and Kama beheld each other they sounded them 
war-shells, and prepared for a terrible combat; for each 
one was determined either to conquer his enemy, or to give 
up the ghost upon tho plain. And all tho warriors in both 
armies gave over fighting and stood round to see tho great 
battle ; and all the gods came down fi-om heaven to behold 
the contest between Arjuna and Kama; and Kama said to 
Siilya : — “ This day now bo so . careful of mj^self and my 
chariot, that the whole world may resound with your 
commendations.'’^ Aijuna also said to Krishna : — Ton 
know filll well the valoiu' and prowess of Kama ; I therefore 
beseech you so to manage my chariot that Kama may find 
no occasion of advantage over me.” Then tho battle 
commenced, each one shooting arrows at the other from his 
own chai’iot, whilst all the armies of the Pdndavas and 
Kauravas looked on ; and for a long* time no man could say 
who would gain the day. At length Aijuua was so woimded 
and stunned by the arrows of Karna that he would have 
been defeated, but at that moment one of the wheels of. 
Kama’s chariot sunk deeply into the earth, and it would 
not stii', not'withstanding all that Salya could do to urge the 
horses to the utmost. And Kai'na leaped from his chariot to 
relieve the wheel, and cried out to Arjuna: — ‘’Hold your 
hand for one moment, to give me the chance of recovering 
my wheel; for it is no mark of manhood to strike at me 
whilst I am in. this extremity.” And Arjuna stayed his 
hand, but Krishna cried out : — 0 Kama, what you say is . 
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tme onougli, ttit where was the manhood when Di-aupadt histoh op 
was insulted in the midst of the assembly; and when you and Paiit ii. 
five or sis more surrounded the stripling Ahhimanyu, and 
put him to death without pity ? When Arjuna heard this Anuna^siaj^s^ 
allusion to the slaughter of his son, the fire of wrath burst mscent-shapcd 
from his eyes and nosti’ilsj and he drew forth an arrow with 
a broad sharp blade at the end shaped like a crescent j and 
he discharged it with all his strength whilst Kama was. 
endeavouring to release his chariot- wheel; and it struck the 
neck of Kama and severed his head from his body. 

Then the Pandavas beat their drums, and sounded the 
trumpets of triumph, but the Kauravas were filled with 
great grief and consternation ; for they said that they had 
no other hero now that Bhishma, and Drona, and Kama 
were numbered with the slain. And they fled in all direc- Tiigia ortho 
tions like scattered sheep, and Duryodhana tried to rally 
them against Ariuna, but in vain. And Kripa said to Kripa advises 

° i, T , T ^ - Duryodhana to 

Duryodhana : — “ Those heroes upon whom you depended tor “■ 

success are now no more : I therefore advise you to enter 
.. into a treaty with the Pandavas : Prom what I know of the 
character of Yudhishthha I do not consider that it is too 
late to propose peace : If you make yom* intentions tknown 
to him, he wiU still be glad to share the Eaj with you ; 
whereas it would be folly for you to continue this destruc- 
tive war.” Duryodhana replied ; — “ I am perfectly aware iiefusai of 
of yoiu’ fiiendship for me, and of the services rendered by 
you in this very war : I know that what you say does not 
proceed from any selfish motive, but from a pure regard 
for my own welfare j but I cannot act according to your 
c^ounsel, as a man who is destined to die will not follow 
the,, advice of a physician: After all the wrongs I have ' 
inflicted upon the Pdndavas, with what face can I now ask 
for a tieaty ? I am therefore resolved to carry on this war, 
be the consequences what they may.” And the whole army 
of the Kamavas was filled Avith new life by this speech of 
Duryodhana; and their despair left them, and they re- „ 
soh^ that on the morrow they would renew the attack upon ypw'''u i<»n)iuiw 


tho Pandavas. 


the Imttlooutiio 
juorrow. 



HISTORY 01? 
INDLV, 
Rviix II. 


Utivlow of the 
foroj;olii,ic »:ir- 
i';\l i V c of Karua*3 
comuuuul. 


•UU» SAlya’a 
comuumd—ouo 


Tlio foregoing narrative of the war during the 
t^YO days in ^Yhicll the command was jield by Kama 
scarcely calls for much consideration. On the first 
day the two armies confined themselves to general 
charges, but the second day is filled Avith single 
combats Avhich seem to liaAm decided the fortunes of 
tho Avar. The battles betAveen Kama and Yiidhish- 
thira, Blilma and DuhsAsana, Arjuna and Kama, are 
all curious and interesting, but seem to require no 
explanation. “ 

The narrative of the eighteenth day of tho Avar^ 
and single day of Sdlya’s command, is' as fol- 

loAVS : — 


Ei.HitiouofSAijn Now on tliQ ovoning of tlio sovouteenfcli day of tlio 
i-jiiiiui of tu'u war, being tbo day in Avliicb Kama was slain by Avinnn, 

Kuunwild. / a ^ ... 

tbo Ivauravas appointed Siilya to bo tbeir Genoralissiiiio in 
tbo room of Kama. And Duryodbana said to Salya:— 
“ Tbo time bas come wbon friends and enemies are to bo 
tested : I considered you as my friend ; do you tbereforo 
prove yourself to bo sucb by accepting tbo post of Goneral- 
.. issimo.” And Salya replied; — “I am ready to do as you 


^ Tho clcdcriptioii of tho huttlo botwcoii Arjima and Kama is overlaid in tho 
original by many supernatural details, luul it may ho couveniout to record in a 
nolo tho sovon mythical circumstances to which the death of ICarna is ascribed by 
Khrada tho sago. 

1st, He is said to liavo surreptitiously induced Parasu Rfuna, tho Prahnmnieal 
hero, to teach him tho Brahmanieal mode of archery, which ought only to ho im- 
parted to a Brahman, after wliieli Parasu Riuna pmyed that tho archery might 
fail him in battle. ^ 

*2nd, 11 0 was cursed by a Brhhman for having killed tbo man’s calf while aim- 
ing at a deer, ‘that tho earth should arrest bis chariot- wheel in battle. 

3rd, Ho had given to ludra tho golden cuirass and canings with which ho Imd 
been born. This myth is connected with tho fable ^that ho was begotten nj[)on 
Ivuutl by tbo Sun god. 

•itb, ITo bad presumed to bo tbo rival of Bhishma. 

5th, He had dboboyed his assumed mother Knull by lighting Arjuna. 

Cth, His enemy Arjuna was steadily assisted by Krishna tliroughout tho buttle. 

7th, \Yhcu Kama shot a snako at Aijuua instead of an arrow, Arjuna was 
p.ived from certain death by Krishna, wlio miraculously lowered tho cluuiot, and 
thus prevented tho snake from doing more than cut olf Arjuua's tiunu 
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order: My Eaj, .my ‘wealtlij and my life^ are all at your history OP ^ 
service : I accept the post you offer me^ and I promise that jf_ 

the sun Vhen it sets on the morrow shall either see you : 

without an enemy upon this earthy or else see.me slain upon 
the plain of Kuruhshetra.” And Duryodhana and'the re- 
maining Kauravas rejoiced as they heard the words of Salya, 
and they set. up a loud shout which reached the camp of 'the 
Piindavas ; and Tudhishthira^ hearing that the Kauravas had 
appointed Sdlya to he their Generalissimo^ issued the neces- 
saiy orders for renewing the battle on the morrow^ which 
would be the eighteenth day of the war. Then both armies 
retired to restj and slumbered until the dawn of morning. 

Now the eighteenth day was the last of the great war^ Eighteenth and 

and the KauravaSj seeing that their numbers were few, made 

a new rule, that no man should engage in single combat with Kauravas ab- 

^ ^ ^ , stain from single 

any of tlie Pandavas^ but tbat all should fight together in sup- combats. 

port of the common cause. . Then the battle commenced^ and 

both sides founht desperately : and Yudhishthira eno'aofed s^tva slain by 

5,5. 5 ^ ^ Yudhishthh-a. . 

with Salya, and slew him after much fighting. And the ntter defeat of 

Try- 1 i, n * 1 T~\ • tliQ XCauravas. 

Kauravas were beaten on all sides^ and JJuryodhanaj seeing' 

that all was lost^ fled secretly from the battle like one dis- 
tracted^ but he still carried his mace in his hand. ♦ 

Now there was a lake in the plain of Kmmkshetraj and Duryodhana 
Duryodhana possessed a charm by which he could remain un- lu^tim 
der water for as long as he pleased^ so he plunged into the 
lakcj and no man knew where he was concealed. Meantime all 
the warriors on the side of the Kauravas were slain^ excepting Three sundvors 
three only, namely, Kripa, Aswatthama, and Kritavarman . 
but these three continued fighting with the Pandavas, until 
j^hey saw that Duryodhana was no longer present in the 
field. Then they said .one to another : — We are fighting 
the battle of Duryodhana, but lo, he* himself is not to be 
found : Wherefore then should we expose ourselves to the 
last extremity for nothing ? Let us go and look for Diuyod- 
haua So the three warriors left the field of battle and 
searched for Duryodhana all over the fatal plain of Knruk- 
shetra; and the Pandavas in like manner searched for 
yodhaua, but they could find no trace of him, and accord- 
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ingly returned to tlieir own quarters. MeauwHlc tlie tliree 
Kaurava wandors were told that Duryodhana had concealed 
himself beneath the waters of the lake, and they went to the 
side of the lake, and cried out : — 0 Eaja, arise out of the 
water, that we may still do battle in your service^ and under 
your auspices make another struggle for victory Duryod- 
hana replied with a loud voice : — see you all three from 
where I am, aud I thank God that he has presen^'ed your lives ; 
but his favour is now with the Pandavas, and it is not advisable 
for us to continue the contest against them : Do you there- 
fore remain in quiet, until I shall see what turn may be taken 
by the hidden events of futurity.*^^ Aswatthama replied : — 
Be not too much troubled by the slaughter of your armies, 
for while we three are in your service, we are still able to 
slay a thousand such as the Pandavas; and if you will only 
come out of this lake we will avenge you completely upon 
your enemies/^ 

Meantime Tudhishthira iad sent many men in all direc- 
tions to procure tidings of Duryodhana, but they had all re- 
turned without finding him. And Tudhishthira and his 
brethren were veiy uneasy, and they said one to the other : 
— Alt the anxieties and fatigues we have endured during 
this war are of no avail so long as Duryodhana is missing ; 
for whilst he lives he may yet find means to raise another 
army, and renew the war against us.^^ l^owit so happened 
that at this time some of the seivants of Bhima, who had 
gone out to hunt game for their master’s supper, had come 
to the lake to drink water ; and they overheard this dis- 
course between A.swatthama and Duryodhana, and discovered 
that Duryodhana was concealed in the lake ; and accordr 
ingly they hastened away to carry the news to the Panda- 
vas that they might -obtain a reward for their discovery. _ 
When the Pandavas heard that Duiyodhana had been found, 
they were overjoyed, and bestowed great rewards upon the 
servants of Bhima, and all set off at once for the lake. And 
when Aswatthama and Kripa and Kritavai'man saw them 
coming, they said to one another : — If Duryodhana would 
join us we would certainly fight them, but as we have no 
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leader it; is useless to expqso our lives.’* So tlio .ilirco uisTont or 
Avavrioi's hid- thoiusolvcs in a grout tree, ^vllcnco they could 
SCO all that took place; and the Pandavas came up to the *; — ; — ;; — 
side of tho lake, and YiulhiHlilliIra culled out with a loud rniuIiiK.itiijr. 
voice : — 0 Duvyodhauuj you havu caused the death of so 
many thousands of pooplo; that it is now shameful in you to 
hide yourself at tho bottom of this lake : You fought man- 
fully enough at first ; so como out now and let us see 
Avhethor God Avill give tho victory to yon or to us : A man 
of your rank ought not to turn his face from a challenge ; 

Why do you^ being a Kshatriya, care so much hryour own life 


.rom fear; i)t)rj'o<iiiaiia 
..—sand cliar- 
.r is slain, .and 
a cc nie hither 


after the sacrifice of tho lives of your fric-aas :,:;.a relatives r'** 
Duryodhaua replied : — “ I did not enter th'.> h-Y.' from fear; Durjoaii; 
but as all my people have been killed, r.:;a a.— s and char- r.'Sj’mYl 

lots are all brokou m pieces^ and my and 

I myself am. oxtremolj'^ weary and won; v.;:, I a:;; cc me hither 
to rest and refresh myself a little, and I -m somev.'liat 
recovered, I Avill como out and renew the e, r.n.': with you.** 
Yudhishthira replied ; — “■ Our ease and ccniY r: for to-day YuOhPJjtt 
is to. fight Avith you : Come out therefore .;;.d t:ghr us, and * 
if you couc[uor, go .and take your ease n:x:i tlie throne; 

Tho refreshment you would no'.v take at tha botion'.of the 

lake is too mean for you.’*; Duryedhana airs-wcrod ; — .Mv Pun. -.it;!.'-: 

Eaj consisted of my brethren, and frler.ds, and kinsu;..-;! : 

and noAV that they are gone, -vLa: .^urt cf Ihij.iship c:in I .nUdlud; 

exorcise ? Take you the Haj, and I wi-h you jov of it, fur 

your brethren are .all still living-, and ;no.,: of vour frioiiJ.-; 

and your troops still remain to svrvc you: Kven now, if I 


.■mtt.rh lor to-duA* i 
uai .:ghr us, and 


tha boticn-.of the 

Ci t'd .M>“ r‘.;n.'. 

a,iu iriUi'iU'.’U : 


j rAA.)w 1,:.- lAn- 
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if you offer mo tlie •wliolo earth : I must establish my rights 
by couqueriug you: You cannot save your life by these 
tempting’ offers to mo : If you aud I remain alive, people 
will be doubtful of tho result of this war.” 

On heai’ing these words, Dui’yodliana smote his hands 
together under the water, and was almost provoked to come 
out from the lake j but be restrained bimself, and again ci’ied 
out witb a loud voice : — ” You know full well tbat I have 
neither friend nor brother remaining, nor even a chariot to 
mount upon for tho purpose of battle ; nor bave I ai’inour, 
nor bow and arrows, nor sword, nor spear wherewith to en- 
ter into combat with you; nor have I anything now' remain- 
ing save my mace : So if you all attack me at once, you will 
HU me in a moment : But if you will bind yourselves to fight 
me only one by one, I wiU accept the challenge and come 
out and kill you aU ; and you must engage to fight me fairly, 
and not make use of any stratagem or fool play against me : 
If then you udll agree to these terms, and promise not to 
swerve from them, I will fight you ; and as tho sim over- 
powers the stars, and eclipses their light with his light, so 
shall my light outshine you aU.'’^ 

Yudhishthira replied: — “Now you have spoken in a 
' manner worthy of yourself and your own dignity, and we 
wiU engage ourselves by oath not to go from the promises 
we will make you; If you will fight us alone, as yon now 
say, and shaU conquer us, yoirr name and honour will redound 
to the worlBs end, and every one who shall survive yon and 
ns wiU make a proverb of your prowess, and say : — ‘ Eaja 
Duryodhana slew aU the five brethren, and so seem-ed to.' 
himself the empire of the world.-’ ^ 

Duryodhana theii said: — “I am on foot, and have no' 
weapon here save my mace : Whoever fights -with me must 
therefore only use that weapon, and must fight on foot like 
, myself; and then, even if Indra were to combat me -with tlie 
, inace, I am cei’tain to come off conqueror.-’' 

Yiidlushthira answered : — Whatever mode you propose 
we -will agTee to, so come out now, and take your choice as 
to which 'of ns yon, will fight with.” 
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Now tliouo'li Eaia TucOiisIitliira repeated tliese assurances history OF 
a Wred times, Duryodliana continued to repeat the con- 
ditions wliicli lie, demanded, without making any advance 
towards coming out of the lake. So Yudhishthira said to sturr«main. i,i 
Krishna : — “ You see that this man merely holds us at hay 
with fair speeches.” And Krishna answered :—^af you Kml.n.a ^njvis^ 
would have Duryodhana come out of the lake in good earn- 
est, you should desire Bhima to speak to him j for he will Oic, water, 
never bear with Bhima'’s provoking words, but will speedily 
come out of the water.^^ , Then Yudliishthii'a commanded 
Bhima to call upon Duryodhana to come out ; and Bhima 
cried out with a loud voice “ 0 Duryodhana, how long do mimaj^imiat- 
you mean to shelter yom-self by falsehood ? Wc have con- nSryodiiaiKu 
sented to every condition proposed by you; why then do 
you delay making yom* appeai’ance ? If you hope to deceive 
us by these speeches, and to escape from us with your life 
. by such artifices, it will be of no avail ; for if you aro dc- 
termmed not to come out, I will myself enter the water and 
haul you out by main force.” 

Duryodhana answered : — ‘‘ Wliat you are now doing is Dur 5 -odhan.i 
altogether improper for a Kshatriya : You say that it is fair the morrow! 
and right for a Kshatriya to accept every challenge that 
is offered him : Now I do not say that I will not fight you, 
but I say that it is now raid-day, and I Avish to rest a little, 

. and on the morrow I will fight you in any way you may 
, desire.” 


Bhima then said 0 Duryodhana, you speak of the Bhinnthreatens 
rules which Kshatriyas should follow, but what rules did han™^uuftho’ 
you observe when you ordered poison to be given to me, 
and when you plotted to bmm us alive in the city of Vura- 
navata; and when by foul play at the gambling match you 
stripped us of om- all, and compelled us to go into exile, and 
caused Draupadi to be dragged into the assembly by the 
hair of her head ? But it is something that even in your 
dying hour you can call to mind the time principles of a 
Kshatriya : A hundred curses be upon that life to which you 
have sacrificed all your brethren and their families, and the 
venerable Bhishma, and yom- tutor Drona, and your best 
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INDIA. 
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K’uvci Iho lake. 


you still wish to live; but I promise you that unless you 
leave tho lake without delay X .shall enter the water and 
bring you out with my own hand.'^ 

"Wlieii Duryodhana hoard these provoking words of 
Bhuiia, ho could no longer endure them, but lifted his la-rid 
from the water; and he sighed so loudly that the sound 
Avas heard a mile otf. Then takin" his mace in his hand ho 


And all the 


L.iushtcr or the walked out of the water towards the Panda vas. 

followers of ibo 

followers oi tno Pandavas laughed at hnn^ crying out :■ 

(C 


Paudavas. 


Look at tho Eaja ivho possessed such mighty armies! 
Seo how ho moves ! And Dinwodliana was in vehement 
Avrath at their laughter, and cried out ; — “ WHiat do you 
sneer at? I Avill now slay you all, and turn your laughter 
to tears.'*^ Tlien ho advanced with his mace, and he ap- 
peared so grim and ghastly that men took him to bo 
Yama. ^Vlien ho came nigh, Ilaja Y’udhishthini said to 
him : — “ I Avill provide you Avith all Aveapons, and Avhutever 
else you may require.'’' And evei-y kind of Aveapou and 
armour Avas immediately made ready and 2)laced before 
Duryodhana. Then- Duryodhana took up a golden cuim.S3 
c^uestionofwho and p.ut it ou, and said: — “One man should oppose one 
Duoodhaua. man, but come on as it is your oavh Avish, and I Avill fight 
you all together." Yudhishthini ausAvered : — “ If one man 
should oppose one man, hoAv Avas it that so many of you 
surrounded the stripling Abhiraaiiyu, and killed him amongst 
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said to Krislina : — If you speak the word I will go and 
fight him myself.^’ Krishna answered : — You are no 
match for Duryodhana with the mace; so do not expose 
youi'self to he killed for nothing : It is a common proverb 
that we must use a stone to break a stone : So do you com- 
mand Bhima to go and fight Diuyodhana^ for he is his 
equal.^^ Bhima came forward at these words, and said : — 
Only send me, and under your auspices I shall certainly 
slay Duryodhana ; and if he had -his whole army with him I 
would kill them all : So let me go and take my revenge ou 
him.*^^ Then Krishna and all the others applauded 'Bhima; . 
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battlo began, oucli sinking afc flio otlun* witli Iii'h juaco, o 
Joapiiig in tho air, or stoopi/ig to tho earth to avoid a blov; 
whilst all lliu people were standing round and looking on 
And many a time the one or tho other ^v'^ls beaten violeiul. 
to the ground, wliilsfc tho noiso ot‘ tho blows reached to.th 
sky, and tho blood streamed from their bodies tVom tin 
waist upwards. And Krishna said to Yndhishthira am 
Arjuna: — 'MDihna is superior to 3)uryod!iana in strengtj 
of limb, but XJuryodhana is his superior in agility and kno'.v 
lodge of tho maco, ami will eorfaiuly gain tho victory, unlc.^i: 
iiliima chaimcs his modo of H'ditiim.” Then Krishna hintoi 

O O O 

that .Bhuna should fullil tho vow, which ho had made who: 
Dnuipadi was insulted, that ho would smash tho thigh o 
Duryodhaua ; for othorwiso not only would Blu’nui bq heatei 
by Duryodhtina, hut each ono of tho remaining foui 
brctlu'on would bo in like manner beaten after 2iim. 
Krishna also saitK^-' -ff, v.dion Duryodhaua came out of the 
water jAtaja''''^mlhishthiva had not agreed to the conditions 
■e^ich ho proposed, then you, 0 Paud:ivas, might have sur- 
rounded him and put him to death in the same maimer that 
the Kauravas surrounded Abhinianyu and slow him ; hut 
now there will ho no cud to tho feud, for during all the 
thirteen years that you wove in exile, Duryodluina hais been 
ever practising himself in tho use of tho mace, saying to 
himself : — ' If tho Ptindavas should overpower my armies, 
and kill every man of them, I will still fight them one after 
tho other -with this maco, and bo tho death of them all : ’ 
In this manner he has rondored himself superior to Bhiuia ; 
and there is no other remedy hut this httlo foul play of 
striking his thigh, which you must hint to Bhirna to put 
into practice.’^ So Arjuna cast a significant look towards 
Bhirna, and struck himself upon tho right thigh with his 
hand, and Bhirna immediately comprehended his meaning, 
and began to shift and feint with his blows ; but Dniyod- 
hana, by his prodigious alertness, avoided every stroke. 
At length they came to closer quarters and struck heavily 
at each other j and Duryodhaua gave Bhirna so violent a 
blow upon the head that all present thought he was killed ; 
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when Bhuua suddenly jumped iip and laid about him iu all history of 
. directions, until at last, when Duryodliana was leaping about Rutr^ii. 
to aim another blow, Bhiina struck him so violently upon the ' 

light thigh, that it smashed the bone, and Duryodliana 
fell hca\'ily to the ground, and the earth shook like a cup of 
quicksilver. 

AVdicu Bhima saw that Durvodluiua had fallen, he began nuima kicks 

, , - T , • lb 111 1 llurvoillL'uia on 

to strut and wheel round him like a wav elephant, and com- tUo Utmi. 

ing up to him ho kicked him on the forehead with his two 

feet, sajnng : — “ You have now received the retribution of 

all the abominable acts you have commiited agiiinst us, and 

all your olfences against Draupadi."’' And again Bhhna 

kicked him on the head twice or thrice. Tlicn Baja Yud- Wratii of Ymi- 

liishthira was exceedingly wroth at the conduct of Bhuna, 

and struck him a severe blow iu the face with his fist, say- YudUWiiuira . 

. - * 1 -ii-i Ml • 1 ■ .•.trikf.'. ItliUBu in 

ing :• — “ A curse be upon you ! \\ hat villany is this, to tko face, 

expose us all to bo evil spoken of by all the world, who will 
oondonm us for ever for this baseness?” Yudhishthira 
then ordered Arjiina to take Bhhna by the arm and thrust 
him away ; and Yudhishthira came forward weeping very 
bitterly and took the hand of Duryodliana, and said .- — 

‘‘This evil you have brought upon yourself: We h.lvo ,j|j 
acknowledged j-ou to bo our lord, and would have served 
you with our lives and our hearts, but you bore malice 
against us, and drove us from our house and liome into utter 
I’uiu : Even then wo would have been conrent witli five 
villages, but you refused us, and desired oar doarJis, and 
forced us to go to war with you : But still you a.»-e our lord, 
and we acknowledge yon to bo our sove.'-cign ; ami the 
curse of God mil therefore rest upon this act of Bhhna ■ and 
it' you command me, I will even order him to be ]mt to 
death for it; Be not however concerned at your j/re.-ant 
condition, for it is your certain p.as.<po.»’t to eteimal o.tra- 
dise ; but as for om- lot, it is hard indeed, for all those wIkiui 
you leave behind you, all your wives and chihhvn, will curse 
and condemn us for your fate.''’’ 

With these words Eaja Yudhishthira again wept, pro- jiCi.-...:.? • x- 
fusely, hut by this time Balamina itad ri.sen up ar.d ap- 
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proaclied Dmyodliana; and irhen Balavama saw that liis 
tliigli was broken^ lie cried out to tlie Pdndavas In figlitr 
ing ivitli tlie mace^ it is contrary to all rule to strike below 
tlie waist ; and since in an open contest for tlie Eaj^ you are 
guilty of foul play^ and transgress tlie laws of tlie combat^ I 
will slaj’- you all.'^-’ And Balarama took tlie plougbsliare.and 
tlie pestle^ wbicli be always carried 'svitbbim as bis weapons, 
and prepared to attack tbe Pandavas, and they all fled from 
before bim ; and be pursued tbem in great wratb, wben 
Krishna caugbt bim in bis arms, and said : — 0 brother, 
these Pandavas are our kinsmen and are worthy men ; and 
in tbe present case Bhima has not transgressed tbe rule of 
fighting, because Duryodbana bad long , ago, incurred tbe 
blame by foul play with tbe dice, wben Bbima swore in tbe. 
presence both of Duryodbana and Tudbisbtbira, that bo 
would break the thigh of Duryodbana, and be has now only 
fulfilled bis vow : Moreover, tbe Kauravas are all slain and 
gone, and if you now slaughter tbe Pdndavas to whom will 
you give tbe Eaj Balardma answered ; — You say that 

these men are in tbe right ; but bow could I look on and 
see Bbima set bis foot upon tbe bead of Duryodbana ? ' 

And Krishna tried bis best to explain away the evil, act ; and 
be refused to release Balardma until be bad. sworn to work 
no further ill against tbe Pandavas j and Balai'drda made the 
promise and was released, and be immediately mounted bis 
chariot, and went his* way to Dwdraka. 

Wben Balardma bad departed from tbe plain of Kuruk- 
sbetra, Bbima came forward and threw himself at tbe feet 
of Eaja Yudbisbtbira, and implored pardon for tbe. evil be * 
bad committed against Duryodbana ; and Kiisbna and Ar- 
juna, and all tbe rest who were present, came up and so- 
licited tbe Eaja for bis forgiveness, which ‘ at last they 
obtained. Then they all went in a body to tbe spot where 
Duryodbana was lying, and they sat down around ,bira. 
Dmyodbana then charged Krishna mtb having been tbe 
cause of tbe death of Drona, and tbe death bf Karna, and * 
with having given tbe signal to Bbima to strike bim* on tbe 
thigh contrary to tbe rules of fair fighting ; and' Krislma 
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I’otortcil by ix'capiliihvting all tlio wrongs committcil by jiistoryop 
D uryoilhuna against; liis kinsinon, ami, especially witk tbo 

ailVout olVered to Draupadi^ and tlio cruel murder of tbo , 

stripling xV.bbinianyu. Duryodbana replied : — I govornod 
my Uaj with so nuicb justico tbat the wolf and tbo lamb 
drank water from tbo same pond, and none over demanded 
a tiling from nio tbat I did not bestow upon bim : Ko ono 
before mo bad conducted a government so well as myself, 
nor will any ono who may follow mo bo ablo to ccpial it ; 
and I now besceeb tbo Almighty tbat bo will give mo in 
eternity tbat lot wbicb .shall be tbo just retribution of my con- 
duct.” Whilst Duryodhana was thus .speaking, flowers foil Jr^iif^iations 
from heaven upon bis bead, and celestial music was beard in 
tbo sky; and when the Pandavas perceived these tbings> their 
faces all turned pale, and they wore seized with trembling. 

Then Ivri.shua, seeing that the Piindavas wore all down- Krishna cmi-^ 
hearted, said to them : — " You aro now become Eaias, and ami pro- ‘ 

. Ti-rn*! * n 1 claiiniiYud- 

have obtained the Eaj at the point of your own swoixls, 
what is it therefore that you fear ? Take tho govermnent 
into your omi hand.?, and administer justico to the ryots 
and to all those Avho aro oppressed, and for all your good 
efforts God will reward you in the other world.” Krishna 
then sounded his shell with all his might, and proclaimed the 
reign of Baja Yudhisbtbira ; and ho made known that all 
who had risked their lives in support of tho Raja should bo 
exalted with duo honours and rewards. And all tho pcoplo 
who were present rejoiced greatly, and filled tho air with 
their acclamations, crying out : — “ Long live Raja Yudbisb- 
tbira ! ” 

After this tbo P lindavas and tboir friends mounted their Tho Piind.av!i 3 

c^iai'iots and proceeded towards the camp of tbo Kauravas, camiTorthu 

leaving a fow persons boliind to look after Duryodhana. obtain gi-eat 

And when they arrived at the camp of tboir onomios, they 

found no one there save a few old people ; and they entered 

the quarters of Duryodhana, and saw so many jewels, and rcauelts Kmh- 

so much gold and spoil of all kinds, that their eyes were irastinami^mid 

dazzled with tho sight. SodiXt^ of*hhn. 

T -I T self and 
would have bretJiren to tho 


Then Yudhishthira said to Krishna ; — “1 


Slahdraja, 
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wishodrto have paid a visit to Malaimja Dhritaraslitra and 
tlio Rdui Giiudhai’ij and to have excused ourselves as, mucli 
as possible to Gaiidlidri, wlio is a wotnaii of tlio stiictesfc 
virtue^ and of a sound religious cliar!ictei’j and wlio has 
abvays slio^vn me great Icinducss : J3ut now night has come 
on and I caiinot wait u 2 )on her, and I am afraid that when 
she shall hear tho nows that all her sons are slain, she may 
utter ii curse against us so that wo all jjorish : I therefore 
jmay you to go to Hastiuu 2 )ur alouo to-night, tiud soothe her 
all you can, and do not lot her unawares j^ronoimco a curse 
upon us/'' Krishna roplied : — ‘‘ Wliat you have said is 
jDorfectly proper. And lie immediately set off for Hastind- 
pur, and arrived there heforo one quarter of .the night was 
sjjont ; and he waited upon Dhritardshtra, whom ho found 
seated in his palace, and went and took his hand and kissed 
it. And tho blind Mahiiraja immediately guessed who he 
was, and said : — It is Krishna ! " And Krishna answer- 
ed : — “ Yes.'’.^ Then Dhritarushtra began loudly to weep 
and to wail, saying : — " 0 Krishna, do you approve of the 
slaughter of my sons ? ’’ Krishna answered : — “ Your heart 
is your eye, and nothing can- bo concealed from you, and you 
must bo aware that what has occurred to your children is 
from tho great god Siva, and not from mo nor from the' 
Pandavas.” Dhritardshtra said: — “I cannot' but acknow- 
ledge this, and at present patience is my only remedy : But , 
I am in great jjain foi’ Duryodhana^s death, on account of 
his mother Gandhdri.j because women are naturally not so. 
patient as men are : She must have heard of the slaughter 
of her sous, and she will be veiy miserable : So do youno'W 
go and visit her, and comfort her as well as you are able ; 
perchance she is already dead with anguish.'*'’ ^ 

Now whilst Krishna was prepaidng- to go to the Edni, 
Gdndhdri herself entered the door, and all in tears said to 
him : — “ 0 Krishna, had you no compassion for me, and did 
you deem it right that aU my sons should be slaughtered 
And with these words she fell down in a swoon. And 
Krishna’s heart burnt within him, and he burst into tears, 
fearing that , Gandhdri was really dead, and he called for 
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some sweet- odom's and sprinkled tkem upon lier face. And histoey op, 
Dliritarfislitra also came and laid Gandliarf s head upon his 
knees, and after a considerable time she 'began to revive. — ; 

. ^ ^ Krishna con- 

Erislina then said to hev : — You are not as otlier women soles Gaudhdri 

by engaging 

are^ so as to lose all power of patience and resignation; or 
not to know that there is no remedy against the will of the^ura^ 
^Providence : ^Were you not always aware from the conduct 
of your two sons, Duiyodhana and Duhsdsana, that such a 
day as this must certainly await them ? Will you not allow 
of yourself that in all this business no one is to blame but^ 
your sons? You yourself know what counsel I gave to 
Duiyodhana, when I came here as ambassador from the 
Pandavas : Now consider that these Pandavas are also your 
sons, and have done nothing but in self-defence; and that 
what has befallen your o^vn sons is only what your sons 
were desirous of inflicting upon the Pandavas : You are a 
woman of great understanding ; say now whether what has 
befallen your sons can be attinbuted as a crime to any one 
but Duiyodhana : Do not therefore make a useless clamour, 
but submit with patience, and eternal paradise will here- 
after be your portion from God : You are a woman of -that 
profound sanctity, that if you were only once to utte^ a curse 
against the whole world, God would for your sake involve 
it in destruction ; but if, seeing* that your sons are ab’eady 
slain, you should now cm’se the Pandavas, who will f ulfil 
every fi.lial duty to you and your husband a thousand times 
better than was done by your own sons, what advantage 
could possibly accrue to you ? ’ 

Gaindhari listened attentively to all these arguments, and Gdndharrs reply 

. -j-r -1 r T n ^ ^ to Krishna, 

said to Krishna : — I pray God to bless you for having 
• awakened me from tbe state of grief in wliick I was plnnged 
by tbe loss of my cluldren, so that I was very nearly utter- 
ing a curse against tbe Pandavas : But I am now aware that 
■ wbat you bave said is just and right, and that I bave no 
remedy but resignation: But now you must take care of 
tbis aged, blind, grief- stricken, broken-bearted husband of 
mine ; and do not let too much evil overwhelm him, nor bis 
enemies work their will upon him.” 



THi: MAUA im MrATA. 


HlsTDiiv 01:’ UThiWonMl h»n* Krar i\n* Uiy-i ^ u?lh! 4s- 

I'fvt u |ioriV»rm ovt'vy lUiul «lniy >Mur hu 4nui4 l)hris;s- 

nu^hlru a thou^nsid time.t lartU-'r than nwr \*y 

{Jnrvotihuiiu ; autl fho Alahunija will { 
lit’ttur tnnitud by tho IVinduvan tliau fjvcrh<» wii^ Siv lsln ov/u 
.soiu-i ; atul tf f)uryi»dhuna uiul jiuli.^'wb'aau* vvor^’' your 
Yudliishlhiru und Arjuna will laj yuur .>!aVv fA' Aud (taad* 

U*‘iunH to tli^j wuH conaulfd bv \Vin*dii oT Ivri.diSia; anil Ivn.du:;; 

aiurtvr^ <‘t itu» A » » I » t j I i 

iljwtiav.'tt ill th»> rottuau'd to tiio ruuduva-^^, u‘ito had taluui Up tip. sr 

f'\ni|> of tho ^ , , . , * » 

Uaumvan.* ipturti'is lur thv? night m thu (‘amp ot th*,> Kuurav;H ; aiu! 

lio enteivd thc! pri?Henca of Vndhi.duhiro and jvblrd lo him 
all that had occnrrcil during his %d:dt at Uu Ainupur- 

novWofiho The tovegoing iiamitivo ol’ thu events of the lasfc 

forv‘v:iHUi; uivrrA- i < i • • t it 

uwoV^luo^^^A^ai great war is dueply interesting'* but ituiih 


Uovl«HV‘ of Iho 
forv‘v:iHUi; uurrA- 
tivo of tho ln.it 
iI:ivV of tUo 
^vnr, 

onccM to Kd*ih- 
na. 


nxtmonUuary 

couuHol of 
Krislma that 
illilma shodKl 
.strike a fou] 
blow. 


Dcatln of tho 
throe lierocs of 
tho lumraviw 
ascribod to tho 
immoml inter- 
ferenco of 
Ivrwhim. 


lur little conmient. The mythical vefereiiec^ ta 
Krishna are however singularly suggestive; both ns 
regards his strange counsel during tho battle between 
Bhhna and Duryodhana, mat ins mythical mission 
to Ilastiuapur at the eouelusion of the war. Upon 
tho former point it may he remarked that Duryod- 
liana had hitherto displayed a peculiar enmity to- 
wards Krishna; or, to use a later and more mythi- 
cal form of expression, ho iiad over opposed the 
worship of Krislnui, and disbelieved in Ills divine 
nature. For some .strange reason, which can scarce- 
ly bo fathomed, the deaths of the three leading 
lierocs of the ICauravas arc ascribed to Krishnids 
interference, although cacli ease involved a moral 
delinquency. Ho caused the death of Drona by 
suggesting the Ho which was told as. regards Aswat- 
thdma. He caused thc death of Kai-na by' counsel- 
. ling Arjuua to shoot an arrow when Kama was 
trying to raise his chariot-wheel from thc cartli. 
Finall}’’, he suggested the foul blow with tho maco 
beneath the waist by whicli Huryodhaua was mor- 
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tally wouucled by Blu'nia. Accordingly tlio divino 
hcro'is bitterly reproached by Duryodliaua for these TAniii. 
odcnccs ; and the dirticult^' is to understand why the Krishna re- 
Brahmanical compilers should have attributed such hurjVaiiaiva. 
undoubted deviations from morality to their own 
particular deity. Possibly they desired to transfer oripnofUw 
the guilt from responsible heroes to an irresponsible 
Supreme Being. Tiio narrative of Yudhislithira's 
lie, of Arjuna’s unfair shot, and of'Bh^ma^s foul blow, 
may liave been related in the original tradition, 
without any reference to lvri.shna, and without any 
attempt at palliation, simpl}^ because at that early 
period they were not opposed to the moral sense of 
the community. In the Brahmanical ago however 
.such deeds were by no means creditable to the na- 
tional heroes ; although when changed to religious 
mysteries, and ascribed to an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, they might bo treated as acts which 
mere humanity could not venture to praise or con- 
demn. 

The mission of Krishna to console the blind Ma- KrisUnaappMrs 

lu hta iX3\iSiou to 

luiraja Dhritardshtraj and. the Rdni Guudlulrf, for tKalKW 
the slauglitcr of their sous, and, above all, to recon- 
cile the bereaved pair to the murderers of their sons, 
is a cu’cumstancc which is far more in accordance 
with the religious character of Krishna, who is not 
infrequently represented as a consoler in times of 
sorrow and suffering. Indeed, the tone of thought 
which prevails throughout this portion of the poem 
sufficiently indicates its later origin ; and it may be 
safely passed over as a piu’e invention and interpo- 
lation of the Brahmanical compilers. 
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out regret/’ So sayings the strength of Duryodhana again 
failed hitUj and he fainted away from weakness and pain. 

After Duryodhana had thus appointed Aswatthuma, son- 
of Drona, to he Chief and Commander in his own stead, the 
three waiTiors took leave of the dying Haja and went their 
way. . And they sat do'wn under a tree to consult what they 
should do ; and Aswatthdma said : — " I have already re- 
ceived the orders of the Kaja to slay all the Pandavas this 
very night, and I must now do .something or forfeit my 
head.” And Aswatthdma saw that a large number of crows 
were roosting in the tree; and presently an owl came, and 
kdled the crows one by one, ^vithout alarming the other’s. 
And Aswatthdma said to his two companions : — “ This owl 
instructs me how to act towards my enemies if they be too 
numerous ; It is to kill them by night one after the other, 
without making any noise that will disturb the rest : Give 
me your advice ! Shall I go and fall upon our enemies, par- 
ticularly upon Dhrishta-dyunma,who slew my father Drona?” 
Kripa replied : — * You are well aware that Duryodhana ■will 
now certainly die, and we have already done very much in 
his service : My opinion is that we should betake ourselves 
to Mahdraja Dhritardshtra and the Edni Gdndhdrl, and men-: 
tion this scheme to them j and -then if they order us to set 
about it we should do so, but that otherwise we should hot 
move in the matter.” And both Kripa and Kritavarman 
strongly urged Aswatthdma, but he would not listen to 
them, saying : — “ These people have slain my father, and I 
am confident that they will all be sleeping after their vic- 
tory ; and if I do not watch this opportunity for revenge, I , 
am very sure I shall^' never meet with another ; and the 
grief that now overburthens my heart will never be.assuageu 
as long as I live : If I conquer in this effort it 'is well; 
otherwise if I am killed I do not care : So do not interrupt 
me, but leave me to my purpose ; In the beginning of the 
war I ought not to have taken up arms at all, because I am 
a Brdhman ; and I should have occupied myself in study and 
prayer : But now that I have launched my hfe upon the 
torrent of war, I must fight to some purpose : The least that 
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I can do is to revenge my father’s blood upon his enemies, 
and if 1 do not accomplish this, what can I say for myself?” 
Kripa replied: — “Since you are so sore upon your father’s 
death, I pray you to remember that it is wrong to fall upon 
our foes unawares : Stay now till morning, and we will all 
tUveo go and fight the Paudavas fairly, and see to whom the 
great god Siva will give the victory : Let us sleep now, and 
to-morrow set our faces to the battle.” Aswatthama said : 
— Rage will not let mo sleep, but you may go to sleep and 
welcome.” Kripa answered : — “ I only advise you that it is 
a most ciiormons crime to slay people in their sleep ; for the 
vest, do as you please.” Aswatthama said ; — “ "Wliat you 
have counselled is very true, but however much I strive with 
myself, 1 cannot let. the slaughter of my father go un- 
punished ; and if I can but accomplish the death of Lhrishta- 
dyiuuna, let what may come to pass, bo it going to heaven 
or going to hell,” 

When Aswatthama had done speaking, ho rose up and 
harnessed his horses to his chariot, and ho put on his armour 
and drove oil’ ; and when Kripa and Kritavarman saw that 
advice had no efl’ect upon him, they both followed after him. 
.And Aswatthilma went straight to the camp of the Pandavas. 
Ko^Y Raja Yndhishthira and his four brethren were at that 
time in the camp of the Kauravas, whore they had found 
' much spoil, and had taken up their quarters for tho night ; 
but their five sous by Draupadi, and all tho other Chieftains 
of the army, wore in their own camp, sleeping soundly in 
their several quarters in perfect security, and Draupadi also 
W'as sleeping in the camp. Kow the camp of the Pilndavas 
w'as surrounded by a deep trench, so contrived as to have 
•>only one gate or entrance ; and there was no way of entry 
on any other side. And when Aswatthama came to the 
gate ho saw' that his two friends W'oro following behind ; and 
ho requested them to stay and guard the entrance, whilst he 
went in and worked his revenge. He then passed through 
the gate ivithout seeing any one; and went straightway to 
tho quarters of Dhrishta-dyumnaj and he saw Dhrishta- 
dyumna sleeping in splendour with all his w'omen sitting 
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HISTOHY 01? abodfc liim. And tlie women were tliunderstricken at the 
approacli of Aswattlidma, and lie went- and kicked Dlirislita- 

dyumna on tke keadj and awoke kim from kis sleep. Tken 

Dkriskta-dyumna kekeld Aswattkama standing before kim 
witk a drawn swordj and ke- ci-ied out ; — “ Wkat cowardice 
is tkis to fall unawares upon a naked man ! And Aswat- 
tkdma struck kim on- tke kead witk tke back of tke sword 
Screaming of the and bi’oko kis skull. Tken tke women began to scream and 
geiicrai cQnfn- Aswattkdma rusked out^ and no one knew wko ke was; but 
tke people of Dkriskta-dyumna^ wko kad come out witk 
, drawn swords on kearing tke alai-m^ seeing a man rusk but 
from tke quarters of tkeir Ckief witk a naked swordj ran . 
kastily after kim. And Aswattkdma killed a ginat number 
of tkemj and in tkeir confusion many of tkem killed eack 
otker. 

The five sons of Now it SO kappened tkat Draupadi kad come into tke 

tfli6 ^ ^ ^ 

rush out and are camp tliat verv nifflit with, her five sons whom she had home 

slain by Aswat- ^ ^ t 

thdma. to the Pandavas, And the young men were roused by the 

- noise and alarm, and hearing that some one had killed 
Dhrishta-dyumna, who was the brother of their mother, they 
armed themselves and ran out to revenge him. And Aswat- 
thama f^ll upon the five sons of the Pdndavas one after the- - 
other, and cut them down and slew them one after the other. 
^^aAong^t^the Camp was in horrible confusion, and the people, , 

. servant? of ibe Tushed out irom their several quarters, fell upon each 

Pandavas. other in their alarm;* and fathers slew their sons and sons then* 
fathers, and no man knew what was done either by himself 
or by the others. And every one who tried to escape by, the/ 
gate of the camp was cut down and slain by Baipa and Krita- 
varman, whom Aswatthama had posted there. And Aswat- . 
thdma found a great pile of firewood in the camp, and he set^ 
it on fire, and by the light of the flame he discovered and 
slew very many. And the horrors of that night surpassed 
all that had occurred during the eighteen days of the wai*, 
for Krishna and the Pdndavas were sleeping far away in the 
quarters of Dm’yodhana, but all their- followers and servants 
^cagea.witb^^ innumerable had been left behind in the camp of the Panda- 
five sons of the vas. And Aswatthama cut off .the heads of the five sons of 

Pandavas, * 
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Drsinpadf, jiud curried them in his liuuds ; and ho made his history of 
cseapo through the gate ot’ tlio camp, and joined Kripa and 

ICritavarnian, and ho boasted that ho had avenged his father’s 

blood, and proposed that they should return to Dm'yodliana, 
and ucipiaint him with their victory. 

xAfter this tho threo warriors proceeded to tho spot whore tuo three wnr- 
Ihcy had Icfc Duryodhauji j and on tlieir wmy they saw tho nuryoauaiia. 
wolves and the jackals devouring tlio^ bodies of those who 
had been .slain in tho great war, as they lay on tho plain of 
Kurukshetrn. A^Hion they approached tho Raja, they found 
him fallen in tho midst of blood and dust, but with a portion 
of his senses still remaining, and they sat down near him 
and began to weep. Then Duryodhana looked up and knew 
who they were, and he made signs with his hand to ask them 
whence they came. Asw'atthuma said ; — “ A curso bo on ns Aswattuima • 

^ ^ T Y 1 jKLShCii Oir tho 

for alive wliilo you are iii tliia state : ISevcrtlielcss, I aenti.s of tuo 

» ^ ^ ^ sons for tho 

have brought you something w'hich oven yet will give you 
■joy.” Hearing this, Duryodhana, notwithstanding his "^veak- 
ncss, raised liimsolf uji and asked what ho had got. As- 
watthania answered : — I have this night killed all tho five 
'Pandavas with their w^holo army, and hero aro their live 
heads.” ^\Trea Duryodliana heard these ■words ho, leaped F.xuit.ition of 
-uj} a. full cubit from his place, and said: — “Do you really 
speak truth ? ” Then Aswatthtima produced tho heads, and 
Duryodhana desired that they should bo shown to him ono 
by one, which was done; and as tho day had not fully 
dawned, and as tho heads of the five sons of tho Pandavas 
■wei'O perfect semblances of their I’cspectivo fathers, Dmyod- 
hana thought as ho beheld them in tho hands of Aswatthiima 
that they wore the real heads of tho Pandavas. And Dur- Durj’oiUmaa 

n r\ K -y / t takes tho head 

;\X)uhaua said : — O Aswatthumaj you liavo ontiroly taken of BhUna’s son, 

. , ^ ^ , and discovei-3 

awmy my gnci, and now gave me Bmma’s head into my own 
hand.” And Aswatthdma gave him tho head of Bhima’s 
son; and Duryodhana took it and squeezed it -with all his 
- might, until the skull burst in. Duryodhana then said : — 

“ Alas, Aswatthdma, this can never be the head of Bhima, 
which must be vastly too strong and hard to be broken • ' 
between my hands.” And Duryodhana then asked for the 
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HISTORY OR otlior heads^ and examined tlLoin; and he perceived that they / 

were the heads of the sons of Draupadf^ and not those of?; 

her husbands ; and ho instantly fell into the most profound , 

Aswutthdraa for exclaimed : — 0 Aswatthuma^ you have done a . 

theiSnocent^ horrid deed in slaying these harmless youths, and thus cut- 

sous, ting short my whole race : Had these young men lived they ^ 

would have preserved our name alive: My enmity was 

against the Pundavas, and not against these innocents.^^ 

^odhaua^ Pur- Saying this Dmyodliana leaned his head upon the knees of 

Kritavarman and immediately expired. And the three 

warriors looked on and wept; and then reflecting that the 

Piindavas would soon discover the mischief of the night, and 

Plight of tiie hasten to nursue them, they said to each other: — "Eaia 

three warriors, ^ ^ ^ j oi i 

Duryodhana is now dead, and the Pandavas will presently 

come and take away his body, and this is no place for us.;'*^ 

V So each one mounted his chariot and fled. 

Now when Aswatthama had taken his revenge in the camp 
; of the Pdndavas, one quarter of the night still remained ; 
and the charioteer of Hhrishta-dyumna mounted his inaster^s 
chariot and set off for the camp of the Kauravas ; and at day- 
break he arrived at the quarters of Yudhishthira and his 
Yudiushthira brethren, and infoi’med them of all that had occuiTed. Then 
swoon. ^ Raja Yudhishthira fell down in a swoon, and all his bre- 
thren thought him dead, and began most bitterly to bewail 
him ; but Krishna consoled them, and said that Yudhish- 
thira was certainly alive, and ordered some perfumed water 
to be brought, and sprinkled it plentifully on his face. After 
some time Y udliishthira came to himself, and turning his 
towards Krishna, he said : — What grief upon gTief is , 
this that ccymes on us every moment ? This unfortunate- 
Draup^di,^ho for thirteen years has endured for our sakes 
' SO many miseries and afflictions in the jungle, ha;S no sooner 
come into the camp, and seen her sons and kinsmen, than 
the worst of all calamities has befallen her in the loss of her 
brother Dhrishta-dyumna and all her fi.ve sons : I much 
Kribhuacon- fear that this misfortune will cause her death.'^^ Kinshna 

soles him, , ' mi n * t n • • • i J- 

answered : — The decree of the great god Siva is without 
remedy, and tliere is now no resource but resignation ; and 
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it is your duty to return Mm thanks for your own pre- histohy op 

seryafcionj and to live in hopes that he will bestow upon • 

you other children.-’,'’ Eaja Tudhishthira then sent his ; — ; 

brother Nakula to bring Draupadi that he might comfort sends for Drau- 

her. And when Draupadi came she was weeping yery bit- • 

terly : and she said to her husbands : — Tou have been wan- Draupadi dr- 

cries the idea, of 

deriiis- thirteen years in the desert and lungle in the hope her husbands 

° , . "^9 . T ruling as Eajas. 

at the end to enjoy the happiness of having your child- 
ren about you ; and now that you have seen AbhimanyUj 
and all my five sons, slain by your enemies, have you 
still the incbnation to be Rajas, and to rule the world and 
flaunt upon thrones?'’^ Tudhishthira and Krishna both Consoled by 

^ , Yudlnshthir.a 

replied to her, saying ; — Tou are the daughter of a great andKi-ishna. 
and wise Eaja, and there are now no such women in • the 
whole world as Kunti and Gdndhari ; Tou should first re- 
flect upon the number of sons and brothers and other kins- 
men they have lost in this great war, and not act like other 
women who have no reflection, and whose example leads 
vou to malce this outcry Then Draupadi was somewhat Prays for re- 

^ ** ^ ^ ^ vengo upon 

consoled, and she Veplied feel myself tranquillized by Aswatthama. ; 

your words, but can you with all your valour and prowess 
hold it allowable that the son of a Brahman, like tiiis As- . 
watthdma, should slaughter my brother and sons with im- 
punity ? ” She then turned to Bhima, and said : — “ Can 
you, stout as you are, permit Aswatthdma to do all this mis- 
chief without suffering for it ? If you do not bring me his head 
let me never see your face again.-’-’ Tudhishthira answered Yudhishthira 
lier : — Aswatfcliixma is a Braliman and the son of our tutor a 

Drona : If he has committed any crimes^ Yishnu, who is ^ ‘ 

superior to all gods^ will certainly aveng'e it on him ; and 
wliat good will it do you to have him slain Will it bring 
‘yoiir sons and brother to life again ? Leave him to Godj for 
Yishnu "will certainly reveug’e on him the wrong he has done 
to‘ you and Draupadi said : — I will not then insist nraupadi per- 

^ ^ sists in having I 

upon his death, but I have heard that he has upon his head ananiuietbe- ; 

^ . ... ^ . longing to As- 

a precious jewel that -will illuminate the darkest night and wattuama. 
protect its possessor against eyery enemy ; and that jewel “■ 

23 ■ 
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HISTORY OR you musfc take from Mm and give ifc me^ and tlie loss of ifc . 
pam^ii. worso to Mm than the loss of Ms life.” 

: — ^ ^ At these words of Draupadi, BMma mounted his chariot ' 

and set -off in pursuit of Aswatthamaj and Arjuna and Krishna ■ 
Arjuiia deprives followed after. And Arjuna and Krishna overtook Aswat- - 

AswattMruaof o i 

tuo amulet, and thama on the banks of the Ganges, and compelled him to 

gives it to Bhi- , ^ 

give up tlie jewel. And tlie jewel was given to Bliima^ 

' And Bliima went to Draupadi^ and found her in teai’S^ and 
Bhima consoles lie Said to liei’ : — 0 Draupadi^ do you not remember that, 
gives her tho day when the Kauravas insulted you and di’ove us all out of 
the city of Hastin^tpui’^ and when I came to you and bade you 
' not to grieve^ for that the day should come when their own 
wives should dishevel their hair in sorrow for their husbands ? 
Then yon said that you would not care if all your sons wero 
slaiuj and all your husbands save one^ so long as that one 
could revenge your affliction upon the 'Kauravas : Now all' 
we five brethren are alive^ and all the Kauravas are slain, and 
their wives are dishevelling their hair for them, according 
to your wish : What better then could have happened 
than for your sons to be slain in battle and so go to para- 
dise ? And here too is Aswatthdma^s jewel for you, which 
• you demanded; so take it, and give thanks to God."^^ Then 
•raugadi tr^s- Draupadi was entirely consoled by these words, and she 
Yudiush- took the jewel and gave it to Tndhishthira, saying : — Tud- 
hishthira is now the Maharaja, and it becomes him. to wear 
' this jewel upon his head/*^ So Tudhishthira wore the jewel on 

his head, and it appeai'ed as resplendent as the sun, and all 
the people cried out : — Long live Maharaja Tudhishthira! 
Procession of Meanwhile Maharaja Dhritardshtra, together with his 

rajafwithSm Gdndhari, and his brother's widow Kunti, and all the * 
household, to wouieu of the family, set nut to behold the field of Knruk- 
Kurukshetra. shetra where the great war had been fought between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. And as they journeyed they 
Their intciricw met with the three warriors, Aswatthdma, Eadpa, and Krita- . ' 
surviving warn- y aimau, -who had woi’ked such terrible mischief in the camp 
rava armies, , of the Pdudavas. And the three men said to Dhritardshtra ; . 

— Tour sons engaged in a desperate war, and are now gone 
to the mansions of Indra ] and our whole army is destroyed, : 
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and \vc aro (ho only three sumvoi'rf.” Jvripa then Kaid to history op 
CJ andhari: — “0 Kani, your sons liavo loughfc so bravely^ ih^-tYi. 
that they are now cnjoyinir huiininess and nlory in the man- 

,.‘V 1 r ,, . ,r I 1 TIicKaumas 

sjons oi Indra: Lament not lliereloro lor tliom ! iNor have ^aul tohavo 

, , , • 1 • ■ 1 1 T ><> tlio 

the Pandavas obtained an easy victory, tor we throe entered iif-noiiof inam, 

. .-Ill- Ixoii'tJ tlu-v 

ilieir camp in the niirht tune, and .slew their sons and iiiaiu* lud auii n.Aa- 

1 - . iHtj twily. 

ol' their heroes ; lake comtort iheretore and peniiit us to 
depart, for we are Hying for onr lives from the Pandavas.” 

So .saying the three took their leave and proceeded towards 
the river Ganges ; and on their way they jiarted from each 
other and followed three ditferenb directions ; and then it 
\vas that Arjuua came up with Aswatthama, and took from 
him iho jewel. 


The terrible picture tvliich the foregoing narra- RovicrofUio’, 

, -- oo fortgohiJ? ht<)r>* 

live call.s up to tlic nnngniation coinpri.scs, perlmp.s, 

sonic of the mo.sfc graphic scones in the liistory of 

the war. After nuiu)'’ days of battle and slaughter, ApiK^ai^ucu of 

the plain of Kuridcshetra was us silent as death. Kumk'.htir.i on 

The .sounding of war-shells, the beating of drums, 

the shouts of combatants, and the shrieks <}f the 

wounded, had pa.sscd away. The plain was covered 

with the corpses of the fallen ; and amongst them 

the dying Ghicftaiix of the Kauravas was lying upon 

tlio bare earth iu mortal agony of mind and body, 

but thii'sting like a wounded tiger for the blood of 

his enemies. iMcantimo, the triumphant Pdndavas 

and their party wore reposing in two camps on either 

side of the lake ; tho live brethren in the deserted 

camp of their defeated enemy, and their family and 

followers in their own camp. Of all tho forces of Passionate de- 

,1 tt* ''‘ -IT . , sire for revenge 

the Jiauravas none remained alive oxcoptnig As- MiiibiteUbv tho 

i iivtrviviiig ivax** 

watthiima and his two associates ; and at evening 
time these tlirco warriors paid a visit to the prostrate 
Duryodhana.. Tlie, talk then was only of revenge. 

Tho dying Raja passionately called ujicn Aswat- - 



uisTouY OP tliiima to go and slay all tlic Pandavas, and, above 
paux ir. . all, to bring bira tlio bead of Bbfma, that lie might 
die without sorrow ; and Aswattbania was ec{ually, 
prepared on bis part to revenge tbe defeat of bis 
Baja and tbe death of bis father. 

Comparison Tlio subsequont vengeance of Aswattbdraa forms, 

between tho ^ 

ASltoua perliaps, one of the most barbarous incidents of theAvar. 
bariiarouslnci- Oiie boi'riblo uiglit has indeed been described, during 
\rar.^ “ which armies mangled and slaughtered each other be- 
neath the glare of torchlight, and carried about with 
ghastly exultation the bleeding heads of friends and 
kinsmen. Again, the scene in which Bhhna drinks 
the blood of his miu’dered enemy is revolting to the 
last degree. But in both cases the passions of the 
combatants were stirred up to the highest pitch by 
the fury of the hand-to-hand struggle. The mas- 
sacre, however, in the camp of the Pandavas was 
widely dilferent. It was revenge inflicted upon 
sleeping and unarmed men, and upon sons instead 
of fathers ; and, perchance, a more hateful form of 
vengeance has scarcely ever been perpetrated.^ 

./ Effect of the At suuset Oil the evening of the last day of the 
thro™Jevour- rn'eat wai', Aswatthduia and his two associates were 
KwattSiSa. sitting beneath' a tree. Aswatthdma was burning 
for wholesale vengeance, whilst smarting tmder a 
sense of weakness and helplessness. To a ' rude 
warrior, who implicitly believed in omens as lesso^is 
or warnings, the incident of an owl pouncing upon 
the birds, one at a time, as they were sleeping upon 
a tree, could not fall to produce a marvellous effect, 
“Thus,” he cried, “will I slay the Pandavas!” 
•He accordingly entered the Pdndava camp, leaving 

^ A scene soraowliat similar is to be found in Homer (Iliad, Book s.), where 
Diomed and TJlysscs surprise tbe Thracian camp. ' , ’ ' 
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liis two companions to guard the only means of history op 
entrance or exit. Then followed the attack upon ' 

the sleeping Dhrishta-dyumnaj the slaughter of the 
naked man, the midnight panic, the horrible confu- 
sion of friends and foes, the escape of the murderer 
with the five heads of the sons of the Pdndavas, 
and the dreary walk over the plain at early morn- 
ing, when the first light of dami just disclosed the 
wolves and jackals who were still feasting upon the 
bodies of the slain. 

But another scene was yet to follow, which no peasuro of gra- 
one could have portrayed or imagined saving an 
Oriental bard who could fully sympatliize in the joy 
of gratified revenge. In the dim light of early 
morning the three warriors once more stood by the 
side of the dying Eaja. For a brief interval Dur- 
yodhana was deceived. For a brief interval he was 
led to believe that the heads of his hated kinsmen 
were before him; and forgetting his wounds and 
losses, he rejoiced in the completeness of liis re- 
venge. He took the supposed skull of his murderer, 
and crushed it between his hands ; and then the 
truth suddenly flashed upon him. The light of the 
rising sun fell upon the countenances of the dead, 
and he saw that the heads were those of the sons 
and not of the fathers. Thus his joy was tmmed 
tp the deepest grief, and he leaned- upon the knees 
of Kritavarman, and exjDired in an agony of 
sorrow. 

The concluding portion of the narrative of As- Mytiurai char-! 

^ ■*- acter of the fable 

watthdma’s revenge has been so hopelessly falsified 
:by the Brahmanical compilers that it is wanting not 
only in poetical justice but in human interest. 

The story of Aswatthama’s jewel or amulet appears 
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to be a myth. Probably in the original tradition 
Bhima pursued Aswattlulma to the death, and 
brought his head to Dj-aupadf. As, however, 
Aswatthdma is said to have been a Brdhman, the 
fable of the jeivel has apparently taken the place of 
the story of the murder; as the slaughter of a 
Brdhman would be especially od’ensivo to the Brah- 
manical compilers. 



CHAPX’ER XIV. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF THE LIVING AND BURIAL 
OF THE DEAD. 


A NEW scene now opens in the story of the nisroiiY or 
]\Iaha Bharata, namel)^, tlie reconciliation betAveen 
the blind Maliaraja and the men who had murdered ..vitompts to 
ins sons, i lus roconciliation is saici to nave been MaiKMawitu 
previously eflccted by Krishna during his night visit n.vuiicni oirarts 
to Hastinapur ; but, as already indicated, this portion 
of the narrative appears to be an interpolation of 
modern date. Like most of tho inytlneal atcoimts 
of Krishna it contains some beautiful expressions ot 
sympathy ; but at the same time it is evident tliat 
such a mission would be ill-timed and useless. It is 
also worthy of remark that a similar visit is ascribed 
to the officious Vydsa, and is of course equally 
mythical in its origin and character. Indeed, tho 
language of both Krishna and Vyasa is strained and 
artificial. It is iuiiiossiblo to conceive tiiat iiarents, <>/■ 

whose sons were still lying ucad upon the field 
battle, could be consoled by tho assurance that tliosca^^^^" 
sons had perished ill consequence ot their injustice; 
or by the still more extravagant assurance that tlw 
murderers would fake tho places of those sons, a«d 
would' jirovc themselves to be ei’en 
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TUB MAHA BlIAUATA. 


HISTORY OP obedient, Such an idea may bo justly regarded as 
idur h. the ignorant conception of some Bralimaiiical coin- 
wnui^ramiw phoi*) wlio had led a life of celibacy, and ^vho was 
utterly unable to realize that enduring aftcction and 
comi)iicM. unreasoning devotion which the true mother . feels 
interviow bu- foi’ the worst of liGi' sons. But tlio story of the in- 

twecu tiia Pdfi- . 

tiav:w audtho teiTiGw uetweGii the Maluiraia and tlic randavas on 

iVl:Lnuraj:t on llio ^ 

diiy after tiio t)attlo sccius to fall imdoi’ a different 

Necessity for a Category, The Pdndavas wore victors who had 
ciiiatiou. established their claim to tho Raj against the sons of 
the Mahdraja by force of arms, but who were yet 
desirous of appearing to ho on good terms with the 
Mahdraja whose sovereignty they would be expected 
to acknowledge. The Mahdraja, on the other hand, 
although nominally the Sovereign, was virtually tho 
representative of the defeated p>arty, and his very life 
was at the mercy of the conquerors. Thus wdiilst a 
real reconciliation was perhaps impossible, a feigned 
reconciliation was absolutely indispensable to .both 
parties'^ Accordingly, it will be seen that the Pdn- 
davas prostrated themselves in turns at the feet of 
the Mahdraja and the. Rdnf, and that some sort of 
explanation or, apology was offered and accepted ; 
RcaKceun|^of but the real feelings of the bereaved parents will be 
andidni. ' readily perceived from an attemjit of tlie Mabdraja 

; to crush Bhtma in his embrace, and from the sudden 

shriek of the Rdnt that the smell of her son was upoi} 
them. 

narrative of this reconciliation, real or 
feigned, is as follows : — 

The p.\naava9. Meantime Tndliislzfcliira liad beard that Malntraia DLri- . 

accompanied by ^ 

Ki-isiina go out tarasatra iiad left the city of Hastindpur for the field of hat- 
Maharaja. tie j and be went forward to meet bim, accompanied by bis . 

brethren and. by Kiislina, and by Draupadi, and by all tbe 
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womou of •Dla-i^lita-ilyumua. And after a ^vlviloJ Yudliiali- history op 
thira saw tlic Malifirajti appro;icliing; and all tlio 'vvomou of 
the Kuitnivas accompanied tlio.3fahuraja, and rent the air 
with their iaiueutatious ; and Yudhishthira passed by the 
Women, and went on to the itaharaja, and fell at his feet. Prostrate them- 
Then the other Pundavas, each one declaring his name to Uie 

the blind .Maharaja, fell at his feet in like manner. And 
Uhritanishtra embraced Yudhishthira, and said: — “ Whore Thp Haiiaraja 

^ calls for hhlma, 

Now i\s it wa.s well kiiowu that Blmiiii hau ^ iiw 

iuiapi Hi lus 

slain Duryodliana, as well as a great number of the sous of 
Dhritai-ashtra, Krishna had been fearful of introducing him, 
lost the aged IMaluiraja shonld vent his wrath upon him. 

And it so happened that in former days Duvyodhana had 
ordered to be made an image of Bhima, upon which imago 
he was accustomed to try his strength ; and when the Ma- 
haraja culled for Bhima, Krishna gave him this imago, and 
said ; — “ Here is Bhima.” Then the Maharaja opened his Cru^u« tho 
arms, and under preteuco of embi-aciug Bhima, ho crushed anils 
the imago to pieces ; and he then fell down c.vhausted and umrdc^'of bis 
fainting, with blood issuing from his mouth. After a long Repents tho 
time he came to himself and began to weep j and when those 
around him asked why he wept, ho replied : — ” Bhiuia was 
as one of my own sons, and his death has not bronght any 
of my other sous to life, and I have slain him to no purpose.'^ 

Then Sanjaya, his charioteer, wlio stood by, told him ^Yhat Undeceived by 
Krishuti had done, and how it ivas not Bhima that he had 
crushed, but tho iron imago which Duryodliana had made. 

And Dhritunishti'a tui'ucd to Krishna, and said : — “ 0 Krish- 
na, you have done excellently well.'” Ho then called for the Embraces tho 
five brethren one by one, and again embraced themj andumi.'^^ 
when Bhima presented himself, the IMaharaja laughed, and 
said : — “ MTiat if I should now give j’ou another squeeze ? ” 

Bhima replied ; — “ I am youi‘ slave, and if you order me I 

tnll be my own executioner.” Dhritaiiishti-a said: — “You Thorccouci]i.a- 

jire now all my sous, and tho only remaining childi-en of my 

brother Piindu : All that has happened to my sons -was of 

their owm seeking, and arose from their envy against you.'’^ 

And Dhritai-ushtra began to weep again, and Yudhisli- 
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drank tlio 
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saiia, 

Dhima's denial. 


iidhishthlra 
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self. 


Gfmdlidri sends 
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their mother 
Kuuti. 


Joy of Kunti. 


tliiva and Krislma and all ilio otliors began to weep with 
liim. 

After tills Yudliislitliira and bis brotbers^ togetbor with 
Krishna, took leave of tbo Maburaja and proceeded to wait 
upon Giindlidri. Yudbisbtbira advanced and kissed her feet, 
and sbo took him in her nrnis, and tlioy both wept aloud. 
Gundbavi then said : — Tbo siiioll of Diuyodbuua is upon 
you all ; and screaming out sbo fell down in a swoon. 
Wbon sbo recovered Yudbisbtbira said to bor : — " 0 inotbor, 
it must bo dear to you that wo bad no altornativo in tbo 
affair of Duryodbanaj for wbat could wo do when bo would 
not alloAv us bread to eat as tlio condition of our service ? ” 
Gandliuri replied : — •“ Say nothing, 0 Raja, about it, for I 
know that yon speak only wbat is truo and right, and that 
all which has bofallon my sons was but tbo fruit of tboir 
refusal to take tbo advice of myself and my husband; and 
now that they are gono, may God preserve you to mo in the 
room of Duiyodhana.^^ Aijima thou came and kissed bor 
feet, as did Bbiina also ; and Giindlifiri said to Bbima : — 
“You drank tbo blood of my son Dubsiisaua.'’^ Bbima 
replied : — “ No, I did not drink it : I took some of it in my 
bandstand rubbed it about my face, but I did not drink it; 
and I only said that I di-ank it for tbo sake of frightening 
the others^''’ At this moment Raja Yudbisbtbira stopped 
foinvard, and laid bis bead at the feet of Giindbfiri, and said : — • . 
“ 0 mother, it was I who killed your sons, aix'dido you lay 
all the blame upon mo, and say nothing- ,nu tbo others.'^ 
Gandbdri then asked for Braupadi, and said to her ; — “ You 
and I are in the same affliction, for your sous also are slain ; 
but wbat can I do ? There is no remedy against the behests 
of the great god Siva.’’^ She then said to Yudbisbtbira and 
bis brethren; — “It is now nearly fourteen years since yoiir 
mother Kunti bad the pleasure of seeing you : Go now and 
see her ! ■’^ And the five Piindavas wont accordingly ;. and 
when Kunti beard that her sons wore comins: sbo fainted 
for joy; and when Yudbisbtbira and bis brethren came up/ 
and found her in that condition, Yudbisbihira took bold of 
bis motbei-^s band, and after a time she came to herself. 
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And tlie sons of Knnti came and laid their heads at her feet history op 
ono by onOj and she embraced and kissed each of them in ' 

turn/'and ^Yept at seeing the wounds they had received in 

the great war. . Then Draupadi approached her, and Kimti, lay their heads 
knowing that her children had been so lately slain^ wept for Affeetim; meet- 
her ; and Draupadi laid her head at Kuntf s feet and fainted 
away, and when she recovered, both the ladies wept so 
abundantly that all the bystanders were moved to tears. 

Meantime Gdndhdri came forward with all the widows of 
her sons who had been slain, and she said to Draupadi : — Gdndhdri pioni- 
“"Weep not, my daughter, for your sorrows are not greater J^raupadr 
than mine : We cannot tell what is decreed by fate: Thank - 
God that the war' is over, and weep not for the dead : Let 
us now perform the necessaiy rites for the souls of the de- 
parted.” 

The foregoing narrative requires no comment. Review* of the 

^ - foregoing naxra- 

A general truthfulness to human nature is perceptible ‘ive. 
throughout. The story of the image said to have 
been made of Bhhna may appear somewhat apocry- 
phal, but yet is not altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability.^ 

The next scene, which comprises the lamenta- Narrative of the 

^ funeral cere- 

tions of the women on the field, of battle, and the'fg°i*^'®^2attte. 
subsequent burning of the dead, is very affecting. 

One point however is open to question. If the war Dit^iatyas re- 
really lasted eighteen days, and the general burning of eighteen 
the bodies did not take place until the day after the 
conclusion of the war, the corpses of those who were 
slhin in the earlier battles must have lain in a state 
of perfect putrefaction. The question, however, is 

. 1 Diiryodlmna is said to liave made an iron image of BMma to try his strength 
upon it ; or he may have made an ordinary figure-head to knock about as a mani- 
festation of. his hatred to^va^ds the original. In Mr Dickens* novel of “ The Old 
Curiosity Shop/* Quilp, the evil character of the story, purchases an old wooden 
figure of an Admiral, to represent Kit, w*hom he hates ; and he strikes and muti- 
lates the image accordingly. The incident is true to human nature, and .merely 
exhibits the natiunl force of the imagination. A mob will in like manner bum 
the effigy of the object of them detestation. ‘ ' 
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not an important one, and may bo loft unsolved. 
The narrative is as follows : — 

After tins all.tlio women dishevelled their haii’,'"ajid 
oifered up loud lamcutatiouSj aud proceeded to the fatal plain 
of Kurukshetra ; aud there they behold the dead bodies of 
their husbands aud fathers, sons aud brothers, who had 
been slaiu iu the war. And each of tho women went, and 
sat dowTi by tbo remains of bim whom slio bad most loved, 
and whoso death had caused her tho greatest atUiction. 
And Gundhari and Kunti, accompanied b}' Yudliishthira and 
Krishna, wont to tho dead body of Duryodhana j and when 
Gdndhfiri saw that it was her own son, she fell down in. a 
swoon ; and after a long interval she revived, aud said : — 
The vnsQ and the learned always used to sit round this 
son of mine, and nearly all the Eajas of the earth took their 
stations near him, and prided themselves on it as a promo- 
tion, but tbis night tho" jackals alone bave been his cour- 
tiers.'’'’ The widow of Dm-yodhana likoAvise camo with her 
hair dishevelled, and placed her husband^s bead ujDon lior 
lap, and seated herself .there j and Gandhuri said; — "This 
woman, whom neither sun nor moon were once worthy to 
look upon, see how she now sits here hare-headed ! There 

too was the widow of the son of Duryodhana, and the widow 
of Kama, and the widow of Abhimanyn, and many others ; 
and Gundhdri and all those Avidows bemoaned tbeir several 
relations with so many tears, that none of those who were 
present could refrain from joining them in weeping. 

After this, Mahdraja Dhritardshtra said to Tudlush- 
thira : — " My son, he pleased now to order that all the dead 
bodies should be burned.'^ And Dhritardshtra aud Tudbish- 
thha jointly requested Vidura to superintend the pcrfoi'm- 
ance of the ceremony. And Yidura, who was the uncle of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas, and Sanjaya, the charioteer of 
the Mahdraja, and Yuyutsu, the only surviving son of tho 
Mahdraja, and Dhaumya, the family priest of the Pdndavas, 
all went out together to the field of battle. And they 
collected a large quantity of sandal and other odorifeiwis 
woods, aud sweet oils, to form a pile on which to bmn tho 
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boilic.H of tlio principal warriors, sucli as Duryoclliuiia, Kama, iiistoiiy oi» 
xVbhiinanyu, Droua, and others ; and they also collected many 

tIiousair<l mulo-loads of faggots and oil to burn tho bodies of — 

tho.se of inferior note. And they ordered all tho surviving neaiiiMiUasof 

charioteers of those llujas who liad been slain, to go through nizod ily their*’* 

t he plain ami point out tho corpses of their rcspoctivo masters, 

so that such itajas might bo burned seiJarately according to 

their rank. And they took with them a thousand cart-loads 

of cloths, some fine and others coarse, to wrap up tho dead 

bodies before burning. Then Vidura, and those apiJointcd 

with him, went over the plain of Kurukshetm ; and they 

first took up with all reverence and ceremony tho corpse of 

Duryodhana and burned it. Next tho Itajas of tKo first numiiif; of tho 

rank were wrapped in lino linen and burned with perfumes j 

;ind amongst these wore tho other sons of Dhritanishtra, 

and the sons of Draupadi, and iVbhiman}'!!, and Drona, and 

Kama, and the greater Itajas, such as Haja Drupada and his 

son Dhrishta-dyumna, and Raja Yirata, and Raja Jayadratha, 

and Raja Balya, and many others. WTien this burning had 

been aecomplished they kindled a mighty firo and biumod Burning of tho 

all tho remaining bodies therein. After this, Yudhishthira hodic"!*"° 

and his brethren, accompanied by Krishna, wont to Jiatho in Ganpt"fand'’° 

tlie Gauges according to tho rule ; and taking up a handful 

of water for each kinsman that had been slain in tho battio, 

they sprinkled it in the name of tho deceased j and Yudhish- 

tliira, at tho recpiost of his mother Kuuti, sprinkled somo 

water in tho name of Karmi. And Raja Yudliishthira and Sorrow of YuU- 

his brother Aijuna grieved very much for tho death of Apunafiw tho 

Kama ; and tho Raja ordered great charities to bo distributed 

in tho name of Kama, and ho took under his own protection 

till Kamazs women and young children, and provided for all 

his remaining dependents. And ho called for one of Kama’s 

sons, who was sixteen years of ago, and wept in his presence 

very much for tho death of Karna ; and he gave him a large Kiu.infis of 

separate cstablishmout and estate, and paid more atteniiou 

to him than ho did to his omi sous ; tvud he placed him 

under Arjuua to teach him ai'chery and all other military 

exorcises. And ho showed also errea: tenderness and aiiec- 
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HISTORY OP tion to the rest of Karna^s children^ and entertained Ms 
w’idovp's with all the kindness of a near kinsman. But when 
i) ~ ti f ' ti i — ~ principal wife of Kama, and mother of most of his child- 

chtefwifeof ren, heard of the death of her husband, she heaved a deep 
. sigh and expired j and the rest of Karna^s widows were bet- 
, ter provided for by Tndhishthii’a than even his o^vn women, 

and they had regular appointments for their maintenance. , 

Review of tiia The pictui’e fumlshed 63^ the foregoing, narrative 

foregouis narra-* ^ r* 

'in|o/the\iauf' Duming ot the slam apparently reiers to a 

Refers to an rei'Y ancioat period of Hindi! history. The promi- 
period. nent features are indicated with* a realism which 
seems to have appertained to the original tradition ; 
— ^the poor widows, with their long black hair dis- 
hevelled over their faces, sitting in an agony of grief 
by the corpses of those they loved ; the charioteers 
searching over the plain for the remains of their 
masters; the dead bodies wrapped in cloths and 
burning with oils and perfumes upon the funeral 
SiUi no^sTtSfac- pHes.^ But there is no reference to the hateful Sati, 

tory allusion to * ' 

tlio Braiimaiis. ^ 

^ A more detailed account of the funeral ceremonies of the ancient Hindds 
will ho found in the Rhinhyana, and will consequently appear in the second 
volume of the present work. The whole ceremony hears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the burning of Hector, which has thus been felicitously translated by 
the Earl of Derby (Iliad, Book xxiv.) : — 

At length the aged Priam gave command : 

^ Haste now, ye Trojans, to the city bring- 
Good store of fuel/ nt ¥ ^ ^ 

He said : — and they the oxen and the mules 
Yoked to the wains, and from the city thronged : 

Nine days they laboured, and brought back to Troy 
Good store of wood; but when the tenth day's light 
Upon the earth appeared, weeping, they horoj 
Pi*avo Hector out ; and on the funeral pile 
Laying the glorious dead, applied the torch. 

Yrniile yet the rosy-hngered morn was young' 

Round noble Hector's pyre the people pressed; 

'Wken all were gathered roundj and closely thronged, 

First on the burning mass, as far as spread 
The range of fire, they poured the ruddy 'wine, 

.. And quenched the flames : his brctliren then and friends 
^7cepi^g, the hot tears flowing down their cheeks. 
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no burning of the widows with their deceased hus- 
bands'; and it is somewhat remarkable that the 
Brilhmans do not appear to have oflSciated upon the 
occasion. The only point 'however which requires 
explanation, is the extraordinary liberality and kind- 
ness displayed by Yudhishthira towards the family 
of Kama. It should however be remembered that 
according to the myth already indicated, Kama was 
the son of Kunti before her marriage to Pandii; 
and consequently these details may have been in- 
serted to prove that Yudhishthira was not wanting 
in duty to the family of his deceased elder brother. 


Collected from the pile the Tvliitened bones ; 

These in a golden cashet they enclosed, 

^ ‘ And o’er it spread soft shaxvls of pm*ple d 5 *e ; 

Then in a grave they laid it, and in haste 
AYith stone in ponderous masses covered o’er; 

And raised a mound.” 

In the historic period a considerable refinement vras introduced by the Greeks, 
inasmuch as the bodies of the slain Averc not burned but buried. Thus the 
Athenians vrho fell at Marathon Avere interred on the field of battle ; whilst the 
bodies of those who fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian war 'jyere pre- 
served, and ultimately arranged in coffins of cypress wood, according to tribes, 
and publicly buried with every honour iu tbc fairest suburb of the city. — 
Thucydides, Book ii. c. 31, ct scq^ 
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THE MAllA JilJAHATA. 


INDIA. 

I’AUT ir. 


itiS'l’OiiY OP soinblcil Bvillimana woro OHragcd, but tliuy hung down tbfdr 
beads with sliamo and .said iiotliing'. And Raja Yudln.sU- 
tbiva was very iniicb dejeeted at what Oliurvtlka bud said, 

. and in very mild terms bo asked the J3rahiiuiu.s I'or ibrgivc- 

iiess, and requested tbem not to put biin to shame, and even 
oll'crod to pub an end to liis own lilb il’ tliuy desired it. The 
. Brabmaus replied ; — “ 0 Baja, avo have .said nothing against 
you, bub wish you all joy and bappinos.s : Tbi.s ])er.jon is not 
a Brubman ; bo is a wicked Iriond of Duryodhana in dis- 
guise : Hi.s namo is Cblirviika, and bo is a Bak.sba.sa by 
birth,; Liston not to him, for bo has spoken falsebood.s ! ” 
ouArvAUa So sayiug, tbo Brubmaus looked upon Cliarvaka Avitli angry 
n.n(;ryc.vosor ovos, and bo foil upon tbo ’ground like a tree struck by 

tho Draumuiw. / " i i < 

hgbtnmgj and Avas burnt to asbos Aipon tlio, spot. 

GratificaUoii of Now Avbon -Yudbislitbira saAV that tbo Brahmans Avero 

at the .icfiiu- truly desirous that bo should rule the Eaj, bo Avas much 

«r/timiaiis 111 hia plouscd : and bo cast aside all molanclioly, and seated him- 
inauguration. **■ .... 

Euthronca solf upoa tlio golclou tliroiio mfcli a dicorful liearb, and witli 
i>rc8^ic!rof turned toAvards tlio oast. And in front of liiui sat 

roiiitious nna Knyluia and Sutyald upon seats of gold; ^vliilst upon either 
side of him sat Bhuna and Arjuna upon golden carpets. At 
a little vlistanco olf sat his mother Kuuti ujion a tjirouo of. 
ivoiy^ with IsTakula and Sahadova on each side of her. And 
Maharaja Dhritarfishtra and his younger brother Vidura, 
and the priest Dhaumya, took their seats upon carpets as 
bright as flame; and near the Maharaja sat his Eaui 
Gandhfiri, and his only surviving son Yuyutsu. And when 
they woro all seated^ Yudhishthira was solemnly inaugurated 
Raja by Dhaumya the Bidliman, who was the family priest 
of the Pfmdavas. And rico^ which had been burnt by tho 
sun^ and white flowers^ and pieces of earthy and gold, silvet, 
and precious stones, were all brought before the now Raja, 
and ho touched them according to the custom. And fire, 
and milk, ,and honey, and ghee, and tho sacred shell, and 
loaves and twigs of sacred trees, wore aU brolight in like 
manner, and duly placed before Raja Yudhishthira. And 
golden pots, and silver pots, and copper pots, and earthen 
pots, and pots made of precious stones, wore all filled with 
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water from all tlio sacred places^ and arranged for tlio cere- 
mony. And Dliaumyaj tlie family priest of the PtludavaSj 
solemnly performed all the rites of inauguration under the 
direction of Krishna. And Dhaumya prepared a high place 
on which to offer sacrificej and he Irindled the fire for the 
ofierings. And a tigePs skin was opened out before the 
sacrificial fire, and Tudhishthu-a and his wife Draupadi took 
their seats thereon ; and Dhaumya prepared the homa for 
the propitiation of the gods, and poured it upon the sacred 
fii’e. After this the five purifydng articles which are pro- 
duced from the sacred cow, namelj’’, the milk, the curds, the 
ghee, the urine, and the ordure, were brought up by 
Krishna, and the Maharaja, and by the four brethren of 
Tndhishthira, and poured by them over the heads of 
Yudhishthira and Draupadi : and then, in like manner, they 
all brought up the pots of sacred waters, and poured the 
waters over the heads of the new Eaja and his wife. And 
when this was done the music began to sound, and fill the 
air mth hai’monious strains, and the bards and eulogists 
raised their voices and chaunted aloud the praises of Eaja 
Yudhishthira and the glory of his mighty forefathers. 

Kow all this while Eaja Yudhishthii-a was in ifo way 
moved by all the honom-s thus bestowed upon him. Neither 
did he exult in his inauguration, nor was he elevated by the 
praises of the bards and eulogists. He underwent all the 
ceremonies with calmness and patience, and manifested 
neither signs of sorrow nor signs of joy. And when the 
. rites had all been performed, he rose up and distributed 
without stint, and in the greatest profusion, the richest and 
most valuable presents to all the Brahmans who had as- 
sembled at his inauguration. 

O 

In tliis manner TndliislitHra was installed Eaja in Ms 
ancestral Eaj of Bliarataj and wlien tlie installation was 
over^ and tlie gifts liad been distributed^ be addi-essed tbe 
Brabinans in tbe following language : — Tbe sons of 
Pandu^ wbetbertbey possess any goodquabties or not^ must 
still consider tbemselves very fortunate^ 0 Brabmans^ at 
being so mucb praised by you; and *it is proper tbat you 
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lUSTORY ov fjlioultl granc to iny.st'll' and my bretlirmi any favour vdiirli 

• ytidinnija JJhriiara.dilra ia our fatlier, 

and wo adoro him an wo do our mont aiiporior goda; If, 

fclioi’oforo, yon wfsJi to .servo mo or jay brothnm, yon cannot 
do that bettor tluiu l)y placing yonr.solvo.s undor ilio rule oi 
tho !Mahar.ija^ and endeavouring to promote hi.s v/cU'aro: I 
mysciriivo only tor thrtt purpo.-io, now that I have .slahiali my 
kin.smon ; and if yon have any regard fur me or my partVj 
. you will show the same ro.spect to tho -Maharaj.a as you did 

whilst tho Ivuuvavas were idivo : Ilo is our sujjorior lord, 
and tho ruler of thu Pandavas and their Paj ; Purget not 
my special vccpiest that you Hhould soiwo him.’'’ So saying 
Yudhishthira dismissed tho Brahmans. 

neviflvy of tho Tlio foi'cgoing itarrativo refers to two distinct 
the. " descriptions, wliieli may perhaps bo best cmisidercd 
nni“fc namely, lirst the procession from the 

field of battle to the royal palace at ITastinapur; 
and, secondly, the inauguration of Yudhi-shtinra as 
Yuvaraja, or as a Euja ruling the people in tho name 
of the Maharaja. 

The description of tho return of Yudhishthira to 
the palaco will bo readily realized by all who aro 
familiar with the Coiu'ts of Hindu Eajas. The 
especial emblems of Hindu sovcrcignt}’ arc tho 
umbrella and tho chamara. The umbrella may be 
called a canopy ; but it in no way resembles the 
canopy which is raised over the throne in European 
Courts ; but may be described as a largo umbrclju, 
richl}^ decorated with gold and je\ycds, and often ex- 
ceedingly beautiful in design and workmanship. 
The chdmara is tho tail of a Thibet ox, wdiich is 
fixed into a handle, and employed to drive away 
flies. The picture is now complete. The Raja sitting 
in state in a chariot or car drawn by sixteen white 
Iiorsos. Tlie royal' umbrella held over his head, 
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glittering and sparkling in the bright . light of an history of 
Indian sun. A'chdmara of white haii's waving on paetii. 
either side to keep off the flies, and at the same , time' 
adding pomp and significance to the scene. The 
bards and eulogists accompanying- the chariot, 
chaunting in barba-rous strains the praises of the 
new Sovereign, as the Raja of Rajas, the descendant 
of the gods, the wise, the mighty, and the victorious. 

Other Chieftains follow in chariots, or in nondescript 
seats borne on the shoulders of men. Glittering 
flags of every variety' are adding to the gaiety of 
the scene ; and garlands of flowers are hanging 
from every house and tree, as special signs of 
popular rejoicing.^ 

The protest of Chdrvdka after Yudhishthira’s vlk^a^iSc^n. 
arrival at the palace is somewhat curious. He is teSedMarfUe 

• T/T 1 ’T • 1 blow against 

said to nave been a itaksnasa in disguise, and a tbosectofcuar- 

^ vikaa. 

warm friend of Duryodhana, but he also stands as 
the representative of a later heterodox sect, known 
as the Gharvdkas. It seems, therefore, not hniiro- 
bable that the reference to Chdrvcika is an interpola- 
tion of the Brahmanical compilers, introduced for 
the controversial purpose of exhibiting the heretic ' 
as the ally of Duryodhana and enemy of Yudhish- 
thira, who was justly destroyed by the angry glance 
of the Bi’cihmans. 


^ Sucli scenes as tliose described above are frequent at Hindti Courts, or at 
audiences granted to Eajas by the A^iceroy of India. The Eaja and his attendant 
Cliieftains are an*ayed in cloth of gold, and radiant with jewels. The c!i Hindu 
car, or rath; may be replaced by an elephant or a European caranche ; tnt iha 
cliCinialas, the eulogists, and the banners are all there. (?±er insi^^nia seem to 
have been added in modern times, such as Chobdais cr sErir and arore all 
a large hookah. The hookah indeed is regardsi ns a emrlsm -ef cigniry, 

and is kept alight, and occasionally smoked d~z.r hhs ; the hcokah* 

bearer carrying the bowl on the seat by the side-rdnia: nrhEn nhe Eaja 

sita in .the carriage and smokes through a Imr iron zklrly nnammial mhe. 
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HISTORY OP The description of the inauguration of Yudhish- 
p,vaT II. thirais very suggestive. Most of the ceremonies are 

Secondly, the performed at the installation of modern Eajas ; 

: YuSushudiaf and indeed the Mahd Bhdrata is generally regarded as 

ti°e'ntiStV”ofthe autlioi’ity upoii the subject. It is, however, diffi- 

detaus. gg^y ’^lietbep the ceremonies were actually per- 

formed in the case of Yudhishthii’a, or whether they 
are hot to be treated as later interpolations, , intro- 
duced for the purpose of bringing the old tradition 
into conformity with modern Brahmanical rites. 

Apparent origin The enthrohino^ of Yudhishthira with his face to- 

of the various ^ ^ . 

ccremouiea. -^ards the east, or sunrise, may probably be a relic 
of the old worship of the Sun. The introduction of 
Krishna appears mythical for reasons already stated. 
The touching of rice, flowers, earth, gold, silver, and 
jewels seems to be an assertion of sovereignty. The 
offering of milk, honey, and ghee is Vedic. The 
sacred shell is an emblem of the god Vishnu. The 
leaves and .twigs of trees, and the pots of water from. 
sacred rivers, appear to belong to some old fetische 
rites which have been adopted by the Brdlimans. 
The tiger’s skin is a reference to the god Siva, who 
is generally represented as sitting or lying upon the 
skin in question. The offering of the homa, and the 
pouring of the five purifying articles produced from 
the cow upon the heads of the Raja and Rdni, are 
Brahmanical rites, but of very ancient origin, being 
connected with the primitive worship of the cow as 
the giver of milk, butter, and curds. The descrip- 
tion of the patience of Yudhishthira, his perfect tran- 
quillity, and his profound respect for the Brdhmans, 
may perhaps be treated as interpolations of the 
Brahmanical compilers. The significance, however,, 
of these several rites can only be fully explained by 
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* reference to tlie different religions, and will accord- 
ingl}?- be discussed hereafter.^ 


' The following description of the ceremonies to bo performed at the inanguva* 
tion of Uajns is taken from the Agni Purdua. 

‘‘ A Baja should appoint a family priest and astrologer, wise counsellors, and 
a Bdni possessed of duo accomplishments ; at tho period appointed by the-astrol- 
ogcr or upon the death of his predecessor, ho should make preparations for his 
coronation. Tho person to bo crowned should he bathed with Tila (sesimum 
oricntalc) ami white mustard (that is, with water in which these have been 
steeped), and the astrologer and Purohita should proclaim his title when he should 
bti seated on an auspicious throne ; he should then hold out hopes of prosperity to 
his subjects, and set prisoners at liberty. Previous to the coronation the family 
priest should perform the iUn-drlsanti, a sacrifice made in honour of Indra to 
secure prosperity. The Baja should fast the day before tho coronation, and on 
the next offer oblations upon the firc'which is upon the altar, attended with tho 
recitation of mantras sacred to Yishuu, Indra, Surya, Yiswadeva, and Chandra* 
This ceremony tends to prolong tho life, and is productive of religious merit and 
prosperity. The golden water-pot called Aparagita, or tending to render one in- 
visible, which is placed on the right side of the sacrificial fire, and receives the 
remains of the oblations of ghee, should be worshipped with flowers and sandal- 
paste. Good fortune attends tho Baja if the flame tm*n round to the right, if it 
appear like pure gold when heated, occasion a sound like that of a number of 
cars, or of the clouds ; wdicn there issues no smoke, hut a fragrant vapour, and 
when it is of the form of a swastika (particular kind of temple, etc.) ; if the flame 
be clear and raging, without emitting any sparks ; and if no cats, deer, or birds, 
pass between tho fire and the performer of the ceremony. 

“ The Baja should ckvause his head with earth brought fi;om mountain-tops ; 
his two ears with earth from the tops of white ant-hillocks, and his fa^e with that 
of .a Yishuu Maridapa, or a house in which that deity is worshij)ped. He should 
cleanse his neek with earth from Indra* s temple ; his bosom udth that from the 
court-yard of the palace ; his right hand with that raised by the tusks of ele- 
phants ; his left hand with tliat raised by the horns of bulls ; liis hack Avith tho 
earth of a tank; his belly with that of a place Avherc two rivers meet; his two 
sides Avith that of the two opposite sides of a river ; his buttocks A\dth that of the 
door of a brothel; his thighs ^nth the earth of the spot on which the sacri- 
fice has been performed; bis knees Avith that of a coAV-house; his legs with that 
of a stable; and his feet with that Iroin the Avhcels of a car. 

The Baja being then seated on a splendid throne, his hea^ should he Avoshed 
with Pancha GaA^a (milk, curds, ghee, and the urine and dung of a cow). The 
lour ministers of the Baja belonging to the fom* classes shall afterwards bathe the 
Baja, viz. the Brfihmau Avith ghee filled in a golden pot, standing on the east 
side; tho Ixshatriya with milk filled in a silver pot, standing on the south side ; 
the Yaisya Avith curds filled in a copper pot, standing on the west side ; and the 
Sudra Avith Avater filled in an earthen pot,, standing on the north side. An emi- 
nent Brhhman sliould then bathe the Baja and Bfini Avith honey; a Brfihman, 
Avho sings the Sama Yeda, should bathe them with Avatcr and some kusa grass ; 
and the family priest, having entrusted the preservation of the sacrificial fire to the 
care of a Sadasya (a bystander, who has to notice and correct mistakes), and re- 
pairing to the golden pot in which the remains of the oblations of ghee hare been 
received, should bathe tho Baja, repeating the incantations Avhich secure the good 
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HISTORY OT* fortune of Raijas. The priest sliould then return to tho altar, and a Brhhraau, 
INDIA. 'who sings the Yajur Yeda, should bathe tho Raja with water in a golden pot, 
Past 1L having a hundred holes, mixed Avith Survanshadi and Mahanshadi (certain classes 
of drugs), ghee, sandahpaste, flowers, the common citron, gems, and kusa grass. 

^ *' The Avater is to be purified by mixing it with the above articles one by one, at- 

tended with the recitation of their respective mantras from the Yajur Yeda. A 
Brhhman, Avho sings the Atharva Yeda, should afterwards mark the head and 
throat of the Raja Avith tho yelloAv pigment, called Gorachana. 

“ After this a great number of Brhhmans having assembled together should 
place a pot filled with Sarvanshadi (a class of drugs), and Avater brought from all 
the Tirtahs (places of pilgrimage), before the Raja, Avhilst lie shall bo fanned Avith 
the tails of the Bosgrunnies, and music and singing be carried on. The Raja shall 
behold the pot, a looking-glass, some ghee, and some other fortunate omens. He 
should then worship Yishnu, Brahma, Indra, and other gods; also the planets and 
elephants. The Purohita being seated on a bed cov'ered with a tiger's hide, the Raja 
should present him Avith a dish of curds and honey, and have his turban bound. The 
turban of the Raja, seated on a bed covered Avith the hides pf a bull, cat, elephant, 
lion, and tiger, should then be bound. The door-keeper is to point out to him his 
. ministers, etc. The Raja should offer cars, goats, sheep, houses, and other gifts 
to his Purohita and the astrologer, and give aAvay various other things to other . 
Brfihmans. Having gone round the sacrificial fire, made obeisance to bis spiritual 
tutor, and touched the back of a bull, he is] to present his Guru Avith cows and 
'clothes. Let him then proceed along the main street on a hox*se or an elephant, 
attended by his forces, and having circumambulated the city re-enter its limits. 
He is to entertain all the persons present, and then dismiss them." — ^Yilson’s 
MSS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of, Bengal. 



CHAPTER XVi: 


THE HORSE SACRIFICE OF RAJA YUDIIISHTnilLV. 

Whem Yuclliislitliira was establislicd in tlieHaj of history of 
Blukata, lio attempted the celebration of a great PAm ii. 
sacrifice known as the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a PerfonmiHCo of 

• 1 T • , 1 Aswniiicillia 

horse. i Ins extraordinar}’- rite bore some resem- 
blance to the Rajasiiya sacrifice, which he had al- 
read)'' performed when he and his bretlnen liad 
cleared the jungle of Khdndava-prastha and founded 
the Rai of Indra-prastha. But whilst the Aswamed- Tho^iswamcdha 
ha seems to have been an assertion of sovereignty thl rlaj “dji. 
over conquered Rajas, it was invested with an im- 
portance and significance which were wanting in the 
Rajasiiya. Indeed the performance of an Aswamed- 
ha was a task of peculiar difficulty, whilst it was 
the greatest rite that a Raja could perform. By the 
Rajasiiya a Chieftain seems to have asserted his 
sovereignty over a new and independent Raj. But 
by the Aswamedha he was popularly supposed by 
aii ignorant and childlike people to have asserted liis 
sovereignty over the whole earth ; and by the suc- 
cessful performance of a hundred Aswaiucdhas, it was 
implicitly believed that a mortal Raja would over- 
throw the celestial Raj of Indra, and become at once 
the ruler of the universe and the sovereign of the 
gods. 
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pointed out to the inquisitive inquirer, and doubtless 
would be long preserved in local tradition. 

The Aswamedha thus originally combined the 
idea of conquest and sovereignty with that of a na- 
tional banquet at which the roasted horse might 
have been regarded as a national or imperial dish. 
But, at the same time, the sacrifice was undoubtedly 
invested with a religious significance, which is want- 
ing in the Bajasiiya.’ It was connected with the 
worship of the Sun, which, like the worship of the 
serpent, appears to have been one of the most 
ancient of all religions. The idea that the Sun god 
was carried through the firmament, from his rising 
to his setting, in a golden chariot drawn by fleet 
and invisible steeds, was a favourite conception of 
the Greek hards. Again, Herodotus states explicit- 
ly, -that the Massagetse of High Asia sacrificed 
horses to the Sun, under the idea that the swiftest 
of animals should he offered to the swiftest of 
deitiesi^ In the two Aswamedha hymns in the Big- 
Veda, the horse is regarded as the tyjDe of the Sun, 
and also of Agni, or the deity of fire." At a later, 
but still ancient period, the Aswamedha appears to 

1 Herodotus, Book i, c. 216. 

2 See Eig-Yeda, Suktas clxii. and clsiii., "Wilson's translation, voL ii. pp. 

112 — 125. It must be confessed that the two h}Tnns in question are exceedingly 
obscure. They are undoubtedly ancient, but still they appear to have been com- 
posed in an age of mysticism, long after the primitive age of horse sacrifice, and 
possibly during some temporary revival of the ancient rite. They are replele 
with mysticism, and are wholly wanting in that exultation in victory, and joyous 
anticipation of a feast, which are likely to have found expression in a more primi- 
tive and barbarous period, of which relics are to be found in the legendary narra- 
tive preserved in the Maha Bhfirata. Indeed, in the opening verse of the first of 
the Aswamedha hymns, the worshipper positively deprecates the wrath of certain 
Yedic deities for thus paying reverence to the horse: — ^^Let neither Mitra nor 
Varuna, .Axyaraan, Ayu (i. e. Yayu), Indra, Eibhukshin Prajapati), nor the * 
Maruts censure us, wheu we proclaim in the sacrifice the virtues of the swift horse 
sprung from the gods/* — Wilson’s translation, ' ’ 
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have fallen into disuse *, and durina; the successive iiistohy op 

* . • INPIA. 

ages of Buddhi.sin and Brahinanieal revival, it must idm ii. 
have been virtually abolished as altogether opposed 
to the cnUghtencd ideas of more civilized times. 

But still the institution lived in oral tradition, and 
was so deeply rooted in the memories and minds of 
the Hindus, that it even 3'ct finds expression in the 
^fahu Blulrata and I\am;i3'ana, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in the other sacred books of the Hindus. 

An intor))rctation, however, has been generally i5raiimaiiic.-u 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ interjirotatioiis 

placed upon tho ceremonial, which was wholly un- cwmwu- 
known in primitive times, and which will form the 
subject of future discussion. In the iMahil Bharata 
the Aswamedha is said to have been performed as an 
atonement for sin ; in flic Riimuyana it is said to 
have been performed for tho purpose of obtaining a 
son ; whilst in both poems, and in tho Puninas 
gcnorull^^, the sacrifice is said to have been frequent- 
ly effected by ancient Brahman sages for the ac- 
quisition of religious merit, and for tho attainment 
of a supernatural power which should render them 
superior even to tho gods.^ 

The description of tho Aswamedha of Raia Yud- Braimianic.ni . 
hishthira, as it appears in the Mahd Bhiirata, con- A™nmcdua 
tains distinct references to the old primitive custom 
of loosening the horse, and lighting every Eaja who 
opposed its progress, which has already been de- 
scribed. zVt the same time it is loaded with Brah- 
manical details and mythical references which are 
entirely at variance with this original idea. These oiijeetions 

^ airaiiL«t uliinm- 

— — ^ — — — ating the iuter- 

^ In the Yajur- Veda, winch h much later than the Big-Veda, tho sacrifice was 
perfonncil without uiiy slaughter, the animals being tied to the posts whilst the 
invocations were being chauiitcd, and then let loose without injury.— Colebrooko 
on Me J'tY/a.?. A legend is preserved in the IMaha Bhfirata of a similar bloodless 
Aswamedha having been performed by the sago A’^rihaspati. 
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paiit ir. with what appears to be the original and authentic 
tradition, to bo altogether eliminated ;• and more- 
over are more suggestive and amusing than the 
ordinary run of Brahmanical additions. According- 
ly the legend will be exhibited as it stands in the 
Mahii Blnirata, although in a greatly abridged form ; 

pcrfoiSi- whole being divided into three distinct narra- 
tives, corresponding to the three stages in the per- 
formance of an Aswamedha, viz. — 

1st, Tlie capture of the horse. 

2nd, The loosening' of the horse. 

3rd, The sacrifice of the horse. 

The narrative of the capture, or, in other words, 
stealing of the horse, may now be related as 
thoho'r.r” folloiYs:— 


/ 


Melancholy of Isfow after Yudhislitliira liad been established in the Raf, 

AudhisUthLra. . i i tit 

he again began to gneve very bitterly over the men who had 
been slain on his account in the great war; and the Maha- 
.iia advises yaia an(J Krishna tried to arouse bim from his sorrow, and 

to periorin ^ ^ ^ 

ifices. Krishna counselled him to perform sacrifices^ and to enter- 
tain many guests^ by which means he might' cast aside his 
Vydsa counsels melancholv . After this Krishna returned to Dwaraka, when 
forthe atmie- the sage Vvasa appeared to Yudhishthira. and advised him 

meiit of lus sins. o j ri ^ 

to perform an Aswamedha as an atonement for all his sins ; 


and Vyasa told him of a place where -he might procure 
abundant treasure for the ceremony ; for that in former times 
when a Kaja of Ayodkya had perfoimed the same sacrifice^ 
_ he had given so much treasure to the Brahmans that they 
could not carry it all away^ and accordingly stored a large 
quantity in a certain spot in the side of the Himalaya moun- 

Yudhishthiru’s tain^ where it still remained. But Eaia Yudhishthira refused 

objections to* n n t i •it -» 

taking a trea- tor many days to send tor the treasure, because it belonged 

sure belonging i -rV zt * m -i -i -r-r z i t 

to^t^eBrdb- to the Bi'ahmans ; until at length the sage Yyasa explained 
to Hm tbat fire, 'watei', eartb, and ricbes belonged to no one, 
and miglit be kept by any one wbo found tbem. So after 
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imirli (liscouv.so IJaja Yuclhi.shtlnra iloterniiiietl to perfonn 
(ho A^wajiiotDiu s:KTilicc!, ami lo Huml tor tlio trcasuro of (Ihj 
B raliiiuuis wlholi had boon .stored in the Iliuialayu moiuituin. 

Now it was the nirc at A.Hwamedhas that tlie honso wliieh 
wa.s to 1)0 sac-rideed .shoald bo of a pure white colour like 
the- moon, with a yellow tail and a black right car; or (ho 
’•orso might bo all of a black colour. Thu horse was to be 
iC-t loose ou the fourteeuih day after the entrance of the snu 
into Aries, being thu night of the full moon in tho month of 
Choilro; and it was to run loose fur a whole year, v.-ith a 
gold plate ou its forehead; and ou the gold plato was to bo 
in.scribed the name of tho Uaja to whom it belonged, and a 
jn'oclamation that an army was following the horse, and that 
all who .stopped tho lior.se, or who led him uw.ay, would bo 
compelled to accompany tho army until tho end of tho year, 
and then would bo called upon to attend tlio Aswamedha 
sacrilice. And Vyasa, tho sage, also told Yudhishthira that, 
the sacrifice was a very difUcult one, inasmuch as no Raja 
could perforin it who had not obtained a perfect control over 
all his passions. [Moreover, Vya.'^a commanded tho Raja 
that he must not sleep a single night out of his city through- 
out tho entire year; and that ho must always sleep ^n tho 
ground, with his \vifc by his side, and a indeed sword be- 
tween them ; and that ho must never once put his hand upon 
her, or the whole merit of tho sacrifice would be turned to 
guilt. A^'yasa also infetrmed tho Raja that a horse bearing 
all tho rccpiisito marks would bo found at a very distant city 
named Badravati. 

AYhcu Vyasa had thus spoken, Bhiina oflered to go to 
the city of Badravati and bring aivay tlio horse ; and Yud- 
hii-lithira gave him pernus.sion, but wished that Krishna hud 
been present to counsel him in the matter. AYhilst they 
were .speaking together word was brought that Krishna was 
standing at the gate of tho palace; saying, that ho would 
not enter a house at the request of a doorkeeper, but only 
at the invitation of tho owner. So Yudhishthira and hi.s 
brethren went out and saluted Krishna, and brought hini 
into the palace, and told him of tho Aswamedha sacrifice 
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Hastindpur. 


ins'roiiY OP Ki-iHlum. And ho was oxcoodingly Imngry, nud seeing that 
Puix^ii there was no doorlicepor ufc the gate, lu; passed on until lie 

came to the door of the hall where Iviishiui v.'as ahout to sit 

Fcjistsprciuiout dowu to dinner. Kow Kvislina Avns aware that Bhiina had 
luoai. arrived, but feigned not to see iiiinj and he sent a maid to 

fasten the door of the hall, and feigned not to sue I’diiuia, 
Avho could only poop in and sec and .smell the cxc[\ii.sito feast 
that was laid out for Krishna’s dinner. And JJlitina was 
ravenous from his Jong journey, and ho behold the tabic 
most plentifully served with sixty-four choice dishe.s of 
meat, and an iniinonso tray of rice, together with variou.s 
vegetables ; and Krishna, .still feigning not to see him, 
began to name aloud every dish, and to smack his lips at its 
savonr, until Bhima was Avell nigh frantic and near to faint. 
And when this jo.st had lasted a long time, Krishna admitted 
Bhima, and Avhon Bhima had eaten and draid-c until ho was 
Krisittiasotsout fuU, ho told his errand to Krishna. So Krishna immediately 
ordered all his sous to make ready for their departure to 
Hastinupur, and prepared to set out with Bukmini and 
Satyabhama and his other favourite Avivos, and all his 
family ; leaving liis father Vasudova and his brother Bula- 
rdma in charge of Dwaraka, 

Now when Krishna set out from Dwaraka, his campAvas 
composed of an infinite number of tradespeople and artisaus 
of all descriptions, . and Avomen of the lowest chai-acter. 
There Avere gay women, floAver-women, oil-Avomen,-,aui 
milk-women; also jugglers, serpent-charmers, monkey 
leaders, and all kinds of pedlar's and shoAvmon; There 
were also some Chieftains ’of high rank, for Vasudeva and 
Balarama accompanied Krishna during the first three 
stages. And as they marched along there Avas ver}’- much 
laughter and mei’riment amongst the croAvd, especially on 
Declaration of a account of the Avomeu. And a certain woman of infamous 
that b^behoid- character was ti’avelling on a bullock, and she Avas oA'er- 

iiiK Krisliiia iier " 

.sws-were for- turned by a camel; and the people laughed when they saAV 
■ the Avoman falling upon the ground, for her character Avas 
knovm to all. But the Avornan arose and said : — “ There is 
no occasion for laughing, for every day I behold the divine 
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Krisliua, and tliovotbro all my sins aro forgiven mod’ And 
Krishna heard her wordSj bub ho only smiled. After this a 
llowor-girl came np to Krishna, and said : — I have those 
tiowors for sale, and it is already mid-day ; I pray yon there- 
fore to order tlie camp to bo pitched, that I may bo able to 
sell my llowers before they aro all withered and spoiled.” 

Krishna replied : — “ I will give orders that you bo paid for 
every ilower you have ; ” and the llowor-girl hoard his 
words and rejoiced exceedingly. Then another woman who 
soltl milk came to Krishna, and said : — “ All my milk is 
being spoilt by the journey, and the people hero take no 
heed of the poor and needy.” 

^\^^en Bluma, who had been listening to these com- 
plaints, heard tho grumbling of the milk-woman, he could 
contain himself no longer : and ho said to Krishna ; — “ All conUuciof tho 

-in • 1 1 Ml ^Yomen. 

the gay women and llower-girls, and imlk-women in tlio 
camp conio to you as if there wore nobody else to take caro 
of them, as there surely ought to bo.” Krishna replied : — 

"Your pity for these poor women is sO praiseworthy that I 
herewith constitute you their Suporintoudent-Gonoral.” 

Bhhna said : — " I have in my house tho daughter of an 
Asura as my wife, .and should she seo mo in tho companj’’ of 
these women, she would bo very jealous, and would, devour 
them up. I pniy you, therefore, to appoint some Superin- 
tendent who has a great number of women in his family.’^ 

But Krishna, who had many thousands of wives, excused 
himself, saying : — " I h.avo Jainbavati in my family, who 
is tho daughter of a Boar, and should sho see such a number 
of handsomo baggages about mo, sho would kill them all in 
like manner : But you Piiudavas aro fivo brothers with only 
oni wife among you, and when sho is with ono of your 
brothers, those women wll keep you from solitude.” And 
all tho pcoplo laughed at tho words of Krishna. And Krish- 
na sent the women to Bhlma accordingly, and they all sat 
round Bhhna and began to jest and laugh. And Bhhna said 
to them : — " ^Yhy do you como hero to die j no ono but 
Krishna can bear the trouble of so many women ; All of you 
know that I havo a wife who is the daughter of an Asura ; 
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Tili: llMl.l i’ALMiXrx. 


HBTOKY OF been alv.'ajB very intimate ; and tlioJarigiia^es of tbs 
I'AKiiL Brahmanized populations of India .seotu to have Lesii 
more or less derived from the Sanskrit, or, at any 
rate, to Lave borro’.ved Sanskrit words and forms. 
But neither the language of Munnipore, nor that of 
the races eastward of the Munnipore valley, appear 
to liave any connection whatever, with that of 
>SarLskrit. 


fhtuLriitil'Ai of 


^lUihUr. 


The descriptions, hovrever, of the Baj and Baja 
of Munnipore, as it appears in the 3Iaha Bhurata, are 
exaggerations of the Bnilimanical idea of perfection. 
Tire Baja v.'as unequalled for valour, very wise, and 
a model of chastity. The Minister administered af- 
fairs so skilfully that the country was well peopled, 
and not a measure of land -was uncultivated. More- 


over, he was very brave, and never gave bad counsel 
the Baja. Tiie pebpde of the Eaj always fold the 
truth ; the women obeyed their hushands ; the Brah- 
mans w’ere wise and devout, and studied the Vedas; 
the soldiers were strong and brave ; and tlze San- 
.I'aia/je and city, gkrit language was spoken tlu'oughout the Eaj. The 
golden walls of the palace, the silver walls of the city, 
and the exhaustless treasures of the Eaja, are mere 
lu-fcrf-ncc to creations of the imaj^ination ; hut the reference to 
fire-works, and especially to fire weapons placed in 
waggons, which were hound together hy chains, 
seems to indicate the use of artillery, and tliis re- 
ference is of some importance, as the original mytlf' 
appears to have originated at a period not later than 
the eleventh century.”^ 

Pwiljcal fmagin- The scenes which are described in connection 

carrying away of the horse, the meeting 


See foot-note furtber on. 
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between the Raja and his father Arjuna, and the msTOiiir or 
descent to the city of Serpents, indicate a poetical i'autii. 
imagination of a high order. The picture of the wo)i.i«rfiii tu> 

/N •Till* n 1 f* * ^ 1 W'fiptloM of tJw 

L/onncil nail is a marvellous work or painting ; and comidi imii, , 
it is presented, not in the glare of sunlight, but in 
the darkness of the night illuminated by a countless 
number of sandal-wood torches. The pillars, the 
walls, and the pavement are of pure gold, radiant 
with figures of birds and fishes composed of many- 
coloured gems. Tlie Raja is seated on his throne, 
surrounded by his Chieftains, and before each one 
is placed a jewelled vase of perfumes. ’Presently 
the mysterious horse is led into the hall before the 
whole assembly, with a golden plate upon his fore- 
head, and a string of pearls hanging round his mane. 

The hlinister reads the inscTiption on the golden 
plate, challenging the Raja to battle. The Raja syj-Svs 
suddeidy discovers that his own fether is the guard- 
ion of the horse : and that he must not only restore 
the horse, hut tender the most abject submis-sion to 
his newly-found firth er. 


m 



deur. There is the Raja surrcuiided bv his 3Iinis- 
ters and Clneiraiiis. all arraved in 


^7 


There are riie soldiers in iiieir parade dreases ^ the 
Rramnans, nciy, aevoui, auo leamea : ms oeautiiul 
. »f 2 [id a'^som'Diisiieu mard-sns. some m mien, did riiario"^;- 
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the meeting’ between the .son and the father. The 
Raja manifesto hi.s filial respect by -wiping tlic shoos 
of Arjuna with his long hair; upon -wlilcii Arjuaa 
strikes liim to the cartli, and accuses liim of being 
a coward and tbc son of a bord.sinan. In' ext ful\o%vs 
the inytbical battle in whieli Arjuna is shun; and 
the palace rings with tho scrcains of Ins wife Chit- 
rungadii, who calls for a funeral pile that she may 
bo biirncd with the body of her slaughtered hus- 
band. Lastly, the descent into tho subterranean 
regions, and conquest of the city of Serpents, create 
a sensational thrill in a Hindu audience, rvlhch few 
who have not resided in India will bo able to ap- 
prehend. Ages of Brahmanism have failed to crush 
out the old primitive worship of tho serpent, as the 
mysterious deity of the regions below. To many 
he is the guardian deity of tho household, to he 
propitiated with mantras and offerings of food ; and, 
according to the popular belief, it is the great Raja 
of Serpents, the mighty Sesha-n-Aga, who sxipports tho 
universe upon his head. But still the Hiudu imagin- 
ation calls up exaggerated visions of the terrible ser- 
pent-gods, whose irresistible coils and venomed fangs 
are deadly to all save the all-powerful charmer ; whoso 
gleaming coats are radiant with a thousand dyes, and 
whose -wrathful hoods are spariding with countless 
gems ; whose city in the under world is as brilliant 
as a mine of jewels, and who dwell there in endleifs’ 
numbers, with wives of unearthly beauty, and child- 
ren as fascinating and as terrible as themselves. 

. The religious ideas connected with the old worship 
nf serpents may be reserved for discussion hereafter ; 
nut still it may be remarked how admii'ably the 
]^’esent myth is adapted to wean a barbarous people 
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froiu SO low a form of. worship, and to lead them to HisroiiTor 
adopt the gods of the BnUimans. Not a single idea 
is expressed which could, wound the prejudice of the Adaptation of 
serpent worshipper. The power of the Serpen tS is tails to the 

^ ^iiuuu)oree3. 

duly acknowledged, and their city is described with 
a marvellous power of fancy. But the Serpent Eaja 
himself acknowledges the superiority of Elrishna; 
and the city of the Serpents is conquered by the son 
of iUjuna. The result has been that notwithstand- 
ing the late advent of Brdhmanism, tlie myth of the 
sacrificial horse has taken a powerful hold upon the 
minds of the rude and half-savage Munniporees. 

The spot where the horse is said to have entered Locale of tuo 

•t adventures of 

the Munnipore valley is still pointed out, and goes pointedout v 
b}’’ the name of Sagon-mang, or “ horse-lost j theUmuportes. 

spot where he was caught is still called Sagon-pul, 
or ‘‘horse-stopped;” and the part of the palace 
enclosure into which he is said to have been led is 
still called Sagon-keephum, or “horse-tying place.” 

The cavity down which the descent was made in 
search of the jewel is stiU to be seen ; and there in 
that^cavity is said to reside the Serpent ancestor of 
the Rajas of Mminipore, and over it is still placed 
the throne of the reigning Raja.^® 

The later adventures of the horse are of very Later advew- 
minor importance. They are mere extravagances 

For many particulars in the foregoing observations, I am indebted to Colonel 
'^acCiiUocb, tho present Political Agent at Munnipore. It is somewhat curious 
that tbc mythical account of Arjuna’s adventures in Munnipore should have been 
composed many centuries before the actual introduction of Brahmanism into the 
country. Yet such would appear to be the case, for tho myth is referred to in the 
Vishnu Purhna, whicli seems to have been composed in the eleventh century ; 
whilst the evidence of Colonel SlacGuUoch is indisputable as regards the ahseuco 
of all traces of Brahmanism prior to the eighteenth cenhiry. (See 'Wilson’s 
Introduction to the Vishnu Purhna.) From the allusion to the Chhndels it 
would seem that the myth was composed in the JS'orth- Western Provinces, where ' 
tho Chandels arc to bo found. See ante^ p. 401, note* 

t 
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pfrtT II. can be inferred. The eleventh adventure contains ' 
Dubious char. stoiy of the SOU of Jayadi’atha being restored 

n&icof® to life by Krishna; but the alleged miracle is in i 
^oriiiBadead eveiy wuy exceedingly dubious, ihe young man 
dies suddenly on hearing that Arjuna has entered 
the Raj ; upon which Krishna takes liim by the 
hand, and restores him to life. Here, if the myth 
were a true story, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that the young man did not die from so 
trifling a cause, but merely fell into a swoon, from, 
which he was recovered by Kfrishna. 

Triumphant The adventures of the horse being brought . to a 

Arjuna with the closo, Ki’islina returned to Hastindpm’, and was sub- 

sacrificial horse, ' -X ^ 

sequently followed by Arjuna, The triumphant 
joicings. entry of Arjuna is described in the usual fasliion. 

All the people of the city dressed out their houses, 
and put on their best attire, to welcome back the 
victorious prince. The armies of Arj una, and those 
of tire Rajas accompanying him, marched in grand 
array amidst the acclamations of the multitude* 
Garlands were thrown down from the verandahs,! and 
money was scattered in all directions. FinWllv, 
ciSScterof Y^^^l^ishthira gave a magnificent reception to all the 
receptton ome assembled, and received each one so graciously 
Rajas. they are said to have all repented that they had 

not submitted at a much earlier period, and spent 
their entire lives in the service of so great a Raja,»* 
3rd, Narrative The. narrative of the third and concluding event 

of the sacnfico ^ ® 

com’biilTi.htu performance of the Aswamedha, resembles, in 

some respects the description of the Rajasilya, inas- 
much as it involves two distinct classes of ceremonies, 
namely : 

First, The rites connected with the sacrifice of: 
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the horse, which may he regarded as forming a part ms'i'ojiy or 
of tlie original Ivsliatriya tradition. i>Aia- n, 

.Secondly. The rites connected with the offering of 
the homa, which may he regarded as the details of a 
Brahuianical sacrifice, introduced hy the Brahmanical 
compilers, for tlio pm’poso of imparting a Brah- 
manical tone to the performance of the Aswamedha. 

It wdll he seen hereafter that an attempt has heen TiiooiruriiiK »t 

^ ^ tlio noma Intio- 

made to represent these two distinct classes of rites i'ruimKuii'iai 
as forming a part of the ancient ceremony. The 
horse is apparently sacrificed in a paved area sur- 
rounded hy pillars, whilst the homa is prepared and 
offered in eight sacrificial pits ; hut still the descrip- 
tions of the two rites arc so carefully blended to- 
gether in the Mahd Bhdrata that it is difficult to 
separate them. ^Ylicn, however, consideration is 
e:iveu to the radical difference between the sacrifice 
of the horse and the offering of homa, and especially 
to the fierce opposition Vrdiich prevailed between 
those w'ho persisted in sacrificing animals and* those 
v.dio denounced the bloody offerings, it is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, than that the 
account in the ifahd Bharata is a compromise at- 
tempted by the later Brahmanical compilers to 
combine the simple ofiering of the homa v/ith that 
sacrifice which formed the essential ceremony in the 
performance of an Asvramedha. 


*.» Having thus indicated the difference betv.'een 
what appears to be two ciistmet narratives, it may 
now be as well to describe the Aswamedha as nearly 
as possible in the order in which the incidents ap- 
pear in the Haha Bharata. The stages in the cere- 
mony appear to have been seventeen in number, and 


are as follows 
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1st, TliG batliing of Raja Yudhislitlnra, and of 
Draupadf as his Rdm, ■ 

2nd, The plougiiing by Yudliishthira of the space 
set apart for the sacrifice with a golden plougli. 

3rd, The sowing of the space with different lijiitids 
of grain by Draupadf. 

4th, Tlie paving of the space with golden brs 
5th, Tlie eight pillars set up round the piyavc 
ment. co 

6th, The eight pits prepared for the homa, p iw 
eight corresponding ladles. froi 

7th, The collection of vegetables and medi^ i 
herbs for the homa. | to j 

8th, The procession to bring water from sub 
Ganges. ■ >han 

9th, The performance of the homa. sbioii 

10th, The pmufication of the Raja and tlie fou^j 
with the Ganges water. Uc(6 f 

• 11th, The speaking of the horse. 1 1 

i2th, Tlie sacrifice of the horse. 

13th, The offering of the horse to the godsj 
14th, The distribution of the merits of th 
wamedha. UnV?. 

loth. The disposal of the remains of thehonaR tl 
16th, The distribution of presents. - ions 

17th, The feast. yR 

The narative of these several rites, as it appear spe 
the Mahd Bhdrata, may now be related as follow^jai 

Now all this wMle, the prepai’ations were in progres! 
the perfoi’mance of the Aswamedha sacrifice. A golden tha^®® 
was set up on a high place for Maharaja Dhritarashtra, 
beneath that was another throne for Eaja Yudhishthira ; 
thrones of gold and sandal-wood were arranged for all| 
other Eajas and Chieftains according to their 


in 

oni 


no 
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ijU'ili'.io:- and digniliia;; and tliu ^fahavaja and all (he Eajua msTOUY ov 
aiid ! .'liiertainH took their seal;? upon tlie (lironea. And nil r.uir*u, 
the wvv<.';! and other hidioaof the Uajas canto to tlio assembly, — 

and Were arrani'od atid seated on their own sidojoach one in Hio MiA 
the place appi,iinlt.'d for her. And wheti all n.s.seinbk'd woro 
ch.'.n'ly .-catedj Ihija i'lnlhiHlithini and llntupadt bathed 
thetusei-ces ; ttml the .space of m‘uiind napiired for tho vioHsiihis-ami 

^ y . s iOwuJijibclaniU 

wni duly nicusuivil out, uuu a goldou plough was 
brought, ajul tNVo bulhirks woro haruc.SHcd to thu plough. 

llaj.i Vutihikhthira roro up, and with his own hand 
drtjvu tlio hulhudcs atid ploughed tliat space; and Draupadi 
hdlowcd tiic IJaja, and carried a ])arccl of all the diilereno 
grains \v Inch wore gnnvn in the i(aj of JUiarata, aud s])riuklcd 
iJio grain ;ii fc'st a.'i the Kaja ploughed. And the JJrahniaus rnwrrsofUu^ 
Mg ahing with tlte ladies, and whihg the Jhija ploughed, 
both tliu riniinnans and the huHcH olfered up prayers in his 
behalf wiUt a loud voice. The space of ground was 
covered with four htindred golden bricks; and the sago 
Vva ei, uccoinpanied by VaMishtha, and Nunula, atul other 
Ib.'-lii:?, seated tljcinselvos on tlto golden pavement. ThoThjMUhfc 
Ibtja then counnauded that eight pillars sliould be set up aud 
round that gohkui j.niveinent; aiul a roof covered with gold 
Vias placed over tliu pavement, .auil a banner was fnied on 
the tup of each pillar. 'I'hen ciglit largo pits were dug in 
order that the hoina of milk, curds, and claritied butter 
juiglit be prepared tliercin; and eight large sacrihcial ladles 
v/ere furnihliOil for casting the luuna on ilio saeriiicial tiro; 
aud a large cloth of skins was sewed together, in which was 
placed a portion of every vegetable wliich is food for man, 
and a portion of every medicinal lierb wliich w’oro produced 
in that Ibij, and the whole was put into the Iionm. xVud 
Vvisa was appointed to bo President of all the Ihwhmans, Vy^ presu 
wlio were to obey his orders as to tlio porfornmneo of the 
homa. And all the most famous Rishis wero present at that 
sacrifice, aud they .selected tlio most distinguished persons to 
sit by the side of the place where tlio lioma \vas performed. 

And Ruja Yiulhishtluj'ji sat with a deoPs horn iu his hand; of 

aud Vyasa desired him to command tliut sixty-four of tho Soiffrimiuo 

Ganges. 
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INDIA. 
Part XI. 


Distribution of 
dresses. 


iiiSTOM OP, pi'iiicipal Hajajj and RisliiB in tlic assembly sliouki go wit 
tlieir wives to tlie'bank of tlxo Ganges ; and tliat botli tlie 
and tbeir wives sliould each fill a pitcher wth the Gauge 
watoi’j and bi’ing it to the ixlaco of the sacrifice. And Krishn 
and Arjuna and Bhima, Avith a great party of Bajas an 
Eishis^ each ono accompanied by his wife^ proceeded to tli 
bank of the Ganges, all Avith pitchers on their heads ; an 
along Avith them Avent a company of musicians Avith drum: 
and trumpets, and other musical instruments, and man 
dancing-girls likeAvise danced before them. ' And av|i 
those who had gone to the bank of the Ganges for Avateri 
filled all their pitchers, they took the pitchers on t| 
heads, and returned to the place of the sacrifice, precc| 
by the musicians, and the singers, and the dancing-girls 
Then Eaja Yudhishthira commanded that splcn^ 
dresses should be bi’ought for all those AA’ho had carried 
Avater, and he caused both the Eajas and their AAnves toj 
dressed therewith, and he put a chain of choice jewolsi 
each of their necks, and put betel nut into each of 4 ; 
uie homa"'^ mouths. And he ordered fires to be lighted in the pitsP^* 

Avere dug for the homa, and the various ingredients for! 
honia to be presented to the fire. Then the Eaja^s bretl|^ . 
and kinsmen, and seiwants brought several loads of i 
and jeAvels and clothes, together with many cleph:| ' 
horses, and cows, and gave to each Brahman in such q[ 
titles that all were fully satisfied and contented. : 

After this, a throne made of sandal-AVOod, covered a\_^ 
gold, Avas brought for Eaja Yudhishthira. And the if.' 
sat thereon, and those around him took off his clothes ; l\ 
all those persons who had brought water from the Gang.; 
took up their pitchers and poured the Avater over the Eajf* 
head. The horse Avas then brought, and the remainder of tk, 
water with which the Eaja had been bathed was poured up^* 
the horse’s head. Then Ndkula opened the mouth of t|P 
horse, and held up his head, and said : — " The horse is spea9 
ing ! ” And those around cried out ; — ‘’^'What does the hori 
say ?-” Nakularephed : — “ The horse says ’: — ‘ In other Yagw 
Avherein a horse is saci’ificed, he goes to Swarga, Avhich is t|p 


Ganges water 
poured over the 
bead of tbo 
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}iead of tho 
horse. 


Speech of the 
horse. 
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rV^ 


• Yudhishthira*s 
apologies to tho 
liajas. 


world endures/' Raja Yudliislafchira replied: — ‘'^All tlia 
lias come to mo lias been entirely by your favour." Tlie 
Krislmaj witli all tbe Rajas and principal Risliis^ poured pitcli 
ors of water over Yudbislitliira and Dranpadi, and bathe 
them. Then all that remained of tbo medicinal herbs thf 
had been brought to make the homa^ was reduced to powdei 
and a ball of it was given to oacli of the persons present t 
eat ; and by so doing Raja Yudbishthira gave to each oufjj 
share of the merit of that Aswamedha Yaga ; and last o%j- 
Raja Yudhishtliira partook of it himself. Then all the im|,x 
cal instruments struck up a symphony of rejoicing for 
close of the Yaga; and Kunti with all hor maidens and 
pendents manifested every sign of joy, and bestowed gi’ 
quantities of efi'ects and goods in gratitude to the gods \^{\ 
had enabled her son to perform so great a Yaga and i 
accepted the sacrifice. And all the matenals for tho hei ^ 
were collected into one place, and the Brahmans uttej 
blessings over tbem, and tkrew them all at once into the f 
After this. Raja Yudbishthira arose and approacj 
Tyasa, and ' said : — '' This Yaga, by your exertions 
favoui", is now brought to a close; how can I mako si 
cient apologies to you for yom’ trouble ? " Vyiisa replj 
— 0 cRaja, you are my son, and it is my duty to symipat 
with yon in your concerns ; therefore you have no nee 
making any apologies to me." The Raja then assigned ^ , 
to Yyasa certain estates well inhabited and cultivated, 
abundance of goods and chattels ; and Vyiisa transferred! . 
whole of them as free gifts to the Brahmans. Raja 
hishthira then gave to each of the Brahmans who had 
foi’med the homa, and to each of those who bad assis 
in the Yaga, a chariot, an elephant, ten horses of the 
quality, four maunds of gold, a hundred milch cows vj 
gilded horns, two seers and a half of pearls, and four infhl 
i-igent slaves, who had leaimed the Vedas and all otl^e 
sciences ; and to all the other Brdhmans, who had been pre 
sent but had not taken a part in the ’ceremony. Raja Yud 
hishthira gave half as much. And when the Raja hat 
finished bestowing his largesses upon the Bi’dhmans, h< 


lO: 
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fcuvued to tlio Rajasj and made apologies to eacli ; and he gave 
to each of the great Rajas a thousand horses of tho first 
quality, and a hundred war elephants, and one crorc of gold, 
coin; and to each of tho Rajah's wives he gave everything 
that was necessary for a bride on her wedding night, includ- 
ing gold and precious jewels and splendid clothes. Tud- 
hishthira then gave to each of the sons, and kinsmen, and 
friends of Krishna, twice as much as he had given to the 
Rajas ; and ho wont respectfully to Krishna, and said : — “ I 
havo nothing worthy of your acceptance ; but since the Yaga 
has been completed under your fiivoiu’, I make a free ofier- 
ing of all its acquired merits to you.” 

Raja Tudhishthira then s.aid to his brother Bliima: — 
" Take all tho Binhmans and feast them ! ” So Bhima 
feasted all the Br.ihmans with tho best of victuals and drink 
in golden trays and vessels ; and after the feast he gave tho 
whole of. the golden vessels to those Brahmans. Tho assem- 
bly thou broke up, and all the Rajas retiumed to their own 
quarters ; and the next day Krishna took leave, and set off 
for Dwaraka ; and all tho other Rajas took leave in like man- 
ner and set ofl' for their respective countries. 


HISTOUY OF 
INDIA. 
Part II. 

Distribution of 
Bifta. 


Double pirts to 

Krishna's 

laiuily.' 


Dliinia feast .s 
tho Drdhiuans. 


Departure of. 
the llajas. 


The forenroing description of tho Aswamedha of?evie>rof iiio 

^ P ^ ^ foregojDBUo- 

Raja Yudhislithira requires but little further com- 
ment. The rite of bathing' calls for no remark, as it 
Avas and is performed at every important ceremony 
practised by the Hindus, and indeed is especially 
enjoined as a purifying- rite by the Brahmanieal law. 

The rite, in- which tho Raja ploughed the land set ploughing th.. 
apart for the sacrifice, and the Ram' sowed specimens 
qf all the grains that gi-ew in the Raj, was no doubt an coixori. 
ancient ceremony exju-essive of sovereignty, and ap- 
pears to have been of Scythian or Buddhist origin. 
According to a Scythian tradition preserved by Ho- 
rodotus, a golden plough fell from heaven at a remote 
period, and was for ever afterwartls preserved by the 
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Royal Tribe as one of tho cioblenis of royalty *' It 
is also still inoro roinarkablo tlmfc a g-oldon’ plough 
was used by Buddhist sovereigns at the eonsoeratioii 
of a inouastcry'or teuiple; and a graphie'dcseriptioii 
bus been preserved in the j\ruluiwanso of the per- 
foriuanco of this ceremony by a monarch who 
reigned in tho third century before the Christian era. 
Tlio ground was first sprinkled with red sandal-wood, 
after which two elephants were harnessed to tho gold- 
en plough, and tiio. Buddhist Raja ploughed along 
the boundary line, accompanied by tho j)riests and 
guarded by otlicials carrying staves of gold and sil- 
ver. A largo company of troops marched in proces- 
sion, together with beautiful females carrying um- 
brellas and other decorations, and musicians .playing 
overy description of instrument; whilst gorgeous 
flags tingling with bells wore carried in tho air, as 
well as painted vases, glass mirrors, and garlands and 
baskets of flowers. In this way tho Buddhist Raja 
ploughed tho land, passing through many triumpli- 
ant arches made of plantain trees, whilst a vast mul- 
titude waved their liandkerchiefs in the air and rent 
the skies with their ontliusiastic acclamations.-^ 

To return, however, to the Aswamedha of Raja 
Yudhishtliira. Tho attempt may now bo mado 
to separate those details which appear to belong to 
tho Bralmianical offerings of tho homa, from those 
which seem to refer to, tho sacrifico of the hors((M 
Tlio homa,- consisting chiefly of ghee, was prepared 
in eight sacrificial pits, and was presented to tho gods 

— j 

IIorodotBS, Book IV. c. d. It shotild ho roniarkotl that the jilough wjp 
accompanied by a yoke, or battic-n.xe, and a drinkin^^-cup.' . I 

AInhawanso, Tnrmur's iramhiion^ pages 98, 99. Tho Chineso traveluL'" 
Fa Ilian, scorns to have witnessed a similar eerenumy wbieh, like tlio above, 
pevionued in tho ishiud o! Coylou. TvaveU of Fa Ilian, chap, xxxix. 
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in sacrificial ladles throiia’li the medium of fire ; and uistouy or 

^ ^ INDI 

oil the present occasion samples of every vegetable, pIut ii. 
and every medicinal herb growing in the Eaj, are vegetables an.i ' 

• , T.-, • ,1 mcdicinul herbs 

said to have been liliewise tlirown into the liom a. thrown into tuc 

lioma. 

When the presentation of Iioma was over, tlie re- 
maining portion of the medicinal herbs was reduced 
to powder and formed into balls ; and a ball was 
given to oacli person present. By this rite the Raja Distribution of 
was supposed to give to ono and all a sliavo of tlio rc- gy 
ligious merits which had been accpiircd by the per- 
formance of the sacrifice, and which was supposed to 
wipe otY from the account of good and evil deeds, an 
indefinite number of the evil actions which had been . 
prcv^iously committed by the individuals concerned. 

It .should also be remarked that tlie offering of the urthmans uionc 

^ cugugccl* 

homa was exclusively performed by Brahmans, un- 
der the superintendence of the mythical Vydsa, and 
in the presence of all the Rishis who are famous in 
Brahmanical tradition. 


It will now be seen that the sacrifice of the horse Description of 

• -t T/v r 1 * 11 tho sacrifice of 

was carried out m a veiy duierent tasliion ; and that aio hoiase. 

the rite was performed not by Brdhmans, but by two 

of the Pdndavas. The place of sacrifice is said to Gouicn bricks 

^ ^ or plates cm- 

liave been paved with bricks of gold ; and this costly 
arrangement was no doubt often carried out when 
the AsAvamedha Avas performed by a rich and con- 
quering Raja. Solomon overlaid not only the altars 
but the very temple itself Avith plates of gold ; and 
amongst the treasures of Croesus were a number of 
. golden bricks Avhicli may possibly liaA’^e been cast for 

a similar purpose.*^ Round tho place of sacrifice Tue victims tied 
eight pillars Avere set up, to which the horse, and‘°^^’''”’ 


^ perhaps other animals, Avere tied. The rite was per- 

— - • Sahiwieva. 

22 Herodotus, Book I. c. 50. 
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formed by Nakula and Bliima, altliongli various at- 
tempts are made, chiefly involving the. introduction 
of some supernatural detail, to' impart a Bi’ahman- 
ical tone even to this portion of the narrative. Thus 
when N4kula declared that the horse was speaking, 
he was probably acting in accordance with a crude 
notion that a victim before sacrifice was capable of 
prophesying. But the language put into the mouth 
of the animal is eminently Brahmanical; for the 
horse is said to have- exulted in the idea that instead 
of going like other sacrificial horses to the heaven of 
Indra, he was going beyond it, that is, to the heaven 
of Vishnu, because of the presence of Krishna. Again 
Dhaumya, the family priest, is introduced, to give 
the scimitar to Blnma, and to perform the senseless 
miracle of squeezing milk out of the horse’s ear. 
The whole concludes with a miracle, in which the 
flesh of the horse approximates to camphor, and is 
finally converted by Dhaumya into homa. Here 
the Brdhmanical rite distinctly overlays the original 
rite; for it is certain that in the ancient perform- 
ance of an Aswamedha, the flesh of the horse was 
cooked upon the fire, and was both presented to 
the gods and eaten by the assembled guests.-® The 
statement that the head of the horse ascended to 
heaven is also a miracle, but originates in a Vedic 
idea rather than in the prolific imaginations of the 
Brahmanical compilers.^ ^ 


-3 The first Aswamedha hymn in the Eig-Veda describes the boiling and 
roasting of different portions of the flesh, the presentation of a part to the gods, 
and the eating of a part by the persons present. See Wilson’s Translation, Y61. 
II. p. 121, note. 

See the second Aswamedha hymn in the Eig-Veda, Wilson’s Translation^ 
Vol. IT. p. 123, in which the worshipper is supposed to be reciting the following 
“Verse : — ‘‘I recognize in my mind thy form afar off, going from the earth below, 
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. One otlicr incident seems to require some ex- 
planation. It has already been stated that the horse 
was originally sacrificed to the Sun ; and yet in both 
the Maha IBlulrata and the Ramayana the horse is 
said to have been olYorcd to Indra. This change of 
deity seems to involve a now stage in the develop- 
ment of the Hindu religion. The worship of the Sun 
as a material existence had been superseded by the 
worship of a more human deity and protector in the 
person of Indra ; just in the same way that the wor- 
ship of the human hero Indra was subsequently 
superseded by the worship of the great Spirit Vishnu. 
The circumstances which led to this change in the 
national religion may bo easily conjectured. The 
Sun is the deity of temperate climates, for it is he 
who ripens the hai'vests ; but in a tropical climate 
like India the favourite deity is the one who sends 
the- rain; and the Vedic deity who sends the rain is 
Indra, the god of the fii'mamont. The subject is a 
curious one, and will be discussed in a future Volume 
under the head of religion. 


by way of IleaYcn, to the Sun : I behold thy head soaring aloft, and mounting 
quickly by unobstructed paths, unsullied by dust.** 
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enemies ; and Yudhishthira had not only been inau. 
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SIX rteara. 


■ng 


gurated in the Raj, but had celebrated the great 

horse sacrifice which established his sovereignty. A 

period of thirty-six years is said to have.followed, at 

the expiration of which the Raj of the Pdndavas was 

‘'j'cwents brought to a close. This period was marked by 

thivee incidents ; the first of which occurred within a 

fewVp®^^’® of Yudhishthira’s inauguratioHj whilst the. 

other are connected with the termination of his 

f ^hese three incidents are as follows : — 
th • ' . ' 

I he exile and death of Mahdraja Dhrita- 


reign. 

1 sijy 

I’^ishtra. 

2nd, 

Ki’ishna. 


‘e destruction of DwArakd and death of 

CO. 


drd, The death of the Pfindavas. 


1st. The exile TJlP 

ami death of , 

Mahdraja preliminary explanatior 

It involves, bowe^*‘^ I’ ^ wonderful miracle performe 
by the sao-e Y^^bich stands out as one of th 

nnest products of Plir 


\ions 


e of the exile and death of the blim 


\dii imagination which can b 
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found ill tlio IMalui Bhurata. Tho navrative may be history of 
iott to toll its own story : — iuut ii. 

Now at'tei' Eaia Yudhislitliiva had performed the m'eat I’cace and pros- 

^ . verity. 

Asivamedha Yaga, the Pandavas lived for many years iu 

peace and prosperity under jMaharaja Dhritariishtra in tho 

city of Hastinapur. But though tho Pandavas had succeeded 

tho Kauravas in tho rule of the Itaj, and were zealous iu tho 

performauco of every filial- duty towards their undo tho 

^faharaja, yet Dhritantshtra could never forget the death of 

his own sous, and could never forgive Bhhua for having 

slain Duryodhaua. xVud there sprung up many bitter dis- uuter disputes 

putes between Bhima and the Mahilraja, aud Bhima treated .amitilujiaiial’' 

his blind uncle with insult, and refused to obey his com- 

mauds ; aud Dhritariishtra determined to live at a distance 

from the brethren. And Dhritariishtra depiu-tcd out of Tiio iiatiSraja 

, , ■J 11-1 tieparts with 

Hastiiiapiir, and wenfc away to live m tlie lunffle on tlie-bank Gfiijaium and 
of tlie Ganixes : and ho took with liim his wife Giindharn and JvH.gioou tiic 
Kunti, who was his brothoi-’s widow, and Vidura, and all 
tho older members of tho family ; aud they abode there on 
the bank of tho Ganges. 

And it came to pass that after some years, the Pandavas visit of tiio 
were desirous of paying- their respects to Mahdrajn. Dhrita- h.-UiiraK 
iiishtra and tho Hiini Giindhiiri, and to see again all then- 
aged kinsfolk who had sought an abiding place iu the 
jungle. And tho five brethren went forth with then- wife 
Draupadi, aud paid a visit to the hlahiiraja, and all were 
rejoiced to see them ; but when they asked for Vidura, they Death of viiiu- 
wero told that ho had gone to tho bank of the Ganges to 
die by fasting ; and they hastened to the place where Vidura 
was, and when they came up to liim ho was speechless, and 
^ave up tho ghost. 

After this, whilst all were talkino- together of the hus- The sage vyAsa 

IT Ti Ti-i-°/* tT 1 promisus to as- - 

bands, and tlie Sons, and tlie kinsfolk wlioni tliey Iiad sembio tho 

, . ghosts of all 

lost m tue a-reat war of MaM Bliarata. tlie sajye Yyasa ap- 
pcared amongst them, and said: — “I will this day heal 2’*^- 

all your griefs : Go you all to. the river Ganges, and bathe 
therein, and there each one of you shall behold the kinsmen 
for whom you have been sorrowing.” So. they all went 
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poi’fbcb (imiby with cadi otlior. Yudliidithira tlioii took off. 
liis earrings and necltlacoj and all tlio jewels from Ins tingers 
and arms, and all his royal rainionfc; and he and his 
brofchrcn, and thoir wifo Draupadi, clothed themselves after 
tho manner of devotees, in vestments made of tho hark of 
trees. And tho five hrethren throw tho lire of their do- 
mestic sacrilicos and cookery into tho Gauges, and went 
forth from tho city following each other. First walked 
Yudhi.shthira, then Bhuua, thou Arjnna, then Yukula, then 
Saliadova, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through tho country of Baiiga towards tho rising of tho sun ; 
and after passing through many lands they reached the 
Himdlaya mountain, and thcro they died one after tho other, 
and were transported to tho heaven of Indra. 

The foregoing narrative of the closing scones in 
the history of tho Pdndavas is overlaid in tho i\Iaha 
Bhdrata with many puerile details of a Brahmanical 
character from which nothing of value can bo in- 
ferred. They involve some exaggerated moral pre- 
cepts and a fanciful description of a hell; and as 
these c&n only sei’A^’o to illustrate the later religious 
conceptions of the Hindus they may ho reserved for 
tiiture discussion. 

Here, then, ends the great national poem of the 
Mahd Bhdrata, the treasury of Hindu history and 
fable, invested by modern interpreters with a deep 
religions meaning, and converted, as it Avere, into a 
testament for enforcing the Avorship of Krishna as 
the incarnation of Vishnu. But the light in Avhiph 
this matchless Epic is regarded by the mlAlcrn 
Hindiis may perhaps be best ' illustrated by the fol- 
loAving paragraph Avhich concludes the poem ; and 
which, hoAvever absurd it may be to the European, 
is unquestionably, the living faith of the millions 

c 
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wlio dwell in tbo Indian iiemnsula under British uistobv op 

, IXDIA. 

rule pam n. 

Tkc rcacliug of this Muha Bhurafca destroys all sin, and jtoderu iiimUi 
produces virtuo ; so much so, that the pronunciation ot a virtues of the 
single sloka is suflicient to wipe away all guilt. This Maha 
Bharata contains tho history of the gods of the Rishis in 
heaven and those on earth, of tho Gandharvas and the Riik- 
shasas. It also contains tho life and actions of the one God 
holy, immntahlo, and true, who is Krishna; who is the 
creator and tho ruler of this universe ; who is seeking the 
welforo of his creation hy means of his incomparable and 
indestructible power; whoso actions ai’O celebrated by all 
tho sages; who has bound human beings in a chain, of 
which one cud is life and tho other death ; on whom tho 
Rishis meditate, and a knowledge of whom imparts nnal- 
lo\'ed happiness to their hearts ; and for whoso gratification 
and favour all tho daily devotions are performed by all 
worshippers. If a man reads tho Jlaha Bhitrata, and has 
faith in its doctrines, ho becomes free from all sin, and 
ascends to' heaven after his death. If a man reads even 
the summary in the opening chapter of the Mahd Bhiirata 
every morning and evening, he is absolved from allithe sins 
that ho commits during tho day. As butter is to all other 
food ; as Brahmans are to all other men ; as tho Arunika ■ 
chapter, which points out the way 6f salvation, is to all the 
four Vedas; as amrita is to all other medicines; as the 
ocean is to a pool of water ; and as the cow is to all other 
quadrupeds ; — so is tho Maha Bharata to all other histories. 

Ho Avho on days of festival merely reads a small portion of 
the Maha Bharata, obtains the stuno advantages as is de- 
rived from reading the whole. He who attentively listens 
to rA^slokas of tho Maha Bharata, and has faith in them, 
enjoys a long life and solid reputation in this world, and an 
eternal abode in tho heavens in the next. 

It is called Maha Bharata, because once upon a time the Reason forjts 

boiHR called the 

gods placed the Maha Bhdrata on one scale, and the Vedas Maiii nhii-ata. 
on the other; and because the Mahd Bhihata weighed . 
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forgivc'ij by YudhiShUjira, J>10; ibo P^in- 
iluvuM %vilh lCri*»liua to nce l)uryo<lba lui, 

ib.\ rcci-iiuinations bt t\V(;t‘U i)uryo<ib:ii;vi 
utul KfiVhtia, ib. ; man^^o^tati(ai of the 
iljvino of DurycaUiaua, ?A\ ; 

iCrishiiH con>HKs ilm PAiahwa'i and |»ro- 
duitiH VuiilitHbdiiru Kuja, ib. ; the IViU* 
tlava> proceed to ihu eamp o.f the Ivuoravm 
iuu\ (d»l;uu < 4 Vi:ut hpolb lb,', YuiUiUUlbira 
roijue.^jtH ivrUhmi to jjtoeecd to Ua^in ipur 
{uui l)ie [irocccdio^^f of biiirodf aod 

breiUroii to thu Maharaja, ib. ; KrlMirui 
rcacUtj'i Hii’^tinapur uu the (pout^ r of 
t)iu ri;:ht, *'U2; inti rview beloeca ivridi- 
na and i\u: ^^aharaja, ib, ; iu- 

levvic'v between ICnnhua and the it A id 
(iAndhArh ib* ; KridoM con^oles GAiid* 
hAr{ by en^jagiui; thallh»; PAndavu-ii .nhould 
prove more dniiful ihun the Kavir.ua^, 
OAodiiArrj* reply to JCri'tlina, ib, ; j 
Kriahna renews hK proini^t ib, ; rrtnrus 
to the (piuTteriJ of the PAnd.iva'* in the 
camp of the Kavirav.vs, Trl 5 ; review* of the 
fore^moing narrative of the la ^t day of the 
j^reat war, ib. ; iho revenue t)f* A>\v;il- 
thAina, did; revitwv of iiit» story of the 
revenge of A^wuttUAma, ’jCw ; upnearanco 
iif the plain of KnrnUdietra on the ewen- 
ing of the last day of tiio war, ib,; rceon- 
dliation of the living and huri.d of the 
dead, •%',); narniUve of the funeral ck r^^- 
monies uu the lit Id of battle, ; ditU* 
cully us rrgariN tlie war Luting t ;glitct.n 
dayn, ib. ; narrative t)f the funeral cero* 
monies on the liebl of bfittlu— 5re Funeral 
Ceremmnex; V^yA ^i, t)ie sage, proini^i < to J 
iusumblo the ghosts of the slain, b'Ui ; the ^ 
urn lies reappear in all their pomp us when 
alive, ilO; duappear.ince of the dead at 
iho dawn, 111 ; thu pidows rejoin their 
husbands by drowning Ihemnelvcs iu thu ; 
Ganges, ib, 

BUils, legend of the sou of the Uuja of. who | 
desired Broua to teach him nrcliery, illus* i 
trulivo of tile supremacy exercised liy the i 
Aryans over tin ir uhorigiual neighbour-j, I 
8*2 ; ancient and modern comHiion of thu i 
Bhib, ib. ; Ur on a refiC’es to teach the sou ; 
of the Bliil Raja, 88 ; sorrow of the Bhil, ^ 
ib. ; the Bldl set^ viii a clay imugo of I 
3)rona and learns areliery by practising ; 
hufore the image, ib. ; Drona contemplates ^ 
spoiling his archery, but is restrained by : 
liis .submission, ib. ; nlleged BhH custom ; 
of not shooting with the foredmger, SI; ' 
review of the tradition, ib, ; cu\i>e of iho 
alarm of the Kshatriyas, ib. ; .story of tho 
Bhil woman ami her Uve sons who were 
burnt at Varan A vat a. i03. | 

Bhiiiia, tho second PAndava, his life at- i 
tempted by Duryodhana, 71 ; escapes to | 
the city of serpents, il>.; his great strength, 
ib. ; mythical cliaraeter of ids escape, lb. ; 
learns tho use of tho chib from Drona, 75 ; 
his elub-flghting with Duryodhana at the 
exhibition of arms at llastinapiir, 87 ; Ids 
contemptuous language towards Kama, 
90; bums the house of Purochaua at Va- 
' raiiAvata, 102 ; )*’urs against the Asuras 


reb.rrcd to iho old war» between tlie 
Aryan** ami story «>f hU 

cmountiW with ilidiiuba the A*»ur.i, III/; 
earrii > Ids mothef^and brethren through 
the great fun-st, 10:^; MayA llidiiuba, ib,; 
inivuucc'* of ilitliniba's M\ur, ib.; marries 
ilMimld, ib. ; extraordinary honeynuHju, 
Ib’l; review of tho lietlon, ih,; his light 
with VaUa, the Annr.i, IP); legcmUry 
\f/rac;ty« do; hi-^ seri^e-comk prrpar.itious- 
for tin- battle, HI; rentU Vaha a^under^ 
U2; >nbndH^i(Ki of the other A^urav, ih ; 
■review of the tietioii,. U'H hu cmirpif-.t 
of J<irAvandha, Uaja of Magadhi, Ib2; 
mythical eharactfr »;f the legend, liM; 
pievuiled by hU c;M‘ r brodw r Yudhuh- 
tldr.i Iron! interfering in behalf of Dran- 
padi iu the g.nnbling pavilion, bS2; Hp..aU.v 
vehemently to Vudhl'luinr.K ib^ ; his 
i\’ATiul Yow ag:dni»t Duryodhana and 
Duh'tAAaua, ib.; *hU iutervmw' v'ith hu 
mythical brotlier Ilanum.ai, non of VAyu, 
IbO ; proe^yH to thu garden* of Kuver.;, 
the god of wealth, 191; hU writbful te- 
[dy lothiriuHih ut inviuthiuof iiuh*U.u;.t 
to tho ^aeriiicu of Duryodhana, Ibd; h{j 
juuodt of .layadratUa alter the abducimn 
of Dr.iup^di, 2') I ; dragv him from ]iU 
eh ifiot and reduce v him (o the c-aiditiu:t 
of u rtbve, ; refuoxi to r* h him un- 
ke\ rjimm.nvih d by DraUJiv'.df, ib.; appears 
In the G<.i;i;eihh:iU of itajv Vir.pa with .i 
bone !u one hand and a scuidtar hx thu 
other, 207; engaged .K luad ;b.; 

docliuo to light JhuiiM untii he h.u 
♦.at.whid hi< Imuger, 2oJ; devours an 
cnomu»U‘»quaniity o* jirovi^hai?, ib,; gre it 
hittlc with Jinulu, ib.; daihe.* out hD 
braiiij?, 2IU; obtains great favour from thu 
Uaja, d>. ; light’* with wild be.ivts in thu 
women’** ap.irtmcutH, ib.; comm.amied by 
A'lnlhixUllnra not to inter A re w hen Drau- 
padi U atfrouted by KichaUa in tlm Cuun* 
cibh.dl, 212; Uraupadf aw.ikeus him ia 
the night ami demant|> revenge. 218; re- 
buke>her,2l 1; expluin>huw Vudhidithira’ 
has in every c.Lxe prohibited his interfer- 
ence, ib. ; eiigagLa to pnniMi Kichaka, Ib.; 
his battle w ith Ktchaka in the mu3lc ami 
dancing-room, 215; :»luys KtchaUa *ar.ii 
rolls his tlc>h and boaei into a b.di, 210; 
ha.->lens to rescue Dr.vupadi from tliebro* 
Ihcrs of Kichaku, 217; ini>lakca for the 
Gamlharva, ib. ; rtsruws llaja VirAta, 220; 
refers to Kri:jUna for u reply to Duryod- 
luma’s chaUenge, 2s''l; hu battle with 
Bhbhma on the dr^t day of the war, 200; 
attacked by the Raja of ^lagadU-i on the 
Si c end day of the war, ’>02; .days?* son 
of tho Raja of Magadlu, 203; vaulD^fm 
an elephant and days ;i second souf iu.; 
slay.s tile Raja and his cleplumtata »uigie 
blow, lb.; lights Drona in tho night Ik^- 
tween the hmrteentU and Uueenth^ days 
of tile war, 317; attacked by'DuU<Asatug 
327; ’deadly eonlHct between him and 
DuhsaMUui, ib.; fulUU hU vow bv drink- 
ing the blood of Duh>;i»aua, ib.; Iiis serv- 
ants discover Duryodluma iu the lake, 332; 
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Krishna advises him to provoke Duryod- 
haua to leave the lake, 33o ; his irritating 
address to Duryodhana, ib. ; threatens to 
drag Duryodhana out of the lake, ib.; 
Krishna suggests that ho should fight 
Duryodhana, 336; he gladly assents, ib.; 
he exchanges reproaches with Duryod- 
hana, 337; the battle, 33S; desperate 
struggle, ib. ; advised by Krishna to com- 
mit fv/ul play, ib.; Arjuna gives him the 
hint, 339 ; nearly killed by Duryodhana, 
ib,; smashes the thigh of Duryodhana, 
ib. ; kicks Duryodhana on the head, ib,; 
wrath of Yudhishthira, ib. ; struck in the 
face by Yudhishthira, ib. ; Balarama in- 
dignant at his conduct, 340 ; defended by 
Krishna, ib. ; denounced by Balarama 
but excused by Krishna, ib, ; forgiven by 
'YudhishtUii’a, ib.; his head desired by 
Duryodhana, 348; his son’s head passed 
off" by Aswatthama as his own head, 351 ; 
Duryodhana crushes it in his hands and 
discovers the cheat, ib. ; receives from Ar- 
juna the amulet belonging to Aswatthama 
and gives it to Draupadi, 354: ; prostrates 
himself with his brethren at the feet of 
the Maharaja, 361; Dhritarashtra calls 
for him and receives his image instead, ib. ; 
the image crushed, ib.; the Maharaja em- 
braces him, ib.;. reproached by the Kdni 
Gaudhari for having drank the blood of 
Duhsasana, 362; his denial, ib, ; olfers to 
go to the city of Badravati to bring away 
a horse for the Aswamedha of Yudlush- 
thira, 383 ; jealousy of Krishna that Ar- 
juna was not selectedjib. ; Krishna objects 
to his fondness for eating and his marriage 
to an Asura wife, 38-4; retorts that Krish- 
na’s stomach contains the universe, ib.; 
refers to Krishna’s marriage to the daugh- 
ter of a Bear, ib. ; mollifies Krishna, ib. ; 
proceeds to the city of Badravati to bring 
away the horse, ib.; tantalizing trick as 
regards eating played upon by Krishna, 
3S6 ; complains to Krishna of the trouble- 

• some conduct of the women of his camp, 

• 387 ; appointed General- Superintendent 
of the women, ib-; jesting conversation 
with Krishna, ib. ; his address to the wo- 
men, ib. ; arrives at Mauii^ura mounted 
upon Garura, 412 ; slaughters the horse 
at the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 431 ; 
feasts the Brahmans, 433 ; his disputes 
with the Mahdiaja, 439 ; his death, 4o4. 

Bhima, Kaja of Yidavbha, or Berar, in 
the Dekhan, 480 ; prochnius the Swayam- 
vara of his daughter Dumayanti,’ 481 ; 
performs the marriage rites of Kala and 
Dabiayauti, 485 ; sends Brahmans in search 
,pf Damayauti, 492 ; Damayanti’s return, 
493 ; scuds Brahmans in search of Xala, 
ib. .. . 

Blushma, his dreadful vow, 51 ; a leading 
character iu the Maha Bhdrata, ib.; his 
loyalty to his half-brothers, 52; carries 
away the three daughters of the^ Kaja of 
Benares to be wives to Tichitra-virya, ib. ; 
the marriage, 53 ; refu:>es to raise up seed 
to his deceased half-brother, 5 4 ; educates 


, Dhritarashtra, Pan du, and Vidurn 63; 
eutertains Drona us preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas ^d Pandavas, 75 ; gives his half- 
sister iu marriage to Droua, ib.; his ap- 
pearance at the public exhibition of arms 
at Hiistinapur, 86 ; proposes iu Council a 
division of the Kaj between the Kauravas 
and Pdndavas,' 127, 137; refrains from 
interfering when Draupadi is insulted in 
the gambling pavilion, IS I ; publicly re- 
bukes Duryodhana after the Pandavas 
have rescued him from the Gaudharvos, 
195 ; his reply- in the Council to the de- 
mand of the Pdndavas for the restonition 
of their Kaj, 250 ; remonstrated with by 
Kama for praising Arjuna, ib. ; threatens 
that Arjuna will destroy Kama, 251 ; in- 
terposition of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, ib. ; 
his wrath at the proposal of Duryodhana 
to put Krishna in custody, 2o9 ; "receives 
Kri^nain the Council-hall, 262 ; strongly 
remonstrates with Duryodhana iu the 
Council of Kauravas summoned to receive 
Krishna, 265 ; second powerful speech in 
the Council, 266 ; Duryodhana proposes 
that he shall be generalissimo of the 
Kauravas and their allies in the great war, 
276 ; agrees on condition that he shall not 
be called upon to fight Aijuua, and that 
Kama absents luinsc If from the field, ib. ; 
solemnly inaugurated as Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the Kauravas, ib. ; frames six 
rules for luneliorating the horrors of the 
war, 283 ; his discourse on the duties of 
Rajas, 293 ; narrative of liis ten days’ com- 
mand, 297 ; excuses himself from fighting 
for the Pandavas, ib.; improbability of 
the storj*, 298; introduced to harmouizo 
with the speech he is said to Izave delivered 
at Krishna’s embassy, 299 ; first day of 
his command, 3U0^; his battle with Bhfma, 
ib.; his combat with Abhimauyu, ib.; 
praises the prowess of Abhimauyu, 3dl ; 
his combat with Arjuna, ib.; second day 
of his command, .302 ; repulses the Pau- 
davas, ib.; reluctantly Engages with Ar- 
juna, ib, ; Duryodhana complains of his 
indifference, 305; he renews the battle, 
but is driven back by Arjuna, ib ; his 
wrath at the proposition of Duryodhana 
tliat he should retire from^ the field, 306 ; 
engages to defeat the Pandavas on the 
tenth day or perish upon the field, ib,; 
terrible confUct with Arjuna, ib. ; mor- 
tally wounded, ib.; singular clfort to 
Brahmanize Iris character, 307 ; mythical 
story that ho lay for many days upon a 
couch formed of arrow, heads, and there 
delivered some moral and religious diV 
courses, 30S ; another preposterous myth 
connected with lus death, ib. 

Bhishnnaka, Raja of Vidarbha, his daughter 
'Rukmiiu carried off by Krishna, 475. ^ 

Bhojas, a tribe in the \ iudhva mountains, 
66 ; still represented by the DUur Rajets, 
ib., nofc; myth that Kunti Wiis hrua^ht 
up in the house of the Raja of the Bhojas, 
93.* ’ 

Bhurisrava, his combat ^vitlx Satyaki on the 
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xvhcji the Aryanfi became a conquering 
jiov^er. Hi; (:i) X mercantile cla>s, the 
anrc*torN «f Iho V'a^yas. ;V) ; origin of the 
tUifvix'nco between the BrAhnuviU'^ and the 
K>hatriyay, jb.; characlcrNlic^ of tlm 
IWhiuarts ih» ; characteristic’* of the 
K'‘halnya>‘, Ik> ; extent of iho J^cpavalion 
brt'vceulho Brahmans and the K^halriyiis 
in the Vcd;ca'>;e» ib, ; rise of HraUinanical 
ascendancy, H7, 

Chahra, ii whccI-Aiancd weapon, Arjuna’s 
fvat'j with, KS; u-cd by KiiUiua in ^lav- 
5«^ 170: an cmnlcm of the di* 

vine 'vrath of Vivlmu, I T2 ; the prayer 
wheel of iho Buddhist*, ib,, uo(c* 

Challi isgvi. all Kshatriyai bonnd to accept 
them, 177 , dlO ; their abusive character, 
ih. 

ChV.nara, au vmhlciu of N>vtxcunty, 37-. 

Ch uidahis, hired a> oZU 

(di-iudiK, accoutit of, 105, no.V. 

Chaudr u the moon, connected in the Vcd-is 
with the sn;ua plant, ; regarded ;u tho 
nnihic.il progiaiitor of tivc great Lunar 
rare of Bh.irata, ih, 

Chandrahauia and Bihya, story of, o’J'd ; 
jt,^ romantic ctniracier, ib. ; Kene hud in 
tho Deklian, x\k : alluvions l» tcujples ib. : 
education of vuuii.r hulu* tn reading and 
writiu’^', ib, ; belief in the insluence of the 
both upon the fortune and tljc phy^ 
►ivgntuny, ib, 

Chandrahasu.^ Uaj of, 113; story of, 522 ; 
liU birth, .523; preserved alive by his 
nurse, ib.; tle.stitution of the child, ib. ; 
the Itishi’* predict hist future greatntw* to 
the Minister of the iLtjaof Ivutuw\il, d2t ; 
jealousy of the Minister, ib. ; his death 
rcvihed upon, tb, ; cvcapev from the ax- 
sAssinv, ih. ; hruirght uj» by a Zemindar, 
ih. ; brings good fortune to the Zemindar, 
«V25 ; hi^ conqut J.ts, xb. ; hvs fame reaches 
the ears of the Ilaja and \ih Minister, ih. ; 
Jealou»y uf tlxc Minister, o*2d ; the Minister 
li.avc4 lxi> oiilco in charge of Iu'n hoii and 
^ vi3t!» the Zemindar, ih, ; destruction uf 
Ch/mdrahasua re^dved on, 327 p carrier* a 
letter from tho Mixxisier to hU son, ib. ; 
goes to sleep he>ide a garden, 32S ; div^ 
covcre<l by Bihya, ib. ; alteration of tho 
letter, ih,; delivers the letter U* tho Min- 
ister'.v son, 32l) ; preparations for his mar- 
TUgo with Bikya, ib. ; tho marriage, ib. ; 
the presents, il>. ; surprise of the Minister 
joii hi?* rt tarn, t530 ; plot fur the destruction 
of Chandrahxsnu, 331 ; sudden abdication’ 
of tho Kaja in his favour, 332 ; death of 
tlic Minister’s son in the temple of Durg.i, 
ib. crowned llaja and married to the 
Uaja’s da ugl iter, 333; pays a visit to the 
^Imistcr, ib. ; tragic cud of the Minister, 
331:*; review of the story, ib. ; an illustra- 
tion of Hindu life in the Imtorical period, 
ib- - ' " ; . 

Charioteers, low rank of, open to ques- 
tion, 91 ; a royal amusement, ib. ; reason 
why the Brahmanic-al compilers threw 
contempt upon charioteers, ib. ; their con- 
lidfutial position subsctpicutly held by the 


Purohita, or family priest, ib. ; historical 
ch.xugo, ib. ; father uf Kama only a carter, 

Charvaka, a Rakshasa disguised as a Brah- 
man, reviles YudUishthira at his instal- 
lation ;u» Raja, 3(59 ; r.igc of the real 
Brahmans who tleclarc their allegiance to 
YudhUh tiara, 370 ; burnt to death by tho 
angry eyes of tho Brahmans, ib. ; story of 
a later interpolation intended as a side 
blow agaiiijit the sect of CharvAkas, 373. 

CUedi, SisupAla, Raja of, legend of his death, 


ChilrAngada, daughter of the Raja of Mani- 
pur.i, her amour with Aijuna, MO ; her 
.son Babhni-v.iUaua, ih, ; charged by Ar-" 
juna with nnch.astity, 40D ; entertains the 
prisoners after tho defeat of Arjuna, 410 ; 
luirror at hearing that her ’sou Babhru- 
vAhan.1 has slain his father, ib. 

Chuitro, full moon in the month of, corre- 
sponu*ing to Eoator, 3S3. 

Circul.ir dance of Krishna and tho women 
of VrindA\an.a, 109. 

Civilisation, characteristics of tho Vcdicnml 
BrAhmtnic periods, 0; patriarchal life, 
S; religious riles connected with eating 
and drinking, 11 ; origin of the caste sya- 
tcin, 30; pricat>, soldiers, and merchants 
indicated in the Rig-Vedm 33; origin of 
thcMliifcronco between the Brahmans and 
the K^h^lriy:ls, 33; rise of Brahmanical 
ascendancy, 37 ; simple character of lliudd 
historians, 41 ; excitement of a Hindu 
audience, ib. ; approximate dc:>cription of 
II a* tin A pur, *33 ; amour of Dushyantaand 
Sakuntall, 47 ; legend of the old Raja 
who wanted a young wife, 00; horror of 
celibacy, 31 ; custom of raising up sons to 
a decea.'ied kinsman, 31, o8; abduction of 
women by the K;Jiatriyas s.xnctioncd by 
Brail man nxd laxv, 57 ; education of the 
three sons of Vislutra-virya, 03 ; hunting, 
fondness of, 01; retirement of lepers, 69; 
siguiOcancti of the marriage of Hhritar- 
a'ihtra and GAiulluiri, 71 ; cduc.Uiou of 
tiie Kauravas and PAndavas, 73; marriage 
of a ]) receptor in the family of a Raja, 70 ; 
Pundiitas and Gurus, 7S; supremacy of 
the Aryans over the aborigines :is cxem- 
pliiied in the story of the son of tho Bhil 
Raja, 32 ; barbarous practices in a primi- 
tive age, SI ; pyiblic exhihitiou of arms at 
llmslinApur, "So; charioteering and cha- 
rioteers, 91 ; confidential position of cha- 
riotecrisub^equcnily held b}* the Purohim, 
or family Jirie^jt, ib, ; exactions of service 
on the part of Brahman 's;igcs as exem- 
pliiicd ill the story of DurvAsa, 93; dis- 
grace attached to an unmarried mother, 
01; post of Yu\';inija, 97; description of 
the city of Y.iranAvata, 100; custom of 
giving presents, 101 ; ICunti’s feast to tho 
poor," 102 ; burning a sleeping enemy 
opposed to Kshatriya ideas, but familiar 
to the age when the*BrAhmau.s persecuted 
the llu'ddhists, ib. ; ancient wars to bo 
found among.Nt tho earliest traditions of 
every people^ 101 ; national traditions pre- 
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Ri'rvi d \vh<'n t4 !hr »t I 

icJn»«Mkd h> [ 

{ho rrli'Ki*’*!# « <:*•{» I 'u'iUt f [ 

;«l)jrir.< uh*:(^ Uj».^ <44 frh-:i‘ni h. t4 5 

ilrivd} <ni{ li>* 4 n»’»v oni% ih : • 

ainiilarity Im'I'.vwu lliiidii 4n4 ^ 

traditions uf ih, ; t lof ^ t 

Utu'^ uf Htndd \u 5VOJ, \U \ M ii »n ^4* nu- . 
iainr< nf U)? ; hMUil/o**. rl-*;?! >4 r 

iho Atur-»» 4 l».irharHn^ rtur^ ' 

rlij^o uf 4U Arvnti to an A^nfa^ 
hhutn of n iuimI ^*>\<n in the UOj ] 

Atihnn^^inn of lUo ^nhit*c?-» Eh*-* »\»;ra ' 
(.‘hi* f Sn IlhfnU, ir«; llitoM f^olo' f.‘f ^ 
chddicn, Udj hiii»if;tril of » 

iJio story, ih. ; di-iir-cSoo* u tov j 

Ary.itu thvvUiiOt in cilie> and she { 
ri^^ttn s of 4ioi jon^dt^, USj | 

threo diUVrrnt IhiOfi^ ^ ;5^ on- : 

jlin, \i4* (l*)‘ Ihiti^ioU *.>f l-w;d aiu | 

I'.unihh (i ) Ah^^ utfs'iiuj of ^ j 

hru{hvr» ou jjuturi*},* ‘lU ; f4.) ^ 

t^catciiy *>f noincu afuouiiu a nih^Urj \ 
id IX* i»f fvrrj^n rod^ruiEi, U*»; or+^nu i.f ; 
iho Sv>.i>anivar 4, U7---o;“ of; > vS;v iVirn* f 
v.ira; ilicay «»r ii'dyandry an 5 sho 1 

\;nu%4ra, U^t; hr=.niMdf *Ut;rjO';t^ » lUr ! 
Uctnals of iho IViJidivay at i »> jur^^ ; 
inc-iK l*d ; ri^liixof tho rhK? hfu’do f in i 

u polyandry tuarti-u:*'. lJ*> : prtihrh; -. »5r* ; 
t.dU in CMiiiucton; \it;h i!ut tuirtv4^>: of “ 
i)ran|i-ulf, I’Jf : lh»v' Kaja of iV,ncUVl\ 1 
^drr^ 4 fi:ant, at whieh hv inti:nd* lua/ry* \ 
ing his d.iii^ht' r {» tlu^ In^t arrh 'f, iK ; I 
rude mvrritueut uf thiMiccadau, : <iu\* i 
jilieity uf the It »jaS dau^hli r in nujvni^* { 
unionipl hvf Mutofi, ih* ; ev'. fcius thv j 
of usclndin^ lui vmuvh'oau:- [ 

from the trial, ih. : sidf'iKoovt^i d *lrmi an* j 
our uf Umujiadf an imUcatrun <jf jmov- [ 
andry, ih« ; lUmU^l p*\iranccof iJauv*ieU 
ill later Swayaunatan ih, ; u inning of tin? 
|>ri/:e hy an upiurent Hr.ihuian, the uutti 
incidcMit in the tradition, l.t); ran u? of 
the ancient disdain In which the Urdh* 
inaiw were held hy the Kiluinyat, ih. ; 
the priest, ure^inally a hireUiu’* Viij^a^cd 
to act for the patriartdi or Chivtlain, ih. ; 
{»t*neral commuiiim o.%tdti.d at the aucci-w 
uf a mendicant Urahinuii when the K-th.w 
triyiLS luidnll failed, ib. ; the Swayamvara 
ttud |iolyamlry compared, HiU ; plain iu« 
dication:i of polyandry ui an institution in 
the narrative of evenU which imriu di ilcly 
succeeded the Swayainvara, ih.; icenu on 
the arrival of the l*dndavai and Oraup.idf 
at the housa of Knntf, 141 ; Urahmanical 
perversion of the wurdti uf ICunti, ih. ; 
proofs of lirahnumical interpoUtion, ih. : 
natural iuterprelalion tliat Kunli directed 
lier bon.s to share Draupadf mnon^d them, 
ib. ; confinned by the setjud of the tra* 
ditioii, I4*i; ;ud;no\vle(li»mcnl of the rij^ht 
of tho elder brother to choose a wife fur the 
family, ib,; Draupudf treated before mar- 
riafteas betrothed to all live broiher.f, ih. ; 
arrungomeuts for the night, ib, ; objection 
of Uhrlshtu-dyumua, that the chum of Ar- 
junii as the winner uf tUo Swayainvar.i set 
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lUai i* ab-say* h: l\ ;tvd, .U ; y 
uf u:;;aU-> m 5h’* c^un* JUndd 

liaj.ii, 'J!Kl ; the ixiuuk' auvl d 
*1*#; atlvmpt l.i h'.ifn !>? xiU'nuU ah«e *i>.5U 
the dead t» kIv e>f Kicluha, U*»i: ahxvm of 
hertUno n at a forvI.;{i i:ua<;*4;, ".III/; ni;?th 
of the danxnU at A?>m;a juiihn^ 

on ariuuor, - ; tlu-y pray him t-* h;;n^ 

home plenty ot hjhuI, ib ; furh.-ar ;nc.r ai 
n gatd* tlUltlsv* and varnjvrt. l.'l.I.i: Uaji 

YirAta dadiei the d;<.e at Yn-lhAhthjfa a 
lace. -4t ; pr*-‘v''-vn,>n of dinx'^el^'to 
Viclori'jxis wafjiof, ifn ; i,U\i thit if 
fdls to the !.:rom;d the Iduw mu**. I,- te* 
vengid, ‘i'-Vi ; CiuioU'* gcoaud *-n uh:ch 
Arjnna devdiuj d l^> marry I’lnu-A tb. ; 
character ot tho p=i>ople in sh.' 1) A -v* 
uf Hindu htslory/..*jr> ; Uadin,* chir^'ieri 
in the tradition of tile amour t4* Kichaha, 

‘dli; ; jeahm* fca.M of the Uani of V^ita 

allayed by Dniuyadfs story of the U%e 
(iamlharvas, ib, ; hvph f in the an.nnr^ of 
iu visible denuHWnith He rial woun n, 
peculiar of KicU.iUa a> the brother 

uf^ the Ivanf, ; i‘eeniuf incUU uU in 

KichaU.r^ amour, •Jxld ; a.^kv hU abler to 
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Diir.Av.'xnts, the Wau:ifuId4nghtcrof Bhfnia, 
ILxjl id ViuArbh,!, liiG ; h^.r love tor Xab, 
ih. ; invh4<4:d by the awMX with gohlcn 

to think of no one but Niila^ Ibl ; 
htr nii'Ur.choljv ;b. ; prccUasatiou of hor 
5>v«iuyai:;vam-^ib. ; ;'o-i4’inblin;;of the Uaju;?, 
ib. : vuitcU by X.iia, -tb- ; refuses to choose 
any hu^bund bur Na!a, •K'^3; Xnhi remoa* 
stfutt-s ih. ; her tuUlity, ib. ; the day of 
the uv.imvuru, ib, ; >fic enters tho Hall, 
ib, ; each of the iVnir potU assumes the 
f*rrA of Nahu 1Sl ; her pcqdoxity, ib. ; 
her prayer, ib. ; the i;od:s her prayer 
uxut re veal themsches in their true forms, 
ib. : siio discovers Nah\ and gives him the 
garland, zb.: Nala*s vow to her, ib. ; tho 
liiarriagc, ; gives birth to a son and a 
daughter, ib. ; alarmed at the gamhling 

ru. tteh belHicn Xal.i and Hu^hkaru, ISO; 
retirci^ from tlie Hull, lb? ; sumniuus tho 
charioteer, Vdrduicya, and sciuls Jfer 
dren to her father’s house at Vidurblm, 

tb. ; departs w ith Nala into the jungle, 
ib. ; r*'Uues to go to her father’s house un- 
h Xala will accompany her, ‘ISH ; aban* 
d jr4v;d liy‘ Nal l in the jungle, ISO ; her 
tiuguidi, ib. ; the great serjicnt, ib. ; the 
hu:i:>uian, ib. ; joins u caravan, *190 ; 
plea<iiit encanipuuut, ib. : terrible night 
attack of wild elephants, ib. ; alarm of the 
ruerthant*, ib. ; i.tie c^eMpes, ib. ; her piti- 
ful appcsvrauvc in the city of Chedi, ib. ; 
i united into the palace by the mother of 
the Kaja, ib. ; lake 4 service under condi- 
t;oui, Idl ; becomes companion to the 
l*nntt .‘^unamhi, ib< ; her father* Bhfina 
:-cniU Ihdhuians in search for her, 102 ; 
dl^covtrctl by i^udeia the llrdhman, ib. ; 
idj-jiltfuil by a mole a.t the nicco of the 
i;u.:hcT of the Jt.ijj;,of Chedi, 100; *re- 

to h»-r father’s hou^c atVidarbha, 
itn ; her joy at ^seeing her children, ib. ; 
1;. r ana:*, ty far NuUtib.; her directions 
ta iho br.uiiaan'i !>4.nt in sc.uch of Nalu, 
ib. ; tl;.vt she has found Xala, 

5*1; direct i iSudi-va u> in form Kajv Kilu- 
} tint .dm wa* ubnut Ii> celebrate u 
»^tvr-,d .S aa^*am\.ira. ib. ; rctogni/t s the 
drixio^; i;f N.d i, Jbd ; f.iili to rtcegui^fe 
K-i.i iu V,'*buka, to? ; st iuU her maid 
K* *.af t'i Vah'.ka, ;b. ; ^eiuN fora portinn 
td nu.il wl.;ch NaU had ce-oked* 190; 
» ;n I* ht. r ehf.’dreu l'> Nula, ib.; permiUed 
t s ritriie h.m in her o\%n r* ‘irn, ib. ; the 
;b ; h»"f hdcUty tolihed by 
V.syu, ./a* : the r' concUiatiyn, ib. ; hanpy 
?vh.r, of Npli, ^ 

.V,:e sof iiindd hidurv, ; eh.iractcr 
-C lb. 
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510 ; their pne\st Vriha^^patf, ib. ; opi>osi- 
tion between them .and the l);utya.s, 519 ; 
expression of the opposition in the ilig- 
Veda, ib. ; subsequent conversion of tho 
traditionary* wars into mythical wars of 
gods and demons, ib. ; confusion in the 
application of the term, ib.^ 

Dcvay.inf, legends of, o(k> ; character of, a 
contnist to that of Hamayautf, ib. ; her 
father a type of the modern Brahman pre- 
ceptor, ib. ; tho story to bo referred to tho 
Bndi manic age, oOU ; refusal of Kanju to 
niarryher, 510; curses Kanju, oil ; pushed' 
into a well bv Sarmishtha, 512 ; delivered 
from the well by* Raja Yayali, ib. ; refuses 
to rclurn to the city of the l)aitya.'<, 513; 
refuses to bo comforted, ib.; tho Uaja of 
the Daitya.s promises that ^'arniishthashall 
be her sorvaut, 51*1 ; goes with Sariuishtiui 
and iicr maidens to the wcll,oio ; approach 
of Raja Yaydti, ib.; requests Yay.iti to 
marry her, 510; nrges that he espoused 
her when he delivored her from the well, 
ib. ; tho marriage, 517 ; departs with Ya- 
yati to his own city accompanied by Sar- 
miahtha, ib.; licr wrath at hearing that 
Sarmishlhii liad given birth to a son, ib. ; 
disemers that Yuyati is the father of Sar- 
iiii.'^hthiVs cliildrcn, 5 IS; returns to her 
father’s house, ib. ; reviewy of the legends, 
519; oppoijition between the Bevatus, or 
Aryani, and the Duiiyas, or aborigines, 
ib, ; friendship between tlic Bruhnmu 
preccjitors of tribes who were at enmity’, 
520 ; mythical de tail representing the Ya- 
tlavas as descendants of Y.ayati and Sar- 
mishtha, ib. 

Bharma, a person ihed virtue, the mythical 
father of Vudhishlhira, 71. 

Bhaumya, engaged to be family'pricst to tho 
IMndnvas, 119; one of tho sacred cooks 
at the Rajasiiya of Yudhishtlura, » Idd ; 
accompanies the PaudiUas in their exilo, 
181 ; exclaims against Jayadratha for car- 
rying away* Uraupadi without having llrst 
conciucred her husbands, 201 ; nisists in 
tile burning of tho dtsid upon the plain of 
Kurukshetra, uU* ; performs the inaugur- 
ation eoremonies for Raja Yudhk-hthira, 
37 O; itqute/es milk out of the horse’w car 
at tho perfurmanco of the Aswamedha, 
131 ; unmeaning allusions to his appear- 
ance at the Asw amedha, lotJ. 

l)hrisht:fily\irmja, brother of Jlraupadf, con- 
ducts Ids &i>»tcr Into the area at her .Sway- 
autvara, 120 ; proclaims tho conditions 
of the ijwayainvara, ib. ; recites the name.s 
ami lineage of her suitor*, ib. ; £ollov>.s 
BraupatU after her Swayamvuru to tho 
1001*10 of the iVnulava* and discovers *hat 
they are Kshatriyus, 121; objects fo the 
marriage of hi‘> sister to tlie ttve IVmda- 
vas, 129; objections overruled, ib.; objects 
that the claim of Arjuna ;u winner at tho 
Swayamvara set u*»ide the right of Yud- ^ 
lu'ihlldfu ai elder brother, 131 ; appointed 
ginerali%simo of the i'andavas, 277 ; w>- 
ItTiuily entlironed, ib. ; vow ^ to slay Druna 
in rt.unge for Uiu slaughter of his father 
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Dvup;\aa, 31G; MirprL^ctl by Aswatth.una 
>U f ping ill the quartern of the ran-* 
ihv\aa ami barbarously murdered, 3o0; 
hi^ clianoteerlui-stcns to thuKauravu camp 
to inform the iVunlaviH, 

DhrltarA^htra, the blind, birlh of, 51 ; lo 
oend ofhLs early life, 03 ; seta.side from the 
llaj on account of hLs blind uc*>s, ib. ; sue- 
ccctU to the throne on tlic retirement of 
raudii, 01; murric^ Gandhari, 0^5; his 
sons known lus the Kauravas, ib, ; kindly 
receives the widow and sous of his brother 
IMudu, ib. ; .signiiicuuco of hU marriage, 
7 1 ; his mouog.v.ny ns opposed lo the poly- 
pauiy of his predecessors, 72 ; directs 
Droiia to prepare for a public exhibition 
of arms in behalf of the Kaura\iiH and 
Eaudavivs, 35 ; his appearance at the ex- 
bihiiion, ib. ; appoints Yudhishthira lobe 
Yuvaraja, 97 ; x‘emon«»trances of Duryod- 
luna, ib. ; oirers to divide the admini^t^a- 
tion, but rcfu.-.is to divide tlie land'i, 98 ; 
persuaded by Duryodbana to send the 
iVmdavas lo tile city of .Vuranavata, ib, ; 
sends the IMridava"* to the countr}* of 
Kli.iml.tva-prastha, 131) ; prevailed on by 
Dnrvodhan.a to iijvitc the IMiidavas ton 
gambling! mutch, 17d ; his sudden appear- 
ance in the gambling pavilion, 132 ; apo- 
logues to Draupndi for the uiironts put 
upon her, and ])uls )ier return with her 
husbands to ludra-prastha, ib. ; recalls 
the IMndavas in con.sc(]uencu of the re- 
monstrances of Duryodhana, 183 ; his 
daughter Uuhsala married to Jayadratha, 
llaja of Sindhu, 202 ; summons a Council 
to receive the envoy from the Pandavas, 
2 19; tries to appease Bhfshma ami Kama, 
ami declares in favour of peace, 251 ; sends 
bis miuEler ami charioteer Sanjaya on an 
einhai>sy to tlie IMndjivas, ib, ; his message 
to tlic IMmlavos, 253 ; receives privately 
the replies sent by the r/induvas, ; his 
anxious night conversation with Vidura, 
ib. ; summons a Council of ilie Kuurav:is 
to receive the messages sent by the Pv'm- 
davas through Sanjaya, ib. ; agreement 
impossible, ib.; remonstrates with Dur- 
vodhana on his proposal to put Krishna 
lu custody, 250; lus reception of Krishna 
in the Council hall, 262 ; requests Krishna 
lo counsel Duryodhuna, 265 ; advised by 
Krishna to arrest Duryodluina and lus 
three allies, 26S ; summons tho Rauf 
Gaudluirf into the Council, ib.; mythical 
character of the mission of ICrishna, 271 ; 
aifectuig interview with Krishna after the 
slaughter of' his .sous in the great war, 
312’^ proceeds with all tho women of. his 
lunisehold to the plain oC. Kurukshetra, 
3ol:t interview with tho three surviving 
warriors of the Kaurava armies, ib. ; at- 
tempts to reconcile him with tho Paiidii- 
vas, 350 ; luytliical cherts of Krishna and 
Vyasa, ib, ; impossibility.of a real recon- 
ciliation between parents ami tho mur- 
derers of their sons, ib. ; want of family 
sympathy on the part of the Brahmanieal 
compilers, 3G0 ; his interview with tlio 


Pamlavas on the’ day after the war, ib. ; 
necessity for a feigned reconciliation, ib. ; 
bis real feelings on the occasion, 360 ; nar- 
rative of the reconciliation, ib. ; tho Pun- 
davas, accoinpaniod by Krishna, come out 
to meet him, ib.; prostrate themselves at 
his feet, 361 ; calls for Blifma and receives 
his image instead, ib, ; crushes the imago 
to pieces in liis wrath against the murderer 
of his sons, ib.; repents the deed and 
weeps, ib. ; undeceived by Sanjaya, ib.g 
embraces tho five Paudavaa in turn, ib. ; 
the reconciliation, ib; ; orders the funeral 
rites of tlie Kauravas to be performed, 
3G I ; narrative of the installation of Yud- 
hishthira as llaj a niulcr the nominal 
sovereignty of himself as Maharaja, 3G8 ; 
Yudhishthira requests the Bralimans to 
accept his rule, 372 ; story of the exile and 
death of Dhritarashtra, 438 ; his bitter dis- 
putto with IJhima, 439 ; ho departs with 
tho Itanf Gandhari and Kunti to the 
jungle on tho Ganges, ib. ; visit of the 
iVuuJav.as, ib, ; Y^-osa tho sago assembles 
tho ghosts of all who were slain in tho 
great war, ib. ; horrible death of the Ma- 
haraja and all his household iuajuuglo 
fire, Ul. 

Dice. See Gambling. 

Dinajpur anciently a land of fable, 233. 

Draupadf, daughter of Kaja Drupada, im- 
portant story of her marriage with the 
live Paudavas, llo; her beauty, 118 ; the 
Panda vas resolve to attend her Sway- 
amvara, ib ; conducted into the area by 
her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, 120 ; pre- 
vents Kama from engaging in thc^com- 
petition, 121 ; acknowledges Avjuna to be 
visitor, -122; led away by Arjunaand his 
brethren, ib.; posmonemeut of the mar- 
riage, 123 ; dL^trlbutes the jirovisions at 
supper in the place of Knnti, ib. ; followed 
by her brother to tho hut, 121; married 
to tho five brothers in tho order of their 
ages, 126 ; probable details of the real 
incident, 127 ; her self-possessed demean- 
our, 128 ; myth that in a former birth sho 
prayed five times to Siva for a good hus- 
band, 133 : her strange domestic life, 143, 
7 to^e ; her interview with Arjuna after his 
cxilo, 152 ; reconciled to Subhadra, ib. ; 
tho wives of the Pandavas jealous of her 
beauty, 177 ; staked by Yudhishthira at 
the gambling match at Haslinapur, ISO ; 
Duryodhana sends for her to sweep tlio 
rooms, ib. ; question of wlictlxcr she was 
fairly lost, as Yudhishthira was a slave 
when he staked her, ib. ; refuses to go lo 
tho pavilion, 181 ; dragged in by Duhsa- 
sana, ib, ; vainly appeals to Blnshma and 
Drona, ib. ; the Vanda vas forbidden by 
Y^udbishtbira to interfere, 182 ; insulted - 
by Buhsasana and Diu’yodhana before 
all tho assembly, ib. ; apologies of tho 
Maharaja, 183; her terrible tow, 184; 
fixmiliar with tho idba that wives were 
occasionally lost or won at gambling 
jnatches, ib. ; myth of Buhsasana trying 
to stri]) her, but prevoiitcd by Krishna, , 
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18/5, noto ; sensational picture of her de- 
parture into exile, 18G; visited by day a- 
dnitlm, Raja of SindUu, in the abhonce of 
her husbands, 190 ; her conversation with 
the Chieftain sent by Jayadratha, ib. ; her 
proffered hospitalities, ‘200 ; her rage at 
the wicked proposals of Jayadratha, ib. ; 
dier curses apd threats, ib. ; she is carried 
olf by main force, ib. ; abandoned by J a- 
yudrathu, who tries to escape from the 
Randavas, 201 ; lior wrath at the clemency 
‘ of Yudhishthira, ib, ; returns to the hut 
with Yudhishthira, ib. ; orders the release 
of Jayadratha, 202; her ujipearanee be- 
fore the Rani of Virata, 207 : the Riud 
objects to her beauty, 208 ; her story of 
her five Gandharvas, ib. ; engaged us a 
waitiug-maid by the Rauf, ib.; BtipubUcs 
that she shall not be rccpiircd to wash feet 
or cat the victuals which have been left 
by others, ib. ; tranquil life, ib. ; ijttracts 
the attention of KCcliaUa, 211 ; senHiy the 
lluni to bring a cup of wine from his 
house, il).; prays to the Suii for succour, 
ib.; alfrouted by KCcbalcu, 212; escapes 
from the house and runs to the Council- 
hall, ib. ; rebuked by Yudhishthira, ib. ; 
appeals in vaiu to the Rauf, ib. ; awakens 
Bhfina in the night and demands revenge, 
213 ; bitterly complains of the inbults she 
has received from tlio ICauravas, Jaya- 
dratha, and Kfchaka, ib. ; complains of 
the low occupations of her husbands in 
the court of Raja Vinita, ib. ; complains 
of her position as the favourite maid-serv- 
ant of the Raja, 2M; rebuked by Bbfma, 
ib. j her delight at the prospect of obtain- 
ing revenge, lb. ; Kfchaka pays a second 
visit and threatens to currj' her away, ib. ; 
his lavish offers, ib. ; engages to meet him 
at midni^ght in the ^nusic and dancing- 
room, 2lo ; her joy at his being slain by 
Bhfma, 216 ; tells the watchmen that he 
has been slain by the Gundharvas, ib. ; 
brothers of Kfchaka prepare to burn her 
alive on his funeral pile, 217 *, her screams 
for succour, ib. ; Bhfma hastens to her 
rescue, ib. ; returns to the palace and 
causes great alarm, ib. ; enters the music 
and dancing-room and manifests her anger 
against Arjuna, 21S; led by the damsels 
into the presence of the Rauf, ib. ; their 
conversation, ib. ; universal terror, 221 ; 
proposes that Arjuna should drive the 
chariot of Uttar against the Kauravas, 
ib. ; catches the blood that fell from Yud- 
hishthira* a nose, 22*1; mythical character 
of her personation as a maid-servant, 235 ; 
extraordinary arrangement of her hair in 
consequence of her vow, 236 ; question- 
able beauty, ib. ; alleged refinement of her 
manners, ib. ; myth that the Sun god 
preserved her from the indignity of a kick, 
237 I* complains to Krishna of Yiidhisli- 
thira’a undue love of peace, 257 ; comfort- 
ed by Krishna, ib. ; sleeping in the camp 
' of the Kauravas on the night when her 
five sons were slain by Aswatthama, 350 ; 
sent for by Yudhishthira, 353 ; decries the 


idea of her hu*!!)^^!^ ruling as Rajas, ib,; 
consoled by Yudhishthira and 
ib. ; ])niys for revenge upon Aswmthfunu, 
ib. ; Ymlhishthini rcpre-voiiu to her that’ 
Aswatthama is the sou of a Brahman, and 
that revenge must be left to Vijthuu, i!).; 
she persists in having an amulet belonging 
to Aswatthama, ib. ; Arjuna deprives A$- 
wuitUama of the amulel and gives il to 

,, Bhfma, who console:* Draupadf and gives 
it her, upon which she tran.-%fer3 it to 
Yudhlshtliira, 351; her affecting inter- 
view with Kuntf, 363; consoled hyGlnd- 
hiirf, ih. ; seated upon the tiger’s skin 
with Yudhishthira at lus inst.dlatiou as 
Raja, 371 1 her convert Ulon with the wives 
of ICrisIiua respecting judygamy and poly- 
andry, 390; acknowledges the miraculous 
interference of Krishna in the gambling 
pavilion, ib. ; accompanies her husbands 
to the Himalaya mountains in the garb 
of a devotee, and dies, 151. 

Bream of Yudhishthira that the animals 
implored him to leave the jungle, 198; 
portentous dreams of Raja Kaiu\a, ‘172. 

Brona, the Brahman preceptor of the Jv au- 
ra vas and IMndaviw, his urri\“:d at llas- 
liuapur, 75 ; educates the princes on 
condition that they aUerward:* 

Raja of Pauehala, ib. ; marries Kripa, tho^ 
luilf-histcr of Bhrdima, ib. ; question of 
whether he w;vs a Brahman or a K^hatri- 
ya, 76 ; his son Aswatthama, 77 ; clibrts 
of the Brahma nieal oomjiilcr-i to represent 
him as a Brdhman who officiated as Puro- 
hita, or family priest, ib. ; more prob.ibly 
a Kshatriya, ib. ; absurd myth respecting 
his birth, 77, nota; interpretation of the 
myth, ib. ; legend of the .son of the Blul 
Raja, 82 ; lloclking of sous of Rajas to 
Ilastiuapur to learn archery from Urotia, 
83 ; he refuses to teach the son of the Bhfl 
Raja, ib. ; the Bhfl sets up a clay imago 
of Brona uqd learns archery by practising 
before the image, ib. ; Brona contemplates 
spoiling the BhiV s archery, but isrcstniincd 
by his submission, 81 ; review of the tra- 
dition, ib. ; requested by Malidraju Dhri- 
tardshtra to hold a puhlio exhibition of 
arms, 86 ; appears at the exhibition with 
his son Aswatihama, 87 ; interferes in tho 
club fighting between Buryodhunu and 
Bhima, ib. ; causes the war again.st Bru- 
pada. Raja of Pauchfila, 95 : significance 
of tlic divi.siou of the Raj of Panchdla, 96 ; 
])robably the brother of Drupada, ib. ; re- 
frains from iutci ■ . . . .is 

insulted in tho , . . . , '2 ; 

remonstrates wit ^ 4. :lio 

Council of Kauravas summoned to receive 
the emba.‘>3y of Krishna, 265 ; framcs*six 
rides for ameliorating the horrors i^f tho 
war, 283 ; excuses^ himself from fmhting^ 
for the Pandavas,*297 ; improbability of 
the story, 298 ; introduced to harmunizo 
with the speech he is said to have delivered 
at Krishna’s embassy! 299; narrative of 
his five days’ command, 399 ; his election, 
ib. ; first day of his command, ib. ; .liis 
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216 ; liis arrogance ill the palace of Kribli- 
iiai ib. ; remonstrates with JCrislma for 
speaking to Arjnua lir^t, 217 ; elocbi to 
luivo Krishna’s army, ib, ; llalav.iina ilc* 
dines to join either side, ili, ; advised by 
Yiduva to give a grand reception to 
JCrishna iu liis capacity ns ambassador, 
2oS ; commences the preparations, ib. ; 
told by Yidura that the rccejHiou will be 
■nselcss unless ho is prepared to rc-storo the 
iivc villages to the Pundavas, ib. ; aban- 
dons his preparations and proposes putting 
Krishna iu custody, 269 ; remonstrances 
of the Maharaja, ib. ; U'rath of Bhishma, 
ib. ; refuses to go out with the others to 
receive Krishna, ib, ; his haughtiness to- 
Avurds Krishna, ib. ; olfers a splendid en- 
ter tainmeut to Krishna, ^vlucU is refused, 
200 ; spurns tho Council of Krishna, 205 ; 
exasperated by the remonstrances of 
Bhishma, ib. ; remonstrances of l^rona 
and Yidura, ib. ; further remous trances 
of Bhishmu, 2G6 ; his indignant speech to 
Krishna, 207 ; rebuked by Krishna, ib. ; 
Avavned by Buhsasaua that unless ho 
submits to tho Fund av as the elders u-ill 
deliver him up to Yudhishthixa, 208 ; ab- 
ruptly leaves the assembly, ib. ; Krishna 
advises his arrest, ib. ; the It aid Gaud- 
liarf sends for him and remonstrates ivith 
him iu the presence of tho Council, ih. ; 
leaves the Council hall and plots with 
Sakuni, Buhsasana, and Kama to seize 
Krishna, 269 ; Krishna reveals himself to 
him as the Supremo Being, ib. ; holds a 
Council at llastinapur, 275 ; solemn cove- 
nant of tho Chieftains on tho side of tho 
Kauravas, ib, ; entrenches all his forces 
on the jdain of Kurukshetra, ib. ; pots of 
snakes and i that 

Bhishma sh . ^ , ib, ; 

dismisses Kukmin on account of the ex- 
travagance of his pretensions, 278 ; sends 
a kinsman with a challenge to the Pan- 
davas, 2bO ; language of the challenge, 
ib. ; replies of Krishna and Aijuuu, 282; 
his* son slain by Abhimunyii, 303 ; attuclcs 
Abhimanyu, who is rescued by Arjuna, 
ib. ; complains of the indiiferenco of Bhish- 
ma, 305; complains to his Chieftains of 
his want of success, ib. ; proposes to Ehish- 
ma that he should retire, 306 ; apiiroves 
of the plot for taking Y'udhishthiru jiri- 
soner, 310 ; reproaches Drona for not 
having succeeded, ib. ; his efforts to pro- 
tect Jayadratha, Sl-f ; reproaches Drona 
for not having murdered tlie Pandavas 
whilst they Avere sleeping, 316 ; requests 
Salya to drive Kama’s chariot, 324 ; as- 
sures Salya of his respect and ranks him 
with Krishna, 327 ; refuses the advice of 
Kripa to conclude a treaty with the Piin- 
davas, ib. ; utter defeat of tho Kauravas, 
331 ; flics from the plain and conceals 
himself in a lake, ib, ; general search for 
Duryodhana, ib. ; discovered by the three 
surviving Kaurava Avarriors and inAuted 
to reneAV the contest, 332 ; declines and 
recommends condealment, ib. ; Aswattha- 


ma vainly remonstrates, lb. ; failure of tho 
Paiidavas.to discover him, ib. ; found out 
by Bhfma’s hcrvauls, ib. ; Yudhidithira 
calls upon him to leave the lake, 333 I ho 
prays lor rest before renewing the contC:>t, 
ib. ; offers the itni to tho IMudav.u, that 
lie ma^* retire to tno desert, ib. ; refusal of 
Yudhidithira to obtain the Uaj from him 
except hv conquest, 331; oilers to light 
the Piiiulavus one ul a lime if they will 

. fight fairly, il). ; the coudilious uccepled, 
ih. ; btimilutcs to fight with the mate only, 
335; ludliishtlura ugrevs, ib. ; still re- 
mains in the la];e. ib,; taunted by Bhfraa, 
ib. ; offers to figbt on the morrow, ib. ; 
Blu'ma threatens to dr.jg him out of the 
hike, ib, ; laughter of the followeis of the 
Pandavas, 336 ; his gluistly appearance, 
ib, ; Yudliishthira offers liim arms and 
armour, ib. ; (^ucbiion of who should fight 
him, ib. ; Krishna suggerU Bhiiua, ib. ; 
Bhfma gladly assents, ib. ; Bhfma ami 
Duryodhana reproach one another, 337 ; 
the battle, 338 ; despemle struggle, ib. ; 
nearly kills Bluma, 339; his thij;h smashed 
by BUiuui, ib, ; kicked by Bluina on the 
he;id, ib. ; Y'udhishlhira’s speech to him, 
ib. ; indignation of Balarauni at Bhima’s 
foul blow, 3i0; recriminations between 
Duryodhana and Krishna, ib. ; refers to 
tile goodness of his government, 311 ; 
inanifcstation of the divine approval of his 
conduct, ib. : left Avounded and alone on 
the plain of Kurukshetra, 317 ; visited by 
AsAvaithama, Kripa, and Kritavarmaii, 
ib. ; appoints Aswaltluunu to the chief 
command and directs him to bring tho 
head of Bhhua, ib. ; left by the three 
Avarriors, 318 ; return of tho three Avarriurs 
after the revenge of AsAvattlidmu, 351 ; 
deceived by Aswatthania, Avho jiasses off 
tho heads of the sous of tho Paudavas as 
the heads of the fathers, ib. ; his temporary 
exultation, ib. ; takes tho head of Bhfma’s 
Bou and discovers the deception by crush- 
ing the skull, 352 ; reproach os AsAvattluuua 
for tho murder of the innocent sous, ib. ; 
his death, ib. ; pleasure of gratified revenge 
as exhibited in his last moments, 357 ; ac- 
customed in early days to try his strength 
upon an imago of Bhfma, 361, jwta ; la- 
lucntations of his mother Gandliavf over 
his body, 36*1 ; liis AvidoAV places his head 
upon her lap, ib. 

Dushyauta, story of his amour Avith Sakun- 
tala, 47 ; historical form of tho tradition, 
48. ^ 

DAvapiira, a personification of the Dw^para 
age, 4S5, note; Kati plots with him for 
tlio destruction of Kala, 4S6. « 

DAvaraka, legend , of its destruction,. ^13; 
Avickedness and profanity of the people, 
ib.; visit of tho three great Kishis,’ ib.; 
trick played by the young men upon the 
Kishis, ib.; threats of the Kishis, 444; 
their departure, ib. ; Krishna issues a 
proclamation against .wine, ib.; fearful 
apparition, ib. ; great Aviud, ib. ; portent- 
ous increase of rats and owls, ib. ; evil 
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omens and general depravity;, 115 ; pro- 
' cliunatiou ot* Erishna that thc^ people, 
should go and worship at Prabliasa, ib. ; 
apparition of a black woman, ib. ; jewels 
and weapons carried oil by evil spirits, 
ib. ; tlie people permitted to drink wine 
at the festival at Prabhasa, -MG ; general 
coiiviviuHty, ib, ; the tumult and inas- 
sacre, *117 ; Arjuna arrives at the city, 
419 ; funeral ceremonies of the slain, -15^ ; 
the city overwlieUucd by a cyclone, 151 ; 
review of the narrative, ib. ; nature of the 
inundation, 453. 

Education by Phishma of the three sons 
raised up to Viehitra-vfrya, G3 ; by 
Erouabf the Kauravasand Paadavas. 75 ; 
practice in the use of the spear, club, how, 
and sword, ib. ; tamiughorscs, ib.; lustro- 
uoiuy,. ib.; other pursuits, 79; Arjuna 
engaged as a eunuch by llaja Kirata to 
loach music and dancing, 207 ; young 
Indies taught reading and writing, 522. 
Ekachakrd, . city of, 110; identilivd with 
Arrah, 114. ^ 

Embassy, description of the missioii of the 
family priest of Brupada to Hasthiapur, 
219 ; Council summoned to receive the 
envoy, ib.; the Brahman requests per- 
mission to repeat the words of the Pau- 
davas, ib. ; review of the tradition, 251 ; 
return embassy of Sanjaya to the Pauda- 
vas, 252. 

E.xliibition of arms, public, at Hastinapur, 
8-5 ; resemblance to a tournament, ib. ; 
three varieties of, vi^. * (1.) The exhibi- 
tion proper, ib ; (2.) The Swayumvara, 
ib. ; (3.) Professional pugilism and wrest- ! 
ling, ib. ; narrative of the exhibition of I 
arms at Ilastinupur, 86 ; space set apart , 
on the great plain, ib. ; the galleries, ib. ; 
morning of the exliibitioii, ib. ; galleries 
adorned with lla^s and garlands, ib. ; the " 
multitude, ib, ; the blind Maharaja, ib. ; 
the chieftains and ladies, ib. ; the feats of 
ax*ms, 87 ; wonderful exploits of Arjuna, ' 
88; sudden appearance of Kama, 89 ; his | 
exploits, ib. ; pugilism and wrestling in | 
the court of Raja Virata, 209. 

Ectisclie worship, connection of Krishna 
with, 4C0, 466. 

Eictiou, Hindu, chai'acteristics of, 105 ; popu- 
larity of, 106 ; historic vrduo of, ib. ; iu- 
tcrest to be divided between the stories 
and the audiences to whom they arc re- 
lated, ib, ; action of the narrator in 
licf-ghtening the interest, 107 ; connected 
with the Bhima*s combats with the .iVsu- 
las, ib.; improbabilities of the story, 
109; tobe referred to theBuddliist period, 
110 ; pathetic description of the family of 
a Brahman who were required to furnish 
a human victim to Valm the Asura, 111 ; 
serio-comic preparations of Bhhna for 
doing, battle against Vaka, ib. ; disap- 
pomtment and wrath of th,e Asura, 112 ; 
Bhima rends Vaka asunder, ib. ; submis- 
sion of the subjects of Vaka, ib, ; painful 


realism of, the narrative, 112; masterly 
stroke of genius in the introduction of tho 
Brahman’s infant son, 113; intense de- 
light of a Hindu audience at tho irritat- 
ing proceedings of Bluma, ib. ; value of 
the twelve fictions connected with tho 
loosening of the horso in tho Aswauicdha 
of YudhishlUira, 391; adventures of the 
horse — see Horse. 

Filial obedience of Kama towards his aged 
hither, 90. 

Fire, god of, Osec Agni; horrible character 
of a coullagratiou in tho jungle, 413. 

Funeral ceremonies, narrative of those por- 
furmod for tho slain in the great war, 
363 ; sad iiroccssion of tho women to tho 
jilain of Kumlwlictra, 361; the women sit 
by tho dead bodies of their husbands, ib. ; 
lamentations of Gaudlidrf over her son 
Buryodhaua, ib. ; lament.ations of tho 
widbws, ib. ; performance of the funeral 
riles for the slain, ib, ; collection of ma- 
terials for the burning, ib, ; dead bodies 
of the Rajas recognized by tlieir chariot- 
eers, 365 ; hurniug of tho^ Raj us of tho 
first rank, ib. ; burning of the remaining 
bodies, ib.; bathing in tho Ganges and 
sprinkling of W’atcr, ib. ; death of the 
chief wife of Kama, 3GG ; roviow of tho 
narrativo, ib. ; refers to an autc-Brah- 
inanic period, ib. ; no reference to Sati 
nor satisfactory allusion to the Brahmans, 
ib. 

Gambling, a special vice of the Hindus, 
175 ; Hindu traditions of its disastrous 
results, ib. ; specialities of Hindu dice, 
ib. ; skill as well as chance brought into 
play, ib. ; ancient game of coupun with 
cubic dice, 176 ; modern game of pasha 
with oblong dice,'>ib. ; legend of tho great 
gambling match at llustinapur, ib, ; un- 
scrupulous skill of Sakuni, ib. ; Burvod- 
hana prevails on his father Bhritarasntra 
to invite the Pandavas to a match, ib. ; 
reluctance of Yndhishthira, 177 ; the Pan- 
da vas arrive at Hastinapur, ib. ; morniug 
of the match, 17S; the Pandavas jirocecd 
to the pavilion, ib. ; Sakuni challenges 
Yudhislithira to a game at dice, ib. ; 
Buryodhaua lays the slakes whilst Sakuni 
plays, ib. ; picture of the gambling match, 
ib. ; losses of Yudhishlhira, 179 ; question 
of whether BraupadC was really lost, 180 ; 

I insults committed upon Braupadi before 
the whole assembly, 182 ; Bhima’s fearful 
vow, ib. ; sudden appearance of the Ma- 
haraja, ib. ^ departure of the Pandavas, 
183; Piindavas recalled and play a second 
game, ib. ; exile of tho Pandavas, ib. ; 
affecting character of tho tradition, 181 ; 
its truthfulness to huinaii nature as mani- 
fested by a primitive but high-spirited 
race, ib. ; wives not uufrequently lost and 
won at Kshatriya gambling nivatchcs, ib. ; 
sensational^ character of tho scene, 185 ; 
Yndhishthira engaged as teacher of dice- 
playing to Raja Virata, 207; the Raja 
diwhes the dice at his face, 224 ; ideas of 
fail* play, 243 j gaiublllig match of Kala 



and Pushkara, -186; not regarded ns a 
vice, 50o; comparison of Iho gambling 
match of Nula with that of Yudlush- 
thira, ib. 

Guild hiira, countrj", name of, still preserved 
in Kandahar, 71. 

GandUari, daughter of the Raja' of Gund* 
hdva, marries MahiirajaRhritarashtra, ({*5; 
blindfolds herself on hearing that liu was 
blind, ib. ; her sous mimed Ivaunivus, 
ib. ; signijjcance of her marriage, 71 ; 
abvsurd myth respecting the birth of her 
sons, nolc ; summoned by the Maha- 
raja to the Council of the Kvuirava*^, 
sends for Duryodhaua and remonstrates 
with him in the presence of the Council, 
ib, j aiiceting interview with Krishna 
after the slaughter of her sons in the great 
warj hl2; Krishna consoles her by engag- 
ing that the Pdndav;is will pro\c more 
dutiful than the Kauravas, 313 p lier 
reply, ib. ; Krishna renews his jirouusts, 
3U; her aUccting interview with the 
Pandavas, 302 ; Yudhishthir;v*s excuses, | 
il). ; her resignation, ib. ; she re p roach c-* | 
Rhiina for having drank the blood of j 
Duhsdsana, ib. ; hw denial, ib. ; soiul'i the i 
Pdndavas to their mother Kuntf, ib. ; 
piously consoles Draupadf, 303 ; uccom- 
jnmics the sud procession of the women to 
the plain of Kunikshetra, 3Gt ; her la- 
mentations over her son Dnryodhana, ib, ; 
departs with tlic Maharaja ami Kimtl to 
the jungle on the Gauges, *130 ; Jiis death, 
•Ul. 

Gandharvns, their fomiof marriage, 18 ; slay 
the eldest sou of Raja Saiitauu, o2, dl ; 
capture Buryodhana and Kama, 191; 
later coiiccpuoii of tlieni as ghosts, 203 ; 
Braupadf represents ^acr iivo husbands 
as Gandharvas, 20S ; rumour that they 
had slain Kichaka,^ 21G ; great commotion 
iu the city of Yirdta, ib. ; Bhhna mis- 
taken for one, 217 ; dillicultics regarding, 
228; a Hill tribe subsciiucntly converted 
into celestial beings, 228. 

Gandiva, the mythical bow of Arjuna, 2GG, 
note. 

Ganges, river, said to have borne children 
to Raja Santanu, oO, no(c; bathing in, 
and sprinkling with water a part of the 
funeral ceremony, 3Ga ; the locality of 
the retirement of the ^Maharaja, 139. 

Garura, a bird, the vehicle oi* Krishuit ns 
Vishnu, 412, 

Gautama, son of Gotama, tho mythical 
father of Kripa and Kripa, 78, note, 

Gayatri, thc,23 ;diilcrcnttranslations of, ib., 
note. 

Generalissimo, election of, prior to a war, 

07R ’ * ^ ’ 


Geographical identification, difiicuUics in 
tho \vny of, 62, note ; in tho story of 
Raja Virata, 232, 

Ghosts, conception of the Gandharvas as, 
205 ; the Pdndavas set up a dead body 
in a place of burning to guard their wea- 
pons, 206 ; religious ideas connected ivith, 
226 ; belief in their amours* 228 ; the re- 


ligious belief of the ahorigiucs, 230, 

Gokuia, cnenmpment of the Vddavaa there, 
IGU 

Govarddhana mountain, worshipped liy tho 
Yddavas in'»ttnd of Indnu 467 ; Indra 
Fcndsdown rain tow’a.'.h away tho country, 
ib. ; Kriahna renders the inounhiin fiery 
iiot, and rau^'ii it over the people like an 
umbrena, ib. 

Gurus, or ccc]ci.Iasiical head 5, correspond- 
ing to hereditary llhhojM, 79; the htads 
of the hict<, 80; their ccc!i^»ia>tic.il ilyita- 
tion^i, ih, ; their spiritual powers, ib. ; 
their temporal powers, 81 ; their nun- 

, existence amongst the iiucknt K^hauiyas 
5 >rovcil by the mythical character of tho 
traditious which refer to them, ib. ; their 
garbling of the Mahd iihdraU, 82. 

llautiman, the monkey demigod, mythical 
son of Vdyu, 190 ; ht^ lutcrview with hu 
allegi d bnuher iJhCma, i(>. ; hk super- 
natural shrinking and jtWclUng, ib. 

Jla^tin, son of Ubdrata, 47. 

lliWtindpur, near the modern I)clbi, tho 
opening scene in the Mahd Rharata, 42; 
significance of the ^itl; lU .an <>utpo<: of 
the Aryan-, ib. ; approximate doenptiun 
of, 43; tho city, ib,; the paUcc, ib. ; 
the Council hall, ib. ; tho Uaj. ib. ; coun- 
try to the south and a land of fable, 
56; scarcity of women. at, 57, note; c.\- 
Juhitioii of arms at,vS6; m) thical character 
of all legends referring to lecalitiis at n 
di'itance, 100; triumphant entry of the 
Pdndavas after the great war, 368 ; tri- 
umphant return of Arjuna with tlichor^e 
in the Aswamedha of Yudhisbihira, 416; 
Par/kshit, bon of .Vrjnna, obtain.jthe Raj, 
453. 

Ilidimha, the Asura, Chfma fighh» and sl.ava 
him, ioS. 

•Ilidiiubi, si<tcr of Hidirnba, marries Bluma, 
100 ; extraordinary honeymoon, ib. 

noma, displaced animal .sacrifices, 159 ; 
oflLTing of, at the installation of Rvijn 
Yudhishthiru. 371 ; ofiering of, combined 
w'ith tho sacrifice of the horse, 426 ; in- 
troduced as a Brahmanical sacrifice, 427 ; 
performanco of, 430 ; religious merit 
acquired by, 435. 

Horse, twelve adventures of, after tho 
loosening in the Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira, .390; first adventure; carried 
aw ay by the sou of a Raja by the counsel 
of one of his thousand wives, ib. ; restored 
through tho mediation of Agni who had 
married the Raja’s daughter, ib. " un- 
meaning character of tho story, ib.,7m'e ; 
second adventure: legend of the ib’s- 
obedient w ife who 'was transfomicd^to a 
rock, .397 ; third adventure : legend of 
tho Raja and tho cauldron of boiling oil, 
309; recovery of tho hor.-o by Arjunp, 
400; fourth adventure: horse transfonued 
into a mare, ib. ; mythic.al character of 
the story, ib,, note; fifth adventure: 
liorse enters the countiy of the Amazons, 
ib. ; sixth adventure: horse enters a 
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country where men, women, and animals 
grow upon trees, 402 j men with blanket 
ears, 403 ; monsters, ib. ; human sacri- 
fices, ib. ; seventh adventure : horse en- 
ters the country of Maiiipura, 404 \ eighth . 
adventure : horse enters the city of liat- 
napura, 412 ;• ninth adventure : the horse 
enters the liaj of Chaudrahnsa, 413 ; 
tenth adventure : the horse enters the 
sea beyond the northern mountain, ib. ; 
eleventh adventure ; the horse enters the 
Kaj of , Jayadratlia, 414 ; twelfth adven- 
ture: triumphant return to Hastinapur, 
416 ; review of the twelve adventures, 
417; locality of the adventure in jNIun- 
nipore still pointed out by the Muu- 
niporees, 425 ; later adventures connected 
with Krishna, 426 ; narrative of the sac- 
rifice of—see Aswamedha. 

Horse, sacrifice of. Seo Aswamedha. 

Horses, taming, taught by Drona, 75. 

Hot Season, >varred against by the Raja of 
the Rain, 464 ; assembling of the clouds 
in battle array, 4G6; fiight of the Hot 
Season, ib. 

Human sacrifices. See Naramedha. 

India, importance of its history, dis- , 
tinction between the history of British | 
administration and the history of the 
Hindus, ib. ; difficulties in the way of 
apprehending the latter, 2; the Maha 
Bharata and Ramayana iudispensahie to 
a knowledge of the Hindus, 3 ; European 
ignorance o/ the Hindus, ib., 7iote ; in- 
fluence of the ^laha Bharata and Rama- 
yana upon the masses, 4 ; vast interval 
between the age in Avhich the events 
occurred and the age in which they are 
recorded, 6 ; distinction between the | 
Yedic and Brahmanic periods, ib, I 

Indra, conception of, as the god of rain, S ; 
characteristics of, 14; attributes of a 
humau hero superadded to those of the 
god of the firmament, ib. ; frequently 
addressed in familiar terms, ib. ; par- 
tiality for strong drink, ib. ; hymned as 
the discoverer of the soma, 15 ; spirit- 
ualized into a personified idea of the 
firmament, ib. ; the hero of the Aryans 
and foe of the aborigines, ib. ; character 
of the Vedic hymns addressed to him, 
ib. ; invocations to him in his humau 

\ capacity, ib. ; invocations to him as the 
Supreme Being, 16 ; myth of his being 
the father of Arjuna, 71 ; myth that the 
five Paudavas were five Indras, 134 ; the 

; aj^ly of the Nagas or serpent, 141; xir- 
juna and Krishna fight against him, ib. ; 

> interpolation of the myth, ib. ; appears to 
Arjuna and directs him to propitiate the 
god Siva, 191 ; propitiated by the flesh of 
the horse at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thira, .431; opposition of Krishna, 460; 
great feast at Vrindavana in honour of, 
467 ; Krishna counsels the Yadavas to 
transfer the worship of Indra to the 
Govarddhana mountain, 467 ; Indra in 
his wrath sends down rain to \Yash away 
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the country, ib. ; frustrated by Krishna, 
ib. ; worships Krishna as the Supreme 
Lord, 468; informed by Narada of the^ 
Swayamvava ' of Damayanti, 4S1; sets off 
for .the Swayarnvara, 4S2 ; renders Nala 
invisible, ib. ; laughs at the wrath of 
Kali, 4S5. 

Indra-prastha, remains of the ancient city 
of, between Delhi and the Kutub, 141 ; 
flourishing Raj of the Paudavas, 154 ; 
descends to Y'uyutsu, son orDhritaruslitra, 
453. 

Installation of Raja Yudhishthira, 36S; tri- 
umphant procession from the plain of 
Kurukshetra to the city of Hastinapur, 
ib. ; arrival of Y'udhishthira at the palace, 
369 ; worship of the family gods, ib. ; dis- 
tribution of gifts to the Brahmans, ib. ; 
enthronement of the Raja facing the east, 
370; ceremony performed by Dliaum3’a 
th*) Brahman, ib. ; symbolical rites, ib. ; 
pots of water from the sacred rivers, ib. ; 
high place prepared for sacrifice, 371; 
Yudhishthira and Dvaupadi seated upon 
the tiger's skin, ib. ; offering of the homa, 
ib. ; the five purifying articles poured 
upon Yudhishthira and Draupadi, ib. ; 
pots of sacred water poured over the pair, 
ib. ; music sounded, ib.; bards and eu- 
logists chaunt the praises of Yudhish- 
thira, ib. ; descviiition of the umbrella 
and chamara as ensigns of royalty, 372 ; 
doubtful authenticity of the details, 374; 
apparent origin of the various cere- 
monies, ib. ; description of the ceremonies 
performed as given in the Agni Puraua, 
375, note, 

Isaiah, his denunciations of the Mosaic 
ritual, 158, note. 

Islands of the se^^, inhabited by Daityas, 
404 ; story of tlie old Rishi who inhabited 
one, 413. 

Jambavat, the Bear, Krishna’s marriage to 
his daughter, 384 ; carries ofi' <he jewel 
from Praseiia, 476; gives his daughter to 
Krishna, ib. 

Janamejaya, his sacrifice of snakes; 46, 
note. 

Jarasandha, Rajaof Magadha, conquered by 
Bhima, 162; mythical character of the 
legend, 164, note; makes war against 
:&lathura, and is defeated by Krishna, 
475 ; marches an army of barbarians 
against Mathura, ib. ; retreat of Krishna 
and the Yadavas to the city of D^varaka/ 
ib. . - > 

Jayadratha,'Raja of Sindhu, visits Draupadi 
in the absence of her husbands, 199 ; falls 
in love with her, ib. ; sends a Chieftain 
to inquire her name and lineage, 'ib. ; 
enters the lint, 200; his wicked pro- 
posals, ib, ; carries her away in his chariot 
by main force, 201 ; pursued by the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; abandons Draupadi and'seeks 
to escape, ib. ; Yudhishthira’ s clemency 
lb. ; Bhima drags him Irom his chariot 
and makes him a slave, 202; Draupadi 
orders his* release, ib,; review of the tra-' 



dltion, 202; already inamcd to DuhsalA, 
ib. ; prevents the l\indiivas from rescuing 
Abhimanyu from the sjjider’s web, 312 ; 
Arjuna vows to slay him before suiuet on 
the morrow, 313; cowardly attempts to 
withdraw from the field, ib. ; fierce strug- 
gle to reach him, lU l; despemte conliict 
with Arjiina^ did; Arjunii cuts oif his 
head before sunset, ib. ; adventure in his 
llaj of the horse in the Aswamedha of 
Yndhishthira, -IM; story of his widow 
Diilihula, ib. ; his dead son miraculously 
restored to life by Krishna, ib. 

Jiniuta jirovcs his superiority in pimiHoiu 
and wrestling in the court of llajiv Virata, 
209; trouble of the Knja that none of 
his own wre.stlers could overcome him, 
ib. ; great battle with Bhhna, ib. ; lilnma 
whirls him round by the legs and dashes 
him against the ground, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Jungle, llhuna's honeymoon in, 109 ; ^^Icar- 
ing of, by Aryan colonists, 1 10; changes in 
the scenery, ISO ; occasional tempc.'^ts, 
ib. ; humble character of a conllagration, 
dl2. 


Kali, the personification of the Kali age, 
‘l^d ; his wrath at finding that Xahv was 
chosen by Dainayanti, ib. ; his threat, ih. ; 
not to be confounded with the goddess 
3CaK, ib., plots with DwApara for 

the destruction of Kala, -ISO ; takes pos- 
.scssiou of Nnla, ib. ; brings about a gam- 
bling match between Nala and Puj.hkara, 
ib. ; tempts Kala to desert his wife in the 
jungle, *IS9. 

Kalidasa, his drama of ** Sahuntal A,** IS. 

Kampilya, the city of Uaja Drujaula, 119. 

Kanju, son of Vrihasp;iti and pupil of 
55ukra, his love passages with ilevayAni, 
510 ; delivered by Sukra from the wrath 
of the Paityas, ib. ; refuses to marry 
Dovayanf, 511 ; o.vchanges curses with 
her, iha 

Kansa, llaja of Mathura, deposed hjs father 
Ugraseua, *161 ; threatens to slay his 
cousin Devakf on her wcclding day, 'iG2 ; 
Vasudeva engages to deliver up her 
children, ib. ; his efforts to scourc the 
infant Krishna, ib, ; seizes the supposed 
daughter of Devakf who escapes to 
heaven, 463 ; slaughters the worshippers 
of Vishnu and the male children, ib. ; 
Kauda and the cowherds bring tribute, 
ib. ; sends demons to slay Krishna, 461; 
performs a sacrifice to the god Siva in the 
city of Mathura, 469 ; orders the death of 
Krishna and Balarania, 471; slaughter 
of his fighting men, ib. ; his restlessness, 
472 ; his portentous dreams, ib. ; orders 
his Ministers to prepare an arena for tho 
exhibition of wrestlers, ib. ; assembly of 
the Kaja and his people, ib. ; adventures 
of Krishna and Balarania with his great 
elephant, 473 ; orders the slaughter of 
. Krishna and Balarama, and tho arrest of 
XJgmsena, Vasudeva, and Devakf, 474; 
Krishna rises up tiind fights him, ib, ; his 


death, ih. ; hif< Uunfs perform the funeral 
rites for him, ib. 

Kuuwa, tho sage, the putative father of 
SakuntalA, 47. 

Ka])ihi, city of, U7, 

Kunui, the horv of a charioteer, his sudden 
appearance at the exhibition of arms at 
llastinapur, SH; exultation of Duryod- 
hana and mortiticatinn ‘ of Arjunu, S9 ; 
challenges Arjuna to .‘’inglo comb.it, ib. ; 
mutual abu,'>c, ib. ; Drona upon 

Arjuua to fight him, ih. ; Kripa inter- 
piHtM to prevent the battle, ib. ; created a 
Itaja !>y Duryodhaua, 90 ; appcaraucu of 
his aged father, ib. ; hii llU. 1 l revcrcncO, 
ib. ; ’ iSlifimfs contemptuous language to- 
wards him, ib. ; combat prevented by tho 
approach of night, ih. ; Ud av,'ay by 
Duryodhaua, ib. ; (\ue:jl:ou respecting Ills 
birth, ih. ; his father not u chariotoex but 
a carter, 02 ; liuc-^tion whether Duryod- 
hana really created him a Uaja, ib. ; 
legend of his being the sou of Kuiiti by 
the Sun god, ih. ; flo.itcd as a babe to tho 
country of Anga, 91; brought up by a 
charioteer, ib. : object of the myth, 95 ; 
a'.'Ociatcd with the later Kaj.vv of Anga.^ 
ib. \ enters the ]i>la at the Swavaiuv.ir.iof 
Draupadf and ijUings tlic Imivv, 121 ; 
Draupadi prevents his c<»mj;eling on 
account of ilio lowness of hi.i birth, ib. ; 
his appeal to the Sun, 121 ; canlurcd by 
the G.indharva'i, 191; congnituUtes Unr- 
yodhana on his performance t>f a Va*hh- 
uava feacrifice, 197 ; hvs vow to ‘ilay 
Aijuna, ib. ; remonstrates Vfth BlrMima 
for ])rai^ing Arjuna 1:1 the Council of th.e 
Kauravas, 250 ; his nlc^^age to the] IMn- 
davas, ib. ; threat of Bh,i:iUma that Ar- 
juna will compier him, 251 ; interposition 
of tho Maharaja, ih. ; plots with Duryod- 
hana to ijCire Krishna, 269 ; invited by 
Kri>hna to join the VA:uia\.is,, 270 ; re- 
fu>cs to desert DuryodJiaua or to Uke a 
position where Arjuna would appear as 
his Mipcrior, ib. ; his p.iriing with Krish- 
na, 271 ; Bhrdnna stipulate^ that ho 
abacnt hinnelf from the great war, 276 ; 
he agrees i-o long as Blushnia is alive, ib, ; 
engages to slay the BAudavas if BhiMiina 
will retire from the command, 306 ; his 
five days of command lu the great war, 
323 ; the election, ib. ; first day, ih, ; in- 
decisive struggle, ib. ; Kama eiurages to 
slay Arjuua, ib. ; second day of his com- 
mand, desires that Salya would drive his 
chariot, ib, ; sneers of Salya at his birth, 
324 ; driven by Salya against Arjuna, 
325 ; evil omens, ib. ; contention with 
Salya respecting the prowess of Arjun.*, 
ib. ; refers to^ the depraved customs* of 
the people of >Iadra, ib. ; charges tho 
Pandavas, ib.*; attacks ATudhhhthira in 
the absence of Arjuna, 326; reproaches 
Yudhishthira with tho cowardice he had 
imbibed from Brahmans, ib. ; Arjuna 
goes forth to a final battle against him, 
328; tho armies stop fighting and tho 
gods dcsccuvl from heaven, ib. ; his ad- 
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<h*oss. to bis cbariotcer, 328;. tlio battle, 
ib. ; a wheel of his chariot sinks into tho 
earth, ib. ; slain by Arjuna with a cres- 
ceut'Shaped arrow, ib, ; review of the 
narrative of his command, 329 ; seven 
mythical circumstances connected with 
the battle, 330, noio; sorrow of Arjuna 
and Yudhisbtliira at his death, 36o ; 
kindness of Yudhishthira towards his 
widows, children, and dependants, ib, 
death of his chief wife, 366, 

Kasi, the modern Benares, three daughters 
of the llaja carried off by Bhfshuia, 52; 
their marriage to Vicliitra-virya, 53 ; 
suspicious character of tlie story, 55 ; dis- 
tance from Hastihapur, ib. ; name of, pro- 
bably interpolated, 56,. 

Jvauravas, sons of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, 
birth of, 65 ; absurd my tli respecting' their 
birth, 72, note; main incidents in their 
early life, 73 ; narrative of their jealousies 
of the Pdndavas, 7*1; their education, 75 ; 
defeated bv Dnipada, llaja of Pauchala, 
96 ,* increasing ill blood between them and 
the Pandavas, 97 ; their plot to burn tho 
Pandavas at Yavanavata, 101 ; their alarm 
at the marriage of the Pandavas with the 
daughtex- of llaja Drupada, 127, 136 ; 
jealousy of their wives at the beauty of I 
JDraupadf, 177 ; tradition of their going j 
out into the jungle to mark the cattle,* 
but really to spy out the Pandavas, 191 ; 
capture of Duryodhana and Kama by 
tho Gaudharvas,,19o ; stipulation as re- 
gards the thirteenth year of the exile of 
the Pandavas, .205; their proceedings 
during the thirteenth year of tho exile, 
219; fail to discover the Pandavas, ib.; 
spies bring the news of the death of Kfch- 
aka, ib. ; approve the proposal of Su.sar- 
man to invade tho Ilaj of Yirata, 219; 
plan of campaign, ib. ; they discover Ar- 
juna and discuss whether the thirteenth 
year is really over, 222 ; defeated by Ar- 
juna, ib. ; authenticity of tho campaigns 
of Duryodhaua and Susannan disproved, 
233; hold a great Council to receive the 
envoy from Kaja Drupada, 219; pre- 
linxinary message of tho Pandavas, ib. ; 
their demand for the restoration of their 
Kaj, 2o0 ; reply of Bhishnva,.ib. ; Kama’s 
wrathful remonstrances with Bhishma for 
praising Arjuna, ib. ; Kama’s message to 
. the Pandavas, ib,; Bhishma threatens that 
Arjuna will conquer Kama, 251 ; inter- 
positioii. of Maharaja Dhritaviishtra, ib. ; 
embassy of Sanjaya to the Pandavas, 252 ; 
summoned to a Council to reccivo the re- 
turn messages brougjit by Sanjaya, 256 ; 
the elders counsel peace whilst the young 
oaen clamour for war, ib. ; mission of 
Krishna, 256 ; question as to the recep- 
tion of Krishna, 258 ; they all go out to 
meet him excepting Duryodhaua, 2o9 ; 
groat Council at Hastinapur to discuss the 
. minion of Krishna, 261 ; plot to -seizo 
Krishna, 269 ; ray tlxical character of the 
- mission of Krishna, 271; march to the 
pluui of Kurukshetra, 274; separated from 


tho Pandavas by a lake, 277 j interchango 
of challenges with tho Pdndavas, 279, 
280 ; repulsed on the third day of tho war, ' 
305 ; Bhisliraa renews the battle, in which 
thev are driven back by Arjuna, ib. ; 
disheartened at not conquering tho Pan- 
davas, ib. ; Drona on the second day of 
his command draws them uj) in the form 

. of. a spider’s web. 310 ; general outcry 
against the cowardly Chieftains who slew 
Abhimanyu, 312 ; reproaoli Arjuna for 
interfering in the combat between Blmris- 
ravaaiul ydtyaki, 314; their grief on the 
death of Jayadratha, 315 ; their sorrow on 
the death of Drona, 317; tlieir grief at 
tho death of Duhsasana, 327 ; constoraa- 
tion at the death of Kama, 328 ; their 
liight, 329 ; resolve to renew the battle on 
the morrow, ib. ; eighteenth and last day 
of the great war, 331 ; they abstain from 
single combats and charge only in com- 
panies, ib. ; their utter defeat, ib. ; their 
camp plundered by the Pdndavas, 341 ; 
said to have ascended to tho heaven of 
Indva because they died iighting bravely, 
355 ; passionate desire of the survivors for 
revenge, ib. ; ghosts of the slain assem- 
bled from the river Ganges by Vydsa tho ' 
sage, llO J’ the widows drown themselves 
in the Ganges and rejoin their husbands, 
441. 

Kosini, maid servant of Damayanti, sent to 
Kala, 497 ; her interview” with Kala, ib. ; 
perceives his divine powers, 498. 

Khdudava-prastha, country of, migration 
of the Pdndavas to, 138 ; myth of the burn- 
ing of tho forest of, 140 ; remains of the 
ancient city of Imlra-prastha, 141; 
Nourishing Kaj of the Pdndavas, 154. 

Kicluika, brother of ' tho Ddnz of llaja Yi- 
rdta, his commanding influence, 210; pre- 
vails with the llani to send Dranpadf to 
his house, 211 ; affronts Draupadi, 212 ; 
follows her to the Council hall, ib. ; llaja 
Yirdta refuses to interfere, ib. ; pays a 
second visit to the Ildiu, 214 ; threatens 
to carry away Draupaili, ib. ; makes lavish 
offers to Draupadi, ib. ; Dnuipadf en- 
gages to meet him at mid night, in tlio 
music ami dancing-room, 215; Iris im- 
patience, ib. ; proceeds to the music and 
dancing-room and is seized by ^Bhima, 
ib. ; the buttle, ib. ; slain by Bhiina and 
rolled into a ball, 216 ; Draupadi spreads 
tho report that he has been slain by tho 
Gandliarvas, ib. ; his brothers prepare to 
burn Draupadi alive with his dead body, 
ib. ; Bhima rescues her, 217 ; flight and 
death of tho brethren, ib, ; story of, dis- 
connected from the mythical references 
of the Pdndavas, 22G ; review of, ib. ; his 
character, 229; poetic justico.in his 
slaughter, 230. 

Kripa, an adopted son of llaja Sdntami, 
represented as tho son of Gautama, 78, 
rebukes Kama, SO ; advises Dui- 
yodhanatoconcludo. a treaty with the Pan- 
davas, 329 ; with Aswntthanm ami Krita- 
varman, the only sui;,viving warriors of tho 



ICauruva armies, 331 ; the tlirec vnut ihi) 
Avoundtal Duryodltuiiii on the jduiii of 
JvurulvMhetra, 317 ; remun^trutc.^ with 
i\swutth/unu ou )jis to breaU at 

nmht into the camp of the I*amluvax, 3IH; 
folio Wii Aswallhama to the camp.oi I lie 
ramhivaa, 3J‘J; ^uivrdu tlio gateway ^wlh 
Krituvurmun wluht Asswalthuma got. » in- 
^i(lu, il>. ; return of the three wurriofii to 
Dnryodhiina, 301 ; tiieir Ihght, Ji-Vi, 

Kripu, wife of Drona, 7d; rcprcHcnicd 
the (imightcr of (iautanm the lirahman, 
78 . note. 

Krishna, object of the Hrahmanical com- 
piler.i of the Maha Itharuta ti» promnlKato 
hU worship, atul to connect hiij hisi()ry 
with that of the hmi^e of UharatJg <;7 ; 
contrast but ween the hi-'torical travlitii>us 
of Krishna and iIju mytiucal fables re« 
.speoling Vv.vai, ib. ; garbling of tiic tra- 
ditions 88 , note; hiji mediation in bjbalf 
of tlic I'audavas at tbe Swayamvara of 
DraupiitU, 122; its mytbieal character, 
KPi; myth of lii^ hnnting with Arjuna in 
the fore-jt of IChandava*pr;utIia, MU; ap- 
pearance of the god Agni, who dc.-irvs to 
devour the forc.sl, ib.; ilghta against 
Indra, Ml; interpretation (jf the myllt, 
ib. ; receiver Arjuna with great rejoieiogs 
at Dw.iralia, lOO ; givt h a great fea^t on 
the Uaivataku mountain, ih. ; perceives ; 
that Arjnna has fallen in love with his 
iiister »Su!)!uuIra, and promit*e> to give her 
in marriage, il>. j suggt an elopement, 
lot ; wrath of hn brother U.davama, ib,; 
remonstrates with llalaranui, ib, ; the 
marriage, l'>2 ; legend provetl to be a tic- 
tion intended to cover his own crimiiml in- 
timacy with hU sister, lo3 ; counsels 
Yudhishthiru us regards the Itaj.uuya, 
1G2 ; mytliical conque'^t of his ancient 
enemy .laisiMUidhu, llnja of Mngadlia, ih. ; 
mythical character of iho story, lUl; 
bigniticanceof theasun tion that he washed 
the feet of the lirahmuns, IGU, IGU; re- 
ceives the argha, 170; wrath of Sisupala, 
ib, ; cuts oir the head of Sisupdla willi his 
chakra, ib. ; saves the UajasiUa, ih. ; eon- 
formity of the incident with the tradi- 
tions of the Yddavas, and not with those 
of the house of Bharala, 171 ; jiresentii- 
tiou of the argha referred to the Bud- 
dhist period, ib. ; reason wliy tlio Yddava 
tradition of the death of Si.stipala is 
grafted on to the Kshatriyii tradition, 
lb. ; the legend u religious myth repre- 
senting the opposition of Vishnu to Siva, 
172; the chakra an emblem of divine 
wrath of Vishnu, ib. ; myth of lu 3 mira- 
culously preventing Bulrsasana from 
stripping Dniu pad f in the gambling booth, 
185, note; questionable character of his 
subsequent association with the Pantlavas, 
2U ; his speech at the Great Council, 

; speech of his kinsman Satyakf, 213 ; 
lu8 second speech, 215 ; mythical charac- 
ter of the details which associate him 
wnth tho Paudavas, 2*IG ; mythical efforts 
of Buryodhana nij^d Arjuna to vviu over 


Krishna to their rcsprctivc sidc.^, ib, ; ex* 
cu^t‘« himvclflo !)ur)iKniaua fur ■♦p'.aking 
to Arjuna IUhI, 217; pr^niUc-ito drive tho 
cbiirint of Arjuna in I be fnitbtombig war, 
21H; improbability of tho legencl, but re- 
ligious signilicaiicc of the myth. III. ; hjv 
reply to tin’ ^ent by tin? Maba- 

raja through Saiijay-v to tin? IViuduva^ 
2*jl; )ii» mi'^sion to tho Kaurava«, 2«ai ; 
legend of tho mi-Aiun, ’.foT : YudhHhtbira 
appiirn to him for couiim I, ib.; oifer^ to 
go ;n amh.i.iMdor to il't.tiiiapar, 257; 
enniforti Draup.nU, lb, ; batho and v, nr- 
f'bipi tUo sun and lire, ib. ; prcccsfU to 
Ha-linapnr, 258 ; »end» on nn,.^“t nger.* to 
anininiuo hii arrival, ib. ; Viduraunm- 
BnryodJiana to givi: bini u grand rc- 
ccptimi, if >4 : gr? at priq>ar4tiuiu curu- 
nuiu’cdby Uiirvodiiaiia, ib. ; Uurymlliaoa 
re>olvc V to put Inin into euds'iiy, 25U; rc- 
lUunitruiu u'A of the Msduitaja, ib, ; vnl»'r» 
the city and ii reccivid ijy all the K.n;- 
rav.ueXCcptiug l)uryoilhana,ib.; haugbti- 
ncAa of UnryoiilMna towar^U him, ib. ; 
rc^idci in the of Vidura whvrn 

Kuntf Ih dwellitig, ib, ; aifecling int ;?- 
Tiew with Kunst, ih.; comfari^ htr v^ith 
the a?avnauce that h* r aou* will c’Oiqu.r, 
20U ; vi^itv IhirvinUiana, ib. : rsS*u>v^ to 
>arlake of jho tntertainnu nt jnepaxed by 
lurytdhana, ih, ; tkclurc^ that there can 
be no friendship between thtm unh.^» 
Buryoilhaui Ci/mc* to tennv with the 
Panihna^, 2oU; fvlunn to thu hon>o of 
Vidura and decliiu .dl uthcr invi;.i*;i‘>a<, 
2rd ; e.xplaiiu t** Viilura the rcav^n ui hi* 
eomiug to ItUAtinapur, tb. : rcvcnnco 
paid to him by the people of IKevtii; ipur, 
lb. ; proceed* to tbc gr^at Council td the 
Kaiinivas, 2G2 ; Ins reception by the 
^luluiraja and BluMuna, ib. ; hi* speech 
befnro the Cuuncih ib, ; reply of the 
Maharajalhatheh.nl better udvLw l>ur- 
vudiiana, 205 ; hi?» advice to Duryodhana, 
lb, ; DuryodhamiS indignant speech to 
him, 2G7 ; he rebuked Buryodhana, ib. ; 
udvbeii the Maharaja tu ancHt Uuryod- 
huna and hb three allies 208 ; xweah 
himself as the Suprenuc Being, 2nD ; rc- 
ass-^umes his humanity and takes his le.ivo 
of tho Maharaja, ib.; retunis to tin? house 
of Vidura aiul takes leave of Kuulf, ih. ; 
invites Kama to join the Panuava*. 270 ; 
his parting vvitli Iv<inia, 271 ; returns to 
the Paudavas and desires tlicm to prepare 
for war upon tho plain of Kurukshetra, 
271 ; legend of the embassy to be treated 
as a myth, ib.; marked ditfercnco between 
Kiishna as a hero, and :ls nn incarndiimi 
of the Supreme Being, 272 ; suspiciou,r 
character of tho legend as a reprvscirta- 
tion of the actual Vclatious between tho 
Kuuravas and Bamlav.is, ib.,; proceedings 
of the alleged cmhas.sy irreconcilable with 
tho myth that Krislnui made over hU 
army to Buryodhana, ib. ; turluilcut 
character of tlie Council at Ilastitiapur 
iudicativo that tho myth belongs to the 
Krishna group of legends, ib. ; dcgeml of 
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tho of lus^ brothcr-iu-Iuw 

ICukinin, ‘J?0 ; his mythical reply to tlio 
chnllengo sent by DuVyoiUmua^ 262 ; his 
mythical ilialoguo witll Arjuua known as 
tlic Bhugaval-Gita, 293 ; ins mythical 
dialogue with Yudhibhthira on the lirwt 
day of the war, 301 ; assi^ts Avjuna in 
})iotccting Yudhishlhira against Droua, 
;>09 ; con:»o)ci Arjunu after the slaughter 
of his son, Ahliimanyu, 312 ; comforts 
Subhaclrd and UUani, the mother and 
wile of Ahhimuuyu, 313 ; his touching 
attendance upon Arjuua throughout the 
night, ib. ; orders his chariot at early 
nuirn to drive Arjunaagaiust Jayadrutlia, 
il>. ; .'>uggcaU the lie toUl by Vudhish- 
tbira to Drona, 321 ; suggests a prevari- 
catitm, ib. ; reproves Arjuija for drawing 
his swoid against his elder brother, 327 ; 
I'lrccls a reconciliation, ib. ; ad\iscs 
lihima to provoke Duryodhanu to leave 
llic lake, 333 ; suggv>t> that Uhuna should 
light Uuryodhana, 3IU>; udviacs Uhimato 
commit foul play, 333 ; prevents Bala- 
rdma Irom punishing the Ihindaviw for 
llhiinYs foul blow, 310 ; defends and 
e%cuHS Dhhna, ib. : goCs with the IVm* 
ilaviis to see l2n ryot) h ana, ib. ; rccrimina* 
tions with Duryudhana, 311 ; consoles the 
V.lnd.ivas anil proclaims YudhisUlhira 
Itaja, ib. ; rcipusted by Yudhi>htliira to 
proceed to Uastinapuraiul escuso the pro- 
ceedings of himself and brethren to the 
Mah.ir.»ja, 312 ; reaches llasiinapur in the 
llrsi (pnirter of the night, ib. ; his inter- 
view with the blind .Mnlniraja, ib. ; his 
alfecling interview with the U'un' Gdnd- 
liiiri, ib. ; consoles Gitudhari by engaging 
lliut the IVnulavas should prove more 
dutiful than tile ivaurava^, 313; her rejdy, 
ib. : he renews his promt" C'i, 3M ; returns 
to the cjuurlera of the Ihindavas in the 
camp of the Kauravas, ib. ; review of the 
narrative of the mythical references to 
him, ib. ; his extraordinary* counsel that 
lihfma should strike a foul blow, ib. ; 
deaths of the three heroes of the Kauravas 
ascribed to his immoral interference, ih. ; 
reproached by Duryodhana, 3 to; origin 
of ilie myth, ib, ; appears in Ills mission 
to IliLslinapur in the character of a con- 
soler, ib. ; consoles Yudhishthira after the 
revenge of Aswatthama in the camp of 
the Bandavas, 3o2; console.s Draupadi, 
30 . 3 ; mythical character of his ellbrts to 
reconcile the Maharaja with the Pan- 
da vas, 3o9 ; preseiws the Maharaja with 
tho image of Bhhua instead of Bhima 
Uiidscif, 3Gl ; advises Y’udhishthira to 
perform an Aswamedha to east lesido his 
nrtlaucholy, 382 ; his sudden appearance 
at the gato^ of tlie palace, 383 ; brought 
in to the Pamlavas, ib. ; his jealousy that 
Arjuna was not chosen to bring away tho 
horse, 381 ; objects to Bh(ma‘s fondness 
for eating and marriage toon Asurawifo, 
ib. ; Bhfma retorts that. Krishna’s 
stomach contains the universe, ib. ; re- 
ference to his marriage to the daughter of 


a Bcar,^ ib. ; mollified, ib. ; returns to 
Dwaraka until the night of the loosening 
of the horse, 3So ; trick played by him 
upon Bhima, 3S6; lhast spread out for his 
meal, ib. ; tantalizing of Biiima, ib. ; 
sets out for llustiuapur, ib. ; his 
motley camp, ib. ; merriment of tho 
crowd, ib. ; declaration of a gay woman 
that by beholding him her sins were for- 
given her, 3SG ; application of a fiower- 
gir), 3S7; his benevolent reply, ib. ; ap- 
plication of a mi Ik- woman, ib, ; Blu'ma 
complains to him of the troublesome cod- 
duct of tho women, ib. ; he appoints 
Bhuna to be General Superintendent of 
the women, ib.-; jesting conversation with 
Bhfnm, ib. ; approach Mathura, 38S ; 
people of Matliura come out and meet 
iiim with prc*cnts, ib. ; remind him of his 
boyhood amongiit the cattle at Vrinda- 
vau'j, ib. ; his presents to the women, ib. ; 
eucainiis on the bank of tho Jumna, ib. ; 
proceeds in advance to Ilastinapur, ib. ; 
a Brahman proclaims the merit of be- 
holding him, ib.; the Bnihmans beseech 
him to forgive their sins, 389 ; his reply, 
ib. ; praised by a eulogist, ib. ; Bralimans 
pray to him, ib. ; dancing girls perform 
before him, ib, ; pious speeches and won- 
derful performances of one of the dancing 
girls, ib. ; praises the dancing girls, ib. ; 
enters tho city of Ilastinapur, ib. ; visits 
the Maharaja and Uanf, ib. ; his ladies 
received by the ladies of the Pandavas, 
390; Dravipadi acknowledges his mira- 
culous interference in the gambling pavi- 
lion, ib. ; largo interpolations in tho 
narrative of the Aswamedha referringto 
*liim, 391 ; contradictory features in "his 
nature as a man of pleasure and an incar- 
nation of the Supreme Being, ib. ; absurd 
attempt to harmonize the two opposite 
concet)lio;i.s, 392 ; his jivactical jest with 
Bhima, ih. ; mixture of jesting and piety, 
ib ; Sesha-naga, the great serpent, desires 
to win the favour of Krishna by sending 
the life-restoring jewel to Aijuna, 411; 
proceeds to Mampura riding on Gariira, 
412; absurd myths in conucctioii with, 
412, ?iofe; miraculou.sly restores to life 
tho dead son of Jayailratha and Duhsala, 
414 ; returns to llabtinapur, 415 ; sees 
YudhishlUiva clad in a deerskin and hold- 
ing a deer’s horn, ib. ; relates the victories 
of Arjuna, ib. ; consoles his sister Su- 
bhadra, ib. ; questioned by his wives, ib. ; 
advises Y'udhishthira respecting the As- 
wamedha, 416; dubious character of the 
miracle of his restoring a dead man to life, 
42G ; congratulates Yudhishthira on tho 
success of his Aswamedha, 431 ; gifts 
presented to his family by Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; his proclamation at 13 wuralca against 
wine, 414 ; his proclamation that tho 
people should go and worship at Prab- 
hiisa, 115; disappearance of his ensigns, 
446 ; permits the people to drink -wine, 
ih. ; upholds Sdtyaki in insulting Krita- 
varman, 447 J horrihl '3 tumult and mas- 
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Jo KH'hna, <70; 

KiiH lii-r iiiu\ ri'mlcrj^ ht r younj; an<l Ihmsi* 

i'l», : oOl'f > (o Ivri.'hn.v ar«<l b 

iiCiX'jUvO, ib. 

Kuntj^ ^vhv^ i}C Kaj.i iVmilti, 6-^ ; 

Mitli M-Viri' the honour of tKOtunhig 
u turn:!^ to il4‘^tiuajntr wiUi tlie 
iiiwT iho tUaih of Ihiutlu, Oo ; 
i.'iUi to hxw hvou tile Oau^hvvr of ICunti* 
hhojn» U.ij I ofOui UUoj.i*, h'‘»; 

that >h'j c)v<‘'C iV'uulu i\X her 
^^n.'»y4ru%ur i. ih. ; luyih tint >ho \vu‘*tUu 
il .u^jhiK r^r Suro, gi.uuif.ith* r i)rKn’*hu;i, 
ih,; on^ui of tho lujih* ih.; iHjiicuhio 
jtg.inK her hirlh, hS ; to 3iavo 
U roo tlirx’O oij,* to 3)J;,irmi« VAyu, and 
IroUo, 73; h ud of hi r K tJje tuotjar 
of Kinja, ; i^rly lih* in ;ho JufU-o of 
the H.tj i wf lUo Jih' ‘J.'l; vMi of Dur- 
%.h-4 th» sb. ; a'io.otjto.l to unit 

i;;, ti Uun.'. i d iv ./.oj uh;ht, ih. ; Jur 
dutiful M ;>{• c to t].o I5i Uunau, ih. ; Uur- 
•okp' la r -i Uvv jIt, ; te-iche-^ lu r a 
ru-iUir.i, i!*,; v!;e iv;;iot> the n^utru ouil 
;v \ by the Sun ;:t»d. I't; hath of 

3\4::;u, ih.; the huhi* tie iicd u;h'u;v cla-ii 
to tile *,ountry of Aug.u ib. ; v»:vicvv of 
the r.i)th, ih. : a tc.ol t.i tl;e jnor 

;v; V.iron.V'.^t U tt)i ; di\;<K=i tlu' \Icluoh 
aujuu^ot her roiu ;il the uiraU 

h, Jt, in th ir^^e of tb.o f.nuilv jiriv vt 
duihig t)»e abHOJce of bt r 
k\: thi.* Su. ♦Vann urn t-f ))rmp.jilh 3 IS; 

luT to »luro ucfjnkilion 

u<,ii by Arjnna, I'Jd; ftar> the cjooo* 

c-tanCi <» uC J;.' r vwnds, ill, ; joaht -j over lo 
the duty of diMiibuthi;: the 
v:\ ;ua!» at ih. ; iir.ihmanical jjcr- 

\r;vt .n t»f lu r vwmU, lol ; uat viral inter* 
j:r>-totnui th.'.l ilur di;iCt< d Ivcr ^um to 
►Inre Druujudt anionu^t lluou c.miinnvd 
bv the i. ipul iff t!io traiHlion, ih. ; lu r 
ajuetv 'uato ^n vtinu' uitU Subh uira, uifo 
«i» Arjun.i, Id-; Tcm.um .it llavtinauur 
durhh: the tUhtvtu Yvar^' c\ik* i>f lur 
n% 1SJ ; her .itfiitiug iutiruew uilU 
Ivihhu-i at hi> n;i’'don tu ll.i'.litiajmr, 
/id‘J ; t‘>;nf-i;t*d by K livluuv with the .u- 
>tu4Jit’o that Iver ^Mn'» will coii-^uer, ’i' O ; 

3vri>hni tah«,‘% Ivavo iif hi r, l!70; her 
Ajdnti d jnr'>.j.:e ti^ lu r ih. ; her 

uueliiu: v»it)i lur alter the gnat 

war, bh:i : her joy they lay their lieadi 
lit htr fret, odh ; lior adVeting nueting 
with ib. ; arriven »c Manipur.i 

juuuutcil upon Oarnr.i, 112 ; dcp.irti with 
the Maharaja and Gaiulharf to the jungle 
on the (iaug<‘>, la!i; her death, dll, 

ICun? Miu of ila>tin, IS, 

Ki^ruk^hwtra, plain of, 'JTl ; idcnlihcd with 
ll/t held of Paniput to the norih-wot of 
the modern ciis‘ of Delhi, ’271, note : the 
camps of iho Ivuuravus and LMiulavas 
l ejMrated hy a laUe, 277 ; lit up by 
torches during a night battle, 310; Ihvla- 
ratna rtcoftuneiuU Duryodhana and Bhf* 
ma U) fight in the muUllo of the plain, 
337 ; appearance of tlio plain on tho j 
evening of the lust day of the war^ 3do ; 1 


sad proccs-sioa of tho women, 301 ; tri- 
umphant procciiion of tlio IVmdavas, 

Kavcra,'*god of wealth, gardens of, lOL 

Madra, country of, situated on the southern 
slope ofAho Ilnualaya^, 07 ; the ancient 
name of lihutari, ib, ; b.irbarous customs 
of the people, GS, 32>}. 

MAdrf, wife of Uuja PAndu, 03; bums her- 
.-olf^withdmdcad body, 01, GO ; the sister 
of the U.ija of Madra, 07 ; difilcultics ;l 3 
rtgaids her birth, OS ; similarity of her 
Sail to the Tlmu’ian cuhluni, 70; paral- 
leled in modj.rn timc.-i, ib., jwic ; said to 
have borne two .sons to the two Aswins, 
71. 

Mugadha, identified witli l}ah,ar. GI, twU; 
Serpent or XAga dynasty at, M7, no/e; 
BhtinaS ciunbat with Jur.Vsandha, Uaja 
of, 102; mythical cliaracter of tho legend, 
ih, ; U.jja of, attacks Hhvmaon tho second 
day of the war, 302; hii son ^lain by 
iJhfma, 303; ^luiu himself together with 
his elephant, ib. 

Muha Bharala, its imnort.ince, 3; its iiillu- 
cnco upon the Huuhls, *1 ; Kshatriyu 
origin of live traditions and institutions, 
37 ; oxaggv nations and cmbellbhmcuts of 
the ICduiriy.a bards, ib. ; falsifications and 
iutcrpolations of the later Brahmanical 
coinjjilcr*, dabi by which the fact of 
an iiiti rpolatioji can be a'^tabl idled, ib. ; 
Buddlikiic elemonr, 33; form in which it 
is exhibited iu the j)rc‘-cnt work, ib. ; 
neither ti trandathm nor an anvdvais, bnc 
aTmuKn^t<l p.tra phrase inters nerved with 
exphaimiion. commentary, and historical 
inferences, ib.; ilcgrec of credibility to 
be atluelu’d to tl:c subject mutter, 10; 
exaggerations uiUt cuibellishments to bu 
treated w'ilh leniency, ib. ; shnpic cha- 
racter of ancient lUndd InVtori.ms, dl ; 
ballad histories, ib. ; excitement of tho 
audience, ib. ; circumstances under which 
]»nrliuns .ir\» chaunted or read, ib. ; tradi- 
tions of, d'2, *133; contradictions in tho 
mythical portions, 71 ; historical value of 
the Ugends r\ lerring to the early rivalry 
between the ICaur.ivas and Paiulavvts, 73; 
garbhal hy tho Puruhitas and Uurus, S2; 
jnytbical character of all legends referring 
to localities at a distance from Ilastinapur, 
lOD; compo.sed in thcMige of Brahmanical 
nscendancy, IGS; compilers often tempted 
hy sclf«inlc'rc>t to exaggerate tho respect 
paid to tlio ancient sages, lGi>; legend of 
DuryodhauiPs ludicrous mistakes at tho 
Uajusuya of Yudhlihthir.i apparently 
borrowed from tho Koran, 173 ; expres- 
sion of an avenging Xomcsis, I7d ; war 
of— jco Bharata; want of family sym- 
pathy on tho part of the Brahmanical 
compilers, 3G0 ; adventures of Arjuna at 
M uuipura an illustration of the BraUmnu- 
ixing of tho poem, dlO ; conclusion of tho 
poem, ‘131; modern lliudii belief in its 
virtues, -loo ; mythical reason for tho 
poem being called the Mnhu Bharata, ib., 
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tU’uJun.i in \\U camp surrnun<lc(l 

hy hU \vouK*n» 'UO; convcrs.uiiUi between 
liiAUp.uU ;uul iUm i.ulie'4 o!’ ICri^Uua upon 
p»jU,’oi»y .jjitl pojyojuhy, the Princo 
wbu U;ul ;i tUou^'ind \\ive5, ; Um;uil 

of Uuj <H>ohttUrnl wife who w;h tr.iur>- 
into ;i r»H'k, *> 07 ; refusod when i\ 
to obey her fuluro bu>b.uid, ib,; 
laoruid to a but refu'cd to fuUU 

bcrtlutk^, ib, ; pbj:;ue^ her in 

WMV, dOS; the hu>h,vjul U'\U !nr 
iiut do ubotwer )}i' widu^ Jjvr in d<»» 
ib. ; K\icriK\of thvj c\perin»eul, ib. ; tinai 
■w;chidne'<* uf tlu* W'nman, ib, ; xhc Ividti 

u liir that ^ht; !>b lU In* a rock until 
Ajjnn.i » Ju r, aVi); the bur>c f.is- ; 

tcro I toa ruc]i^ a/nl Arjun.i )?oth 1 

the bonv and tin*, woman, ib. ; b >4rinl of ! 

ib. ; b utt of the couiUry of j 
An;.ty:»n*, lot; ou* nt.d ids a i^f hapni- j 
jt*. jls; nv’i.d b »*un ijus^UmI in the j 
fable ijf tU." ii:MdniU»,nl wife, ib. ; Hindu | 
j'tb‘u ‘sf a b.id wife, ib. ; privi- | 
of tbs' Nail* wonn u, r,!0, and noi'e; ! 
n;.irn.;,:s* tits s, ,sf X.d.t and Dainas.mtf j 
piif.sr.ind by Uaj v lUdtna, ; re- \ 
itn-.d t)f Nabi to take in ibe bteoKe 1 

4>f bin w;A?*s, falhur, ^^S; lu\o naM,j;:e-i i 
b, intcn K udu and I>c\ayanf, s>li> ; ; 
1 jw lb*' njarri.ui‘ of a daw^bter J 

;»;',d a j»‘4jnk tint <pj**tlon <}f wbetlnr | 
Yaydli I'.puuH il l)e\.iy.*»nt by taUiUf^ bsT \ 
bv tilt.} Itunb old; njarri ri’ess of ^ 
V.a) Ati atul Hs-w.iyauf \>\ tfvsrnn dbySuUr.n 
sAl7 ; bAo p-n-aes' Intai^in Yay/iti atul \ 
Sanu'Milbn ib, ; IKkya bet* j 

f.itbc r to >:i\o iur to .i bu-b.unl, >VlJt : 
inatrii;ic of llikya and Chandrahaau.i, 
ojib 

Marut%, or bieo/c*, di^liu^^vUHbcd from 
V.tuj. P, 'Jk 

Ijt'fe -•*r.criliC‘ of, ttHO, 

Mut^ya, the Jidneirl, and molber of Vy/ivi 
the : nvyth identifying her with 

.S.iiyavati, ill. ; llic myth pioted to be a 
laUr inUrpsdiliou, ib. ; her uiiniur with 
Ibir.'v.iM, ib, ^ • 

M ;tls.ya, enuutrv nr city of, dl, iVi, nofo, 
Ma%.I, or a dclu^bm of tlu* mind, imb\ 
MitbUi' Country, U-da* «»fi l‘lk 
Mitbil.i, bkntitied with the modem Tirhi'it, 
dl, iiotiU 

MoiuiihiiMU, iu co-exUicnco with poly- 
thi;Km, 11>, iio/c. 

Moon, .svc Chandni, 

MulltT, lVore''Ojr Mux, Id'i truu'slation of 
u monotheblic liymu from tlic Uig-Veda, 

Muifiiipur, AVe ^^:mipura, 

.X.lXaSt or f.crjients iu tho forest of IChau- 
diiva, protected l>y Indra, I ll ; iulerpro- 
taiion of the' myth, iii, ; the burning of 
the forest oppo.M’d hy the ,Seylhic Nagas, 
ib, : amour of Arjuna with Ulu])i intro- 
duced lo* represent him as the mythical 
unceslor of tlio tribe, M(i ; nrom incut 
))urt taken hy them in the iiistory of 
micienl India, ib, ; confiuion between tho 


Ni'iga.s as serpents, and tho Xagas oa 
iscytbistn.s, 117 ; ancient conflict between 
the lir.ihiuans and the Niigns merged in 
t]i‘j later religious w*ara between tho 
iJr.ihmans and tUc~nuddlust'<, ib. ; Nugas 
originally di»U net from tho Aryans, but 
now citlier Kshairiyas or Buddhists, 118; 
e’‘lablistu’d tUemhelvc.s in Magadhd anti 
Munnijiur, 117, nufe; inviision of Lydia, 
ill., note; tlieir magnificent city, 111; 
iit.uuiful wives, jewels, and lala*, ib. ; 
refuse to "end the Hfe-reatoriug jewel to 
.Vrjnn i, ib. Serpents. 

Nair wmnen, their peculiar privileges, 120, 
and im.V, 

Nakula, tho fourth Pandava, learns the art 
f»f taming and managing hordes from 
Dron.i, 7d ; engaged by Uaju Virata as 
master ofhishur>e, 207. 

N.uia, U.duof Nis!i:uiha,orthc Bhfl country, 
l?>0 \ hi'* love for Hamavanlf, ib. ; the 
'*wuu with golden wing-> Induces Duma- 
yanti totbiuk of no one but him, ib. ; pre- 
vailed on by the four gods to ask Dama- 
yanti to c!mo>e cnie tif their number, 182; 
rciub rcd in\i‘>ible by Indra, ib. ; enters 
tho inuiT aparlmenu of tlie palace of 
Ituja Bhfma, ib. ; Uamayautf rofu.^es to 
clmo^e any husband but him, 183 ; be re- 
in on ■> trite*-., ib. ; her fidelity, ib. ; tlio day* 
of the Swayamvara, t83; each of the four 
gods a"suiiU'S his form, ISl; Damayantf 
divciivcrh him ami mves him the garland, 
ih. ; his vow lo Da may an if, ib. ; the gods 
give him divine gifU, ib. ; his marriage to 
Damayantf. iivi ; Kali plots with Dwa- 
p.ira for In'* ilolruclion, ISti ; twelve 
years oC happiiie,"", ib. ; he prays to the 
gods with unwa^hcu feet, and Kali take.s 
posNe"don of him teinptexl by Kali to 
1 gamble with his brother Pushlcava, ib. ; 
hulos.ct, ib. ; bi> friends vainly remou- 
>tr,ite, ib. ; the chief men of the Kaj 
init‘rpo"o through Damayantf, ib. ; inter- 
Arenceof the Council, 187 I Damayantf 
retire < from tlie Hall, ib, ; lohe.s his* Uuj 
but refines lo slake In's wife Damayantf, 
ib. ; retires with lier into the jungle, ib. ; 
cruel prod a mat ion of Pushkara, ib. ; tho 
birds tly away with Xala*s only covering, 
ib. ; they mock him, 188 ; h*e entreats 
Damiivunlf to go to lier fatlier’s house, 
ill. ; she refuw’s uuIc>n he will accompany 
her, ib. ; he refuses to take refuge with 
his wife’s father, ib. ; tho two lUhes, ib. ; 
dire extremity, il). ; tempted by Kali to 
abandon bis wife in the jungle, ib. ; 
•vers his wife's garment, -ISU ; his irre.-^o- 
lution, ib. ; liis flight, ib. ; rcscue.s ti ser- 
pent from a circle of fire, 11) I ; his form 
• changed bv the serpent, ib, ; takes serv 
ice with Uitupunui, Uaja of Ayodhyd, 
under the name of VaUuka, ib.; meets his 
old charioteer Var.>bneya, 102; his even- 
ing song, ib. ; bis explanation, ib. ; 
Brahmans sent to seuvcli for him, 103 ; 
his groaning on hearing their proclama- 
tion, 10.) ; ins risponse lo tim dama- 
tion, 107 ; consulted .by Kav# -iierv 
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paclf, 122; inform tlicir mother that they . 
have gained uu acquisition, 123 ; desired 
by Kunti to sharo it, ib. ; postpouemeut 
of the marriage, ib. ; Draupadi distributes 
tho provisions ut supper ih the place of 
ICuutf, ib. ; discovered by Dhrishta* 
dyumua to be Ivshairiyivs, 121 ; invited to 
the palace of Ivuja Drupada, ib. ; Yud- 
lushthira's reply, ib. ; grand reception of 
by liaja Drupada, 12o ; make known 
their birth and lineage, ib. ; married to 
Dratipadi, 120 ; live in tranquillity at 
ICampilya, ib. ; alarm of the ICauravas, 
ib. ; return to IlastinApur and division of 
the llaj, 127 ; probable. incidents of tho 
marriage, ib. ; myth that they were live 
Indras, 131; no further allusion to^ the 
exceptional character of the marriage, 
13G; signiiicance of the alliance as |)ro* 
moiing the fortunes of the IVnulavas, ib. ; 
divisiou of the Uaj not a division of tho 
territory, but of tho family, 138 ; migra- 
tion from Ila&tinapur to tho country of 
Ivhandava-priiitha, ib.; origin of the con- 
fusion between the migration and tho 
division of the Itaj, loD ; omission in the * 
tradition of all reference to the clearing of 
the jungle, ib. ; memory of the incident 
preserved in the later myth of the burn- 
ing of tho forest of IChaudiiva-pr;istha, 
140 ; remains of their Uaj ut ludra-jnas- 
tha between Delhi and the Kiitub, Ml ; 
their strange domestic life with one wife, 
142, 113, nofe; legend of their five houses, 
142 ; alleged breach of tho matrimonial 
law by Arjuua, ib,; his exile, 143; jieriod 
of tho exile a blank in their Iiistory, 
lo3 ; prosperity of their Uaj, 151; wars 
of, in connection with the Uajasuya of 
Y’udhishthira, 162 ; their mirth at tho 
ludicrous mistakes of Duryodhuna at tho 
K;y4isuya, 173 I proposal of Duryodhana 
to invito them to a gambling match, 175 ; 
the invitation, 176; reluctance of Yud- | 
hishthira, 177 ; arrive at IlastinApur with : 
Ivunti and Draupadf, ib. ; pay visits of 
ceremony to the Maharaja and UAuf, ib. ; 
receive the visits of their friends, 178; 
proceed to the gambling pavilion, ib, ; for- 
bidden by Yudhishthira to interfere when 
Draupadi was assaulted in the gambling 
pavilion, 182; commanded by tho Maha- 
raja to return to Indra-prastlia, 1S3 ; lose 
their Uaj, ib. ; depart into exile, ISl ; 
unpardonable nature of tho alfrout put 
upon them, 186 ; impressive picture of 
their departure, ib. ; their second exile, 
18^; tradition of the twelve years of 
• juiTglo life to ho distinguished from the 
iiction of the thirteenth year, ib. ; theory 
. tlfat the twelve years of exile were origin- 
ally twelve months, and that the thirtcmith 
year was an intercalary month introduced 
to complete the solar year, 187 ; legend of 
the twelve years* exile partly mythic and 
partly authentic, 188 ; legendary sketch 
of their life in.the jungle, ib. ; pilgrimages 
to holy places, ib.; instructions of Brah- 
man sages, ib, ; mytliological portion of 


tho legend of the twelve years* exile, 1S9 ; 
description of the subject matter, ib, ; 
introduced to conUrm the myth that they 
were the boms of the ancient gods of tho 
Uihdds, ih. ; samples of the myths, 190 ; 
authentic portion of the legend of the 
twelve yemV exile, 103 ; indications that 
they never ivandereil at n great diatanco 
from tlieir llaj, ib- ; their ^ life in tho 
jungle, il>. ; four incidents in, 191; (1.) 
The capture of Duryodhami and Kama 
by' the Gamlharvas, ib. ; similarity be- 
tween the .story of their rescuing Duryod- 
hana and Kama, and the least given by 
Yudbisbtliira, to the l‘L^^cue of Lot by 
Abraham, and fea^l of bread and wine, 
195 ; (2.) The Vaishnava sacritlce per- 
fqrmed by Duryodhana, which they refuse 
to attend, 196; (3.) Yud luVhthir.i'.-^ dream 
that the animals implored him lo leave 
the jungle, 198 ; move to the forot of 
Kama, 199; (4.) Attempt of Jayadr.ath.a 
to carry oil' Draupadi, ib. ; pursuit of 
J.ayadratha, 201 ; force him to submis- 
t-ioa, 202 ; prepare for dwelling in 
di>gui>e in a foreign city during tho 
thirteenth y^ear, 201 ; di^^cuUie■^ in refer- 
ence lo tJie authenticity of tlio story, ib. ; 
story of Uie amour between a Commander 
and a waitinp-maid an authentic tra- 
dition, ib.; wide ditfercnce between tbo 
tradition of the amour and the traditions 
of the homo of BUArala, 203 ; diirerencu 
in tho conception of tho GaudUarv^is, 
ib. ; pu^sible separation of ibo tradition 
of the amour from the myth of the ad- 
ventures of the Paudavas during the 
llurteentli year, ib. ; tradition of tfio 
thirteenth year, ib. ; stipulation iu» re- 
gards disguise, ib. ; determine to go to 
the city of Uaja^Virata, 306 ; conceals 
their clothes an<l weapons on a tree in the 
place of burning, ib. ; set up a dead body' 
lo guard the tree, ib, ; assume new names 
and apply for service to Kaja Virata, il>. ; 
their respective duties, 207 ; their iran- 
nuil life, 20S ; mode in which they shared 
their emoluments, ib. ; Uaja YiVata en- 
gages to^ assist them in the rccovcrv of 
their llaj, 225; review' of the legend of 
the thirteenth vear, 226 ; elimination of 
tho ajuour of KichaUa, ib. ; mythical do- 
tiiils in the story, 232 ; geographical de- 
tails, ib,; futilo attempts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to associate them with 
remote quurtei-s of India, 231; mythical 
character of th<j scene iii which they pre- 
sftited themselves to Itaja 4’'irAbq 234 ; 
Yudhishthira and Blnma provoke, dis- 
covery, ib.; mythical details respecting 
them, 237 ; marriage of Abhimanyu and 
Uttara , treated as a myth, 238; disap- 
pearance of Raja VirAta after the mar- 
riage and reappearance of Drupada as 
chief ally, 239; subsequent negotiations 
and preparations carried on in the city' of 
Raja Driqijada, ib. ; questionable charac- 
ter of Krishna*s subsequent association 
with them, 241; iiistvy of the uegotia- 
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tions which preceded the f^reat war treated 
under four heads, 2*11 ; (1.) Great Coun- 
cil of the allies after the' marriage feast, 
ib. ; speech of Krishna, 2*12 ; speech of 
Balavama, 243 ; speech of Satyaki, ib. ; 
second speech of Krishna, 215 breaking 
up of the Council, ib. ; mythical charac- 
ter of the details which associate Krishna 
with the Paudavas, 216 ; mythical efforts 
of Pui*yodhana and Arjuna to win over 
Krishna to their respective sides, ib. ; 
desertion of Salya, Kaja of Madra, 2*18 ; 
(2.) Embassy , of the family priest of 
Drupada to Hastinapur, 249 ; demand the 
restoration of their Kaj, 250 ; Bhishma’s 
"reply, ib.; Kama's message, ib. ; (3.) 
Embassy of Sanjaya, 252 ; receive Sanjaya 
in Council, 253 ; Yudhishthira’s reply to 
the' message of Sanjaya, 254 ; Krishna's 
reply, ib. ; Yudhishthira’s public mes- 
sage to the elders at Hastinapicv and 
secret message to Duryodhana, 255 ; (4.) 
Mission of Krishna to the Kauravas, 256 ; 
Council of the Kauravas held to receive 
the mission, 262 ; Kunti's spirited mes- 
sage to her sons, 270 ; desired by Krishna 
to prepare for war in the phiin of Kuruk- 
shetra, 271; mythical character of the 
mission of Krishna, ib. ; march to the plain 
*of Kurukshetra, 274, 277 ; marshal their 
forces and appoint Dhrishta-dyumna to be 
their generalissimo, 276 ; separated from 
the Kauravas by a lake, 277 ; Balarama 
visits the camp but refuses to engage in 
the war, ib. ; interchange of challenges 
W'ith the Kauravas, 279, 280 ; their wrath 
at the challenge sent by Duryodhana, 
281 ; their reply, ib. ; Bhishma and 
Drona excuse themselves from fighting on 
their side, 297 ; their joy at. the desertion 
of Yuyutsu, ib. ; re^mlscd by Bhfshma 
but rallied by Arjuna, 302; their suc- 
cesses on the second day of the war, ib- ; 
their tremendous charge on the third day 
in the form of a half moon, 304^; terrible 
slaughter, ib, ; unable to oppose the 
Kauravas, who are drawn up in the form 
of a spidcr*s«wcb, 311 ; prevented by Ja- 
yadratha from rescuing Abhimanyu, 312 ; 
tlieir exultation on the death of Jayadra- 
tha, 315; the conflict at midnight, in 
which the battle goes against them, ib. ; 
their joy on the death of Drona, 317 ; 
charged by Kama, 325 ; their triumph on 
the death of Duhsasana, 328 ; triumph on 
the death of Kama, 329 ; eighteenth and 
last day of the great wgr, 331 ; utter de- 
feat of the Kauravas, ib. ; discover ^the 
concealment of Duryodhana and proceed 
to the lake, 332 ; go with Krishna to see 
Duryodhana after his thigh was smashed 
by Bhinia, 340; consoled by. Krishna, 
341 ; proceed to the camp of the Kau- 
ravas and obtain great spoil, ib. ; Krishna 
engages that they shall prove more duti- 
ful to the Maharaja and the Rani than 
the Kauravas, 344 ; Aswattharaa promises 
Duryodhana that ho will slay them, 347 ; 
design of Aswat^iuma to break into their 


camp, 348 ; their absence in the camp of 
tho Kauravas, 349; their- own camp 
entered by a single gateway, ib. ; Asr 
watthama enters the camp whilst Kripa 
and Kritavarman guard the gateway, ib. ; 
slaughter of Dhrishta - dyumna, 350 ; 
screaming of the women and general con- 
fusion, ib. ; tho five sons of the Pan- 
da vas rush out and arc slain one after the 
other by Aswatthama,ib. ; fearful slaugh- 
ter amongst tho followers and servants, 
ib. ; escape of Aswatthama with the five 
heads of tho five sons of the Pandavas, 
351 ; informed of the massacre by the . 
charioteer of Dhrishta-dyumna, 352; 
Draupadi decries the idea of their ruling 
as Rajas. 353 ; mythical character of tho 
efforts of Krishna and Vyasa to reconcile 
them with the Maharaja, 359 ; impossi- 
bility of a real reconciliation between 
parents and the murderers of their sons, 
ib. ; necessity for a feigned reconciliation, 
360 ; narrative of the reconciliation, ib. ; 
they go out to meet the Maharaja ac- 
companied by Krishna, ib. ; prostrate 
themselves at the feet of the Maharaja, 
361 : the l\Iaharaja crushes up the iron 
image of Bhfma, ib. ; embraces all five in 
turns, ib. ; the reconciliation, ib. ; affect- 
ing interview with Gandhan, 362 ; sent 
by Gandhan' to their mother Kuntf, ib. ; 
they lay their heads at her feet, ib. ; re- 
view of the narrative, 363 ; their ladies 
receive the ladies of Krishna, 390 ; con- 
versation on polygamy and polyandry, 
ib. I duration of their Raj for thirty-six 
years after the great war, 438 ;* three in- 
cidents during the period, ib. ; (1.) The 
exile and death of Maharaja Dhritarash- 
tra, ib. ; visit the Maharaja on the banks 
of the Ganges, 439 ; Vyasa the sage as- 
sembles the ghosts of all who were slain 
in the great war, 440 ; perfect friendship 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas, ib. ; 
(2.) The destruction of Dwaraka, 443; 
(3.) The exile and death of the Pandavas, 
453-; thej^ assume the garb of devotees, 
454 ; die on the Himalaya mountain, ib. ; 
review of tho narrative, ib. ; mythical 
details, ib. ; improbability of the exist- 
ence of intimate relations of the Pan-, 
davas and the Yadavas, 459. 

Pandu, the pale, birth of, 54-; legend of his 
early life, 63 ; marries two wives, Kunti 
and Madri, ib.; his reign, 64 ; devotes 
himself to hunting in the Himalayas, ib. ; 
his five sons known as the Pandavas, ib. ; 
cursed by a sago, ib, ; his mythical cam- 
paigns, ib., note; takes the vow or celi- 
bacy, ib. ; his death, ib. ; review of tjio 
legend, 65 ; probably a leper, 66, 69, note; 
suspicious details respecting his marriages, 
66 ; mythical account of his death, 69 ; 
absurd details, ib. 

Paramita, Rani of the Amazons, ^ce Ama- 
zons." 

Parasara, the sage, his amour with Matsya, 
the fish-girl, 60.. 

Parasara, the putative father of Vyasa, 60. 
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spoil the sacrifice rxml is slain by Krishna 
170 ; Kajasuya saved by Krishna, ib. ; . 
dhcrepancy between the legend of the 
Argha anil the mythic account of the 
pavilions, 171 ; incfdeut to bo referred to 
the Krishna group of Icgcmls, ib. ; pro- 
sentatiou of the Argha atti'ibutcd to the 
Buddhist period, ib. ; story of Duvyod- 
liana's ludicrous mistakes and jealous 
wmth against the Paudavas, 17- ; the 
fiction borrowed from the Koran, 173 ; , 
po:^sibility of its originating from two in- 
<l<?p undent sources, 17*1 ; reasons why 
llurvodhana could not perform the sacri- 
lIcc/i9G. 

IhiUshasRS, aborigines of India, their mar- 
riages, o7. 

Kama, Uaja of Benares, afilicted with lep- 
rosy, GO, note. 

Itauiayaua, its importance, 3 ; its influence 
upon the Hindus, -1 ; Kshatriya oi<gin of 
the traditions and institutions, 37. 

Itvinf, the Queen or wife of the Kaja, 211 ; 
ancient saying that her brother is always 
to be feared, ib. 

Kntnapura, city of, 112. 

It, I van a, his performance of a human sacri- 
fice known as a Nuramedha, 101, 

Ittdigious ideas, language of praise to ho dis- 
tiiTguiriicd from the expression of thought, 
20 ; co-exUtenco of monotheism with 
]iolytheum,19, note; monotheistic concej)- 
liun of one Supremo Being, as expressed 
in the Vedns, 2S ; grand monotheistic 
hymn, 27, note ; refutation of the thcorj' 
of an instinctive monotheism peculiar to 
the .\ryaas, 2,^, note; tenacity of tho Hindu 
belief in Bruhinanical fables, Avhen re- 
presented as religious mysteries, G1 ; le- 
gend of tlie Bhil wli^^ learnt archery by 
practlriiig in the presence of a clay imago 
of Drona, 83 ; religious worship p:ud in 
modem times to favourite lierocs, ivl ; 
existing remains of Scqicnt worship, 147 ; 
Bruhmanlc.il ideal of paternal rule, lot; 
general prosperity ensured by the virtues 
«-f a iK ; piety of a pcoj)Ie preserved 

them Irtvim all taUrnity, ik; legend of the 
pr«.;cfttatiua of tho Argha to Krishna at 
the Uajaiuya, 171 ; death of Si«»tipala a 
r..iirioui m)th rL]jre.''eatiiigtho opposition 
uf Viihnu to Six a, and enforcing the wor- 
ship of Krishna as an incarnation of 
Vid'.nu,ib,; chakra of Krijhnaan emblem 
of the divine wrath of Vishnu, 172 ; 
Uva» contHcttd with glivrsts, 220; belief 
in the uinours of invifiblo demons, 22S ; 
Kauravui ^.ud to hu\c a.^eudul to the 
of'Iudra because they died iight- 
bravely, 33.} j t filet of the appearance 
tji tl.e owl ilexonrir.g the birds upaii tlic 
mini of Aswalthini:^ conllicting 

id. a of an Asuaaicdha as a means for 
vurii.g m«*Li!.chuIv {^aml as an atonement 
f.r mcongruous ideas connteted 

wit); thewofifip OS Kridnmju manifested 
by the w -jmt. n in KrMuiVs c.unp, 387 ; 

I d*, r lir,hui;m:cal i*ka tsf tho conn not of 1 
atoU.mi. tit for sin, uiul ac<iui- \ 


sition of religious merit, 390; power of 
fiiith, 393, note; crowning sin of the 
wife of the Kishi who gave the remains 
of consecrated victuals to the hogs, 41S ; 
Hindu worship of tho Serpent as a.guard- 
.ian deity, 424; ideas connected with the 
Aswamedha— 5CC Aswamedha ; religious 
merit acquired by the performance of 
homa, 435 ; sacrifice of the 1101*30 to Indra, 
instead of to the Sun, an indication of an 
ancient change in tho national religion, 
437 ; the xvidows of the slain in the great 
war rejoin their husbands by" drowning 
themselves in the Ganges, 441 ; grandeur 
of the picture of the resurrection of tho 
dead, 442; perfect bliss invoh’ed in tho 
description, ib. ; Hindu, character of tho 
scene, 443 ; ideas involved in the destruc- 
tion of Dwaraka, ib. ; worshippers . of 
Vishnu persecuted by the xvorsbippers of 
Siva, 461 ; slaughter of the worshippers of 
Vishnu by Kaja Kansa, 463 ; worship of 
the Govarddhana mountain by tho Ya- 
davas instead of Indra, 467 ; oflering of 
cakes and sweetmeats to thomountaiiij ib.; 
'wrath of Indra, xvho sends down ram to' 
wash away tho country, ib. ; Krishna 
renders the mountain iiery hot, and raises 
it over the people like au umbrella, ib.; 
Indra xvor&hips Krishna ns tlie Supreme 
Lord, 4 68 ; sinful elation of the mistress 
of Krishna, 469 ; Krishna forgive.s tho 
sins of a tailor, 470 ; singular adventures 
of Kuhja xvith Krishna,, ib.; compared 
with miracles in tho New Testament, 471> 
no^c;.prcsencc of the four Vedic deities at 
the Sxvayamvara of Bamayanti, 482 ; per- 
souificatioii of the Kali age, 485, 

Keligio us rites, Vedic form of worship, 11; 
connection of cookery and sacrifice, 12 — 
nZ-yo Sacrifice ; invocation to the gods 
at tho opening of au exhibition of amis, 
S7 ; Aijunifis prayer to Krona before com- 
)icting at the Sxvayamvara of Kruupadf, 
122 — ^cc Kajasuya Vaishnava ; xvor- 

ship of the family gods at tho instullatiou 
of a Kaja, 309 ; ceremonies at the in.stalla- 
tion of Knjas — see Instullation ; sacrifice 
of a horse— Aswamedha; human 
sacrifices — ^ce.Naramcdha. 

Kevatf, daughter of Kaja Kairata, married 
to Balardnui, 475. 

Khadika, mistrcas of Krishna, dkappears 
with him on the night of the full moon, 
168; her sinful elalion, 469 ; abandoned 
by Krishna, ib. ; found by the women of 
Vrindavaiia and returns to tho river 
Jumna, ib. 

Uig Yed.i. *SV^Vcda. 

lliilns, Brahnum sages, absurdly introdircd 
into the Maha Bharata and Kdmu^^'ana, 
3H‘; myth that tho Moon, as tho ancestor 
of tlie Luuar race, was begotten by one, 
4o ; story of the Kishi in the sliape of u 
deer, ^ 61 ; olllciated at the Ilaja.suya of 
Y’udhBhthira, 166 ; aecompanicu Arjiina 
during hi 4 twelve years' exile, 145 raccom- 
I jwtnicd tho Pandavas during their exile, 

\ ISS ; present at tho Council of the Kau- 
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ravas summoned to receive Krisijna, 2G2 ; 
storv of the ilislu who married u dis- 
oheuicut wife and transformed her into n 
rock, :ii}7 1 story of an old Jlislu wlio liad 
lived during many Brahmas on an island 
in the sea, 413 ; he attends the Aswam- 
edha of Kaja Yudhishthira, ib. ; legend 
of the three Hishis who visited Dwaraka — 

, ViswaniJtrn, Dnrvtisas, and Narada, 443 ; 
trick played upon the three by tlie young 
men, ib. ; threats of tho Uisliis, ib. : their 
departure, ib. ; story of the tlirec ilibhis 
purely mythical, 4o2, A'ce a/so Bharad- 
w'lja, Dhamnya, IJrona, Durvasas, Gau- 
tama, Kanwa, Narada, Pai*asara, Varasii, 
Jtama, Sa^arjiiun, Sukra, Vaisampayana, 
Vlswamitra, Yrihaspatl, Vyasa,audYaj- 
na-walkya, 

lUmpania, llaja of Ayodliya, Varslmoya 
hecomes liis charioteer, 437 ; Baja Nala 
takes service with him as a liorse- tamer 
and cook, 101; desires to be present at 
ti\c second Swayamvara of Damayantr, 
401; consults Nala, ib, ; his skill in the 
calculation of numbers, 49G ; teaches Nala 
tho secrets of dice in return for the secrets 
of hor^cmanship, ib. 

Hobinf, wife of VaMidcva, Balarama brought 
up as her son, 462. 

Kukmiii, Raja of Vidarbha, joins tho army 
of the Paudavas, but is dismib-sed for his 
extravagant pretcu'^ious, 273 ; goes over 
to the Kauravas, hut is dismissed for the 
>amc reason, 279 ; returns to his own 
comilry, ib. ; m^'lhical cliaractcr of the 
legend indicated by its apparent want of 
purpose, ib. ; connection of the myth with 
the legend iry history of Krishna, ib. 

Rukmini, daughterof BhiMimalva, Raja of 
Vidarbha, carried off by Krishna, 47o. 

Sacrifice, connection of, with cookery, 12 ; ! 
arrival of the Kshatrij’as, St; of snakes, 
4(3, nofc; the Rajastlya, or royal sacrifice — 
5ce Rajasm’a ; conception of, amongst the 
K^hatriya5, loo ; decline of the political 
edementof, during theBrahmanical ascen- 
dancy, b57 ,* change in tho religious soati- 
incut, ib. ; simple idea of propitiating the 
gods by delicious food, modified by the 
complex idea that the deity was to be 
propitiated^ by blood, and that animals 
' were to be slain as an atonement for sin, 
ib. ; mode by which tiie Brahmans arro- | 
gated to themselves tho sole right of i 
officiating at, 1.5G, no/e ; doctrine of, op- I 
posed by Buddha, IdS ; denounced by | 
Isdah, loS, no/e ; replaced by the Homa ; 
and Payasn, 1-59 ; four different concep- 
•t^ons of, Yut. : (1.) The coronation ban- 
quets of the Kshatriyas;(2.)The sacrificial i 
sessions of the Brahmans ; (3.) The flower 
offerings of the Buddhists ; (4.) The offer- 
ing of Homa and Payasa during the 
Brahmanical revival, ib". — see Kajasuya ; 
the Vaishnava sacrifice performed "by 
Duiyodhana, 190; horse sacrifice — see 
Aswamedha, 377 ; human — see Nara- 
medha. 


Sadnova, legend of, 399 ; his father threat- 
ens to put any one who delays joining his 
army into a cauldroit of boiling oil, ib. ; 
he takes leave of his mdther and sister, 
ib. ; delays a little >vith his wife, ib. ; 
thrown into tho cauldron, but preserved 
by prayer, 400. 

Satadova, tho youngest Pandava, learns 
astronomy and tlie use of tho sword from. 
Drona, 7o ; engaged by Raja Virdta as 
master of his cattle and caster of nativities, 
207.^ 

Sakuni, brother of Gandhiirf, accompanied 
his sister to Ilastinapur on her marriage 
\vith Dhritarashtra, Go ; his unscrupulous 
skill in dice, 17G ; challenges Yudhish- 
thira, ib- ; his taunt, 178 ; plays tho game 
wlnlst Duryodhana lays tlio stakes, ib. ; 
wins every game, 179 ; plots withDuryod- 
haua to seize Krishna, 2G9. 

SakiCfttala, legend of, 47 ; Kalidasa's drama, 
of, 18 ; historical form of tfie tradition, 
ib, ; her mythical birth, oO, ?io/e. 

Saliva, Raja of, refuses to take jVmbd as his 
wife, 53 ; country of, 58, 7io/e. 

Salya, Raja of Madra, sells his sister Madri 
to bo wife to Raja Pdndu, 61; barbarous 
customs of his subjects, C3 ; deserts the 
side of the Paudavas, but promises to 
drive the chariot of Kama in his combat 
with Arjuna, 218 ; his combat with Uttir 
on tho first day of the war, 301 ; Duryod- 
hana asks him to drive Kama's chariot, 
321; his indignation, ib. ; sneers at tho 
birth of Kama, ib. ; Duryodhana receives 
liim with respect and ranks him with 
Krishna, ib. ; drives Kama against jVr- 
juna, 325 ; his contention with Kama re- 
specting the prowess of Arjuna, ib. ; 
Kama retorts br^refercnce to the depraved 
customs'of his people, ib.; Kama’s address 
to him, 328; his command for one day, 
the last of the great w'ar, 330 ; his election, 
ib. ; slain by Yudhishthira, 331. 

Samba, son of Krishna, dressed up as a 
woman with child to insult the Rishis, 
113. 

Sanjaya, minbter and charioteer of Maha- 
raja’ Dhritarashtra, 252 ; sent on an em- 
bassy to the Pandavas, ib, ; his diplomatic 
qualifications, ib. ; reaches the camp of 

. tho Pandavas, and is surprised at the 
greatness of their preparations for -war, 
253 ; received by the Pandavas in Coun- 
cil, ib. ; delivers the message of the 3Iaha- 
raja, xb, ; reply of Yudfiishthir^ 254 ; 
reply of Krishna, ib. ; A' udhishtliira 
sends by him a public message to the 
elders at Ilastinapur, and a secret message 
to Durj'odhana, 255 ; he delivers the 
messages to the Maharaja, 256 ; his 
mythical discourse on geography to the 
blind Maharaja, 293 ; uudeceijes the 
Maharaja as regards the image of Bhima, 
361. . r" 

SuntanUj son of Kuru, 48; legend ox, 
marries a young wife, ib. ; his death, oX ; 
review of the legend, ib. ^ 

Sarmishtha, the 
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Daityas, ol2 ; her quarrel with Devayini 
as regards the rank of their respective 
fathers, ib. ; pushes Devayani into a well, 
ib . ; engages to serve Devayani as a sers^- 
ant, 514 ; goes with Devayani to the well, 
515 ; inquiries of Raja Yayati respQcting 
her, ib. ; accompanies Yayati and his 
wife Devayani, ‘517 ; her love pfissages 
with Yayati, ib. ; gives birth to a son, ib.; 
\%T:ath of Devayani, ib. ; her excuse, 518 ; 
Devayani discovers that Yayati is the 
father of her children, ib. ; her defence, 

• ib. ; Devayani returns to her fatber^s 
house, ib. 

Sasarman, leader of the choir of Brahmans 
at the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira, 166. . 

Sati, no reference to, on the deaths of Sanr 
tanu and Vichitra-virya, 55 ; performed 
by Madri, 64 ; original idea of, amongst 
the Scythians, 69 ; Thracian custom, ib. ; 
modern idea, 70, 7ioie; attempt to®burn 
Draupadi alive with the dead body of 
Kichaka, 216 ; distinction between the 
Brahmanical idea and the slaughter of a 
female favourite, 231 ; interference in a 
Brahmanical Sati regarded with hoiTor, 
ib. ; death of the chief ^vife of Ivarna, not 
Sati, 366 ; no reference to, in the funeral 
ceremonies of those who fell in the great 
Avar, ib. ; legend of the widows of the 
slain in the great war rejoining their hus- 
bands by drowning themselves in the 
Ganges, 440 ; widows of Vasudeva burn 
themselves upon the funeral pile, 450 ; 
five widows of I^^rishna burn themselves, 
451 ; not performed by the iCanis of Raja 
Ivansa, 474, 

Satrajit, entrusts a jewel to his brother 
Prusena, who is slain by a lion, 476 ; gives 
-his daughter Satyahhii^a in marriage to 
Krishna, ib. ; murdered in his sleep, ib. ; 
Krishna revenges his death, ib. 

S.ityabliumu, daughter of Satrajit, married 
^ to Kri:>hna, 476. 

SutyaUi, a kinsman of Krishna, his speech 
at the great Council of the Pandavas and 
their lulies, 243 ; struggles with Aijuna 
and Bhfina.to reach ilayadratha, 314; 
his combat with Bhurisrava, ib. ; Bhuris- 
rava conquers him ami prepares to cut off 
his head, ib. ; Arjuna interferes contrary 
to rule, and cuts off the arras of Bhuris-^ 
rava, ib.; insults Kritavarman at Prab- 
basa for aiding in the revenge of As- 
watthama, 417 ; encouraged by Krishna, 

- ib.; slays Kritavarman, ib. ; his death, 
ib. 

Satvavatf, marries the aged Raja Snntanu, 
51 ; marriage of her sou Vichitra-virya to 
the two daughters of the Raja of Kosf, 
53 ; requests Vyasa, the sage, to raise up 
seed to her deceased son, 51; myth that 
she was identical with Matsya, the mother 
of Vy«isa, CO; the myth jirovcd to ho a 
‘later interpolation, ib. 

Saurashtra, Raja of, 199. 

Sayami Acharya, commentator on the Rig 
Veda, 10, note. 

treythiausj strangled" a royal coucubino on 


the death of tho King, 70 ; Nagas, tribe 
of, 146, 147 ; mythical, descended from a 
being half w’oman and half serpent, ib., 
note; tradition of a golden plough, ‘433. 

Sea, islands of, inhabited by Daityas,- 192, 
404 ; islands of, inhabited by a Rishi, 413. 

Serpents, Janamejaya^s sacrifice of, 46,«o;e; 
city of, 74 ; in the forest of Khandava 
protected by Indra, 141 ; interpretation of 
the myth, ib. ; the burning of , the forest 
opposed by the Scythic Nagas, ib. ; Ar- 
juna*s amour with Ulupi, the daughter of 
the Raja of, 145 ; confusion between the 
Ndgas as serpents and the Nagas as 
Scythians, 146 ; existing remains of ser- 
. pent' worship, 148; serpent dynasty at 
Magadha and Munnipur, 147, -iiotes ; in- 
vasion of Lydia, ib-, their magnifi- 

cent city, 411 ; their beautiful w’ives, 
jewels, and lake, ib. ; requested by Sesha- 
naga to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna to win the favour of Krishna, ib. ; 
they refuse, ib. ; defeated by Babliru- 
vahana, ib. ; tender their submission and 
give large presents, 412; deliver up the 
jewels, ib. ; Hindii worship of the serpent 

_ as a guardian deity, 424; exaggerated 
idea of a city of cobras, ib, ; Daraayauti 
rescued from the toils of a serpent, 489 ; 
a serpent rescued by Nala from a circle 
of fire, 491 ; form of Nala changed by a 
serpent, ib. 

Sesha-naga, the great serpent w’ith a thou- 
sand heads, 411 ; advises the serpents 
to send the^lifeTrestoring jewel to Aviuna 
to w’in the favour of Krishna, ib. ; refusal 
of the serpents, ib. ; protects the infant 
Krishna in , the passage of the Jumna, 
463, 

Sheba, Queen of, similarity of the MussuU 
man legend to the story, of Duryodhana^s' 
mistakes at tho Rajasuya, 173, and iiotc^ 

Sikhandin, legend of, 308, note. 

Siiidhu, Raja of. Sec Jayudratha. . 

Sisupala, RajaofChedi, story of his death, 
an authentic tradition belonging to tho 
Krishna group, but grafted on to the his- 
toiy of the Pandavas, 169 ; tho incident 
to DC referred to the Krishna group of 
legends, 171 ; reason why the Yadava 
tradition is grafted on to the Kshatriya 
tradition, ib.; story of tho abduction of 
his betrothed Rukminf by Krishna, 475. 

Siva, the god, myth of the w’oman who 
prayed five times for a good husband, 133; 
ordaiqed that none of the Rajas of Mani- 
pura should have more than one child, 
i46 ; opposition to Vishna manifestwl in 
the legend of the death of Sisupala, 172 ; 
Arjuna directed by Indra to propitiate. 
Siva, 191 ; combats with Arjuna in tho 
form of a mountaineer, ib. ; opposition of 
Krishna, 460; w’orshippers of, persecuted 
])y the worshippers of Vishnu, 461 ; sacri- 
fice to, performed at Mathura by Raja 
Kansa, 4G9; bow of, broken by Krishna, 
47L 

Soma, or the Moon, Sec Chandra. 

Soma juice, 12, and note. 
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14o ; popularly regarded as half "SYoman 
and half serpent, 148; sends to the city 
of serpents for a jewel which will restore 
Aijuna to life, 411. 

Umbrella, an emblem of sovereignty, 372. 

Ushas, or the daum, characteristics of, 25 ; 
contrast between the conception and that 
of Indra, ib. ; poetry of the conception, 26 ; 
associations connected wnth the dawn in 
India, ib. ; Vedic hymns addressed to the 
dawn as a maiden, ib.; Vedic ideas of, as 
a deity, ib. ' 

Uttar, son of Raja Yinita, his youth and 
ignorance, 220 ; urged by the chief of the 
herdsmen to go out against the Kauravas, 
221 ; pleads that he has no charioteer, ib. ; 
boasts before the women, ib. ; his coward- 
ly fear on beholding the Kauravas, ib. ; 
runs aw’ay, but is pursued by Arjuna, 222 ; 
Arjuna brings him back and makes him 
drive the chariot, ib. ; defeat of the ^[Cdu- 
ravas, ib. ; returns to the city wdth Ai3una, 
223 ; his combat with Salya on the first 
day of the great war, 301. 

Uttara, daughter of Raja Virata, requests 
Aijuna to act as charioteer to her brother 
Uttar, 221. 

Vaisampayana, pupil of Vyasa the sage, re- 
cited the Haha Bharata to Raja Jiiuame- 
jaya, 46, note, 

Vaishnava saciifice performed hy Uuryod- 
hana, 196 ; review of the tradition, 197 ; 
doubts respecting the sacrifice, 198. 

Vaisyas, traces of, in the Rig- Veda, 34. 

Vaka, the Asura, devours every day a man 
from the city of Ekachakra, 111 ; battle 
with Bhima, 112 ; rent asunder, ib. 

Varaniivata, city of, 99 ; the modern Alla- 
habad, 100 ; visit of the Pandavas, 101 ; 
story to be referred tcT’tbe later age of 
Brahmanism, 102. 

Varshneya, charioteer of Raja Kala,' en- 
trusted by Uamayanti \yit\x her children, 
487 ; takes service with Rituparna, Raja 
of Ayodhya, ib. ; recognized by Kala, 492. 

Varuna, the deity of water, distinct from 
Indra, 8 ; characteristics of, 20 ; mysteri- 
ous attributes of water, ib. ; water a puri- 
fier and a household necessity, ib. ; ideas 
aw’akened by the currents of great rivers, 
ib. ; springs and rivers generally separated 
into individual abstractions, ib. ; concep- 
tion of a god of the ocean, ib. ; distinction 
betw'een a material conception of a sea- 
monster and an Aryan conception of a 
spiritual existence, 21 ; Varuna considered 
as a deity w’ho rew'ards goodness and 
punishes sin, ib. ; deep religious feeling in 
a hymn addressed to Varuna, ib. ; attends 
the Swayamvara of Damayanti, 482. 

Vasudeva, father of Krishna, his grief at 
hearing of the fray at Prahhusa, 449 ; his 
death, 4o0; burned on the funeral pile 
with four of his w'idow’s, ib. ; a chieftain 
of the Yadavas, 461 ; married to Uevaki, 
niece of Ugrasena, 462 ; engages to deliver 
up Devakrs children to Raja Kansa, ib. ; 
his son Balardma^y Uevakf brought up 


• as the son of Rohinf, ib. ; carries the infant 
Krishna across the Jumna in a basket, 
163 ; changes Krishna for the daughter of 
Kaiula.and Yasoda, ib. 

Vasuki, Raja of the Serpents or Kagas, 
amour of his daughter Uliipi with Arjuna, 
145; splendour of his city, 411. 

Vayu, god of wind, distinguished from the 
' Maruts, 10, 25 ; the mythical father, of 
Bhima, 71 } ^^nd of Hanuman, the monkey 
demigod, 190; testifies to the fidelity of 
Uamayauti, 500. 

Veda, hymns of the Rig, 5 ; description of 
the Vedas, ib. 7iotc; chronology of the 
Vedas, 10, 7iote ; the two Aswamedha 
hymns, 380, 7wte» 

Vedic deities, mere personifications of the 
powers of nature, 8 ; distinction betw'cen 
Indra and Varuna, ib. ; conception of 
Agni, 9 ; form of w'orship, 11 ; their sup- 
posed longings for the sacrifice, 13 ; re- 
lations wdth their worshippers', ib.; cha- 
racteristics' of indra, 14 ; characteristics 
of Agni, or fire, 17 ; Indra and Agni, the 
chief gods, 19 ; characteristics of Varuna, 
or w'ater, 20 ; characteristics of Surya, 22 ; 
the tw'clve Aditj'as, 24 ; the god Vishnu 
originally an Aditya, ib. ; characteristics 
of the minor gods, ib. ; Soma, or Chandra, 
or the moon, ib. ; . the two Aswins, ib. ; 
Vayu, 25 ; the Maruts, ib. ; characteristics 
of Ushas, or the dawm, 25 ; minor Vedic 
deities the mere personifications of poetry, 
27 ; comparison of ancient and modern 
personifications, ib. ; monotheistic con- 
ception of one Supreme Being, ib. ; decay 
of the Vedic religion in the Brahmanic 
age, 30 ;• degeneration of, in the age. when 
the story of Nala and Damayanti was 
composed, 479 ; Indra, Agni, Varuna, and 
Yama attend the Sw'ayamvara of Dama- 
yanti, 4S2, 

Vedic people, identified with the Aryans, 7 ; 
form of worship, 11. 

Vedic period, distinct from the Brahmanic 
period, 6 ; characteristics of, ib. ; fanciful 
personifications which appear to have been 
regarded as minor deities, 10 ; barbarous 
character of the age, 84. 

Vichitra-virya, legend of, 51 ; his accession 
to the Raj of Bharata, 52 ; marries the 
tw'o daughters of the Raja of Kasi, 53; 
dies without issue, ib. ; review' of the Ic- 
geud, 54; its mythical character, 58. 

Vidarhha, the modern Berar, legend of 
Rukmin, Baja of, 278. 

Vidura, bom of a slave girl, 54 ; his appear- 
ance at the public exhibition of arms at 
Hastiudpur, 86; warns the PandaviQ to 
bew’are of fire at Varanavata, 101 ; send^ 
a man to dig a subterranean passage, iC. ; 
brings the Pandavas back to Hastinapur 
after their marriage wdth Draupadi, 137 ; 
carries to the Pandavas the invitation to 
the gambling match, 176; protests against 
the idea that Draupadi was won by Dur- 
yodhana, 180; anxious night conference 
W’ith the Maharaja after the return of 
Sanjaya from his mission to tlie Panda- 
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vas, *2o6 ; counsels Duryodhana to givC u 
good reception to Erishna, 258; urges 
liowcvcr that a reception is useless unless 
Duryodhana is pre]);u‘ed to restore the 
live villages to the Pandavas, ib. ; Erisli^ 
iia lodges in his house, 259; his objections 
to Krishna’s embassy, 201 ; remonstrates 
with Duryodhana in the Council of Kau- 
ravas summoned to receive Krishna, 260; 
his death on the banks of the Gaijges, 419. 

Tijaya-nagur, Ilufiis of, claim descent from 
the Yadavsis, 459, note, 

A^irata, llaja, the Pandavas determine to 
spend the thirteenth year of their exile in 
his city, 200 ; he engages them in various 
capacities, ib. ; Draupadi’s appearance be- 
fore his llaiii, 207 ; the Kani objects to 
her beauty, 20S; bolds a great festival, 
ib.; exliilntion of pugilism ami wrestling, 
209 ; ‘superiority of Jinuita, a foreigner, 
ib. ; trouble of the Raja that none of his 
own wrestlers could overcome Jimuta, ib. ; 
scuds for Bhuhu, ib. ; Bhima’s victory, 
ib. ; acclamations of the multitude and 
great joy of the Raja, 210; richly rewards 
Bhima, ib. ; makes him fight in the inner 
apartments, ib.; his satisfaction with all 
the Pandavas, ib. ; is afraid of Kichaka, 
the brother of his Udiu, 211 ; refuses to 
interfere in the aflVonts offered by ICf- 
chaka to Dmupadf, 212 ; great commotion 
in tho city on the rumoured slaughter of 
Kichalta bv the Gandharviis, 216; alarm 
of the lliija and Chiefuiius, ib.; timid 
directions of the Raja to the Rani for get- 
ting rid of Draupacir, 218 ; interview be- 
tween the Rani and Draupadf, ib. ; the 
herdsmen bring- the news of the invasion 
of Susarmau, 219 ; the Raja goes out to 
battle, ib. ; defeated and taken pidsoner 
by Susarmau, 220; rescued by Bhima, 
ib. ; invasion of Duryodhana, ib. ; no war- 
riors lefl in the city excepting Uttar and 
Arjuna, ib. ; youth and inexperience of 
Uttar, ib. ; the Raja exults in the as* 
sumed v:ilour of Uttar, 223; his quaml 
witli Yudhishthira respecting Arjuna, 
224; dashes the dice at Yudhishtbmfs 
face, ib. ; hears the true story and is for- 
given by Yudhishthira, 225 ; engages to 
assist the Pandavas, ib. ; review of the le- 
gend, 226; city oh identified with the 
site of tho modem Dholka, 232 ; - identifi- 
cation of the country with Dinajpur, ib. ; 
ridiculous character of his dispute with 
Ymlhishthira, 237; disappears after the 
marriage of his daughter, and Drupada 
takes the lead, 239 ; slain and beheaded 
Droiia on the fourteenth day of the 

^ war, 310. 

Vishnu, originally one of the twelve Adityas, 
24; opposition of Siva manifested in the 
legend of the death of Sisupala, 172 ; the 
chakra of Krishna an emblem of his wrath, 
ib. ; Aijuua and Krishna represented as 
NdXd and Naruyan, or incarnations of, 262, 
note; worshippers of, persecuted by the 
' worshippers of Siva, 461 ; worshippers of, 
slaughtered by Raja Kansa, 463. 


Viswdinitra, visited Dwarakawith two other 
Rishis, 443. 

A^rihaspati, priest of the Deratas, 510; story 
of his sou Kanju, ib. 

Vriudavana, encampment of the Yadavas 
there, 461 ; confusion of the damsels of, 
at the sound of Krishna’s flute, 466; great 
feast in honour of ludra, 467. 

A'ritra, or the rain cloud, lo, 16, note. 

A^'yasa, the sage, requested by Satyavatf.to 
raise up seed to her deceased son, 54; ter- 
ror of the, widows, ib. ; becomes the father 
of Dhritardshtra, Pandu, and A^idura, ib. ; 
traditionary history of, 59 ; born of a fish- 
girl, named Matsya, in Eastern Bengal, 
ib, ; identified with the A^yasa who com- 
piled the Maha Bhurata, ib. ; mythic ac- 
count of his birth, 60 ; frequent appear- 
ance of, in an abrupt or supernatural 
manner throughout the Alaha Bhavata, 
62 > absurd m 3 'th that he caused Gand- 
hari to have a hundred sons, 72, note; 
appears to the Pandavas in the jungle and 
advEes them to dwell in the city of Eka- 
chaknl, 110 ; appears at the palace of 
Raja Drupada, and received with great 
reverence, 126; declares that Draupadf 
must marrj' the five brethren on the score 
of a religious m 3 'stery, ib. ; introduced as 
relating mythical stories to wipe away the 
stain of polyandry from the early tradi- 
tions, 133 ; myth of the old woman who 
prayed five times to Siva for a good hus- 
band, ib. ; myth that the flve Pandavas 
were five Ind^, 134, and note; imparts re- 
ligious lessons of moi^itj' to Yudhishthira 
during the year of conquest in connection 
with tho Rajasuya, 163, note; the chief of 
the sacrifice at the Rajasuya. 166 ; directs 
his alleged grandson Arjuna to do penance 
on the Himiiiayd^, 191; m^’thical character 
of his efforts to recoucUo the Alaharaja 
with the Pandavas, 359 ; counsels Yud- 
hishthira to perform an Aswamedha for 
the atonement of his sins, 382 ; appointed 
president at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thira, 428 ; Yudhishthira apologizes to 
him, 432 ; receives estates which he as- 
signs to the Brahmans, ib. ; promises to 
assemble the ghosts of all who were slain 
in the great war, 439 ; the widows of the 
slain bathe and pray in tlie Ganges, 440 ; 
he summons the ghosts, ib. ; the annies 
reappear in all their pomp and magnifi- 
cence as when alive,' ib. ; he permits the 
widows to rejoin their husbands by drown- 
ing themselves in the Ganges^ 441 ; ad- 
vises Aijuna to abandon worldly concerns, 
453. 

Yyasas, the tweutj'-eight, 59, note, 

AVar, burning a sleeping enemy opposed to 
Kshabiya ideas, 102 ; familiar to the age 
when the Brahmans persecuted the Bud- 
dhists, 103 ; compared with the story of 
Aswatthama, 103, note; Arjuna's mercy 
towards fugitives and captives, 223 ; pro- 
cession to meet a successful warrior, ib. ; 
question connected with lengthy marches, 
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233 ; contrast between the long marches 
of Sesostris, Alexander, etc., and the Par- 
thians and Mahrattas and the cattle-lift- 
ing forays of Diiryodhana and Susarnian/ 
ib. ; solemn, covenant of Chieftains pre- 
liminary fto hostilities, 275; intrcnch- 
ments, ib. ; election of a generalissimo, 
276; ai)pointment of signs and watchwords, 
ib. ; interchange of challenges, 279, 280; 
their abusive character, ib. ; six rules for 
ameliorating the horrors of, 283 ; ap- 
parently of modern date, 284 ; disregarded 
in the great war of Bharata, 284 ; their 
Brahmanical origin, ib. ; confusion be- 
tween stratagem and treachery, ib. ; im- 
practicability of the constantly recurring 
truces, 285 ; rational rule as regards non- 
combatants, ib. ; absurdity of the rule 
that cavalry should only fight with 
cavalry, ib. ; natural law* against fighting 
. during the preliminary abuse, or wilJiout 
warning, or for a third warrior to inter- 
fere between two combatants, ib. ; non- 
observance of even these laws by ancient 
heroes, 286 ; charge of * the Pandavas in 
the form of a half moon, 304 ; fighting 
with fists, feet, teeth, and nails, 305 ; 
army of the Kauravas drawn up in the 
foi*m of a spidei'^s weh, 310; vow of 
Aijuna to slay Jayadratha or enter the 
fire, 313 ; Arjuna interferes in the combat 
between Bhurisrava and Satyaki con- 
trary to I'ule, ib. ; barbarous slaughter of 
Bhurisrava by Satyaki, 315 ; frightful 
battle at night, ib. ; battle scenes by 
torchlight, ib. drinking the blood of an 
enemy, 328 ; story of the revenge of As- 
watthama, 346; passionate desire of the 
, surviving Kauravas for revenge, 355 ; 
comparison between tlm massacre by As- 
.watthama and the most barbarous inci- 
dents in the war, ib. ; pleasure of gratified 
revenge as displayed in the dying hour of 
Durj'odhana, 357 ; leave-taking of female 
relatives before going out to battle, 399 ; 
fortifications of ilanipura with waggons 
and fire weapons; 405, 422. 

Water, gods of, 9. See Varuna. 

Weapons, use of, taught to the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, 75 ; supernatural, 88, 7iote; fire 
weapons emploj^ed at Manipnra, 405, 422. 
Widows, burning of— .see Sati; custom of 
hearing children to a kinsman of the de- 
ceased husband, 54, 58; Vyasa the sage 
promises to assemble the ghosts of all w-ho 
were slain in the great war, 439 ; the 
widows bathe and pray in the Ganges, ib. ; 
rejoin their husbands by drowning them- 
selves in the river, 441 ; of Eaja Kansa 
perform the funeral rites but no Satf, 474. 
Wind, gods of, 10. 

Wine, prepared from the Soma plant, 12, 
note; supposed partiality of Indra for, 
14 ; practice of the Bhi'ls to indulge in 
strong drink, 102 ; drink of Hindu 
womefn, 211, 230 ; drank by certain Brah- 
mans and Sauiases, 403 ; Krishna's pro- 
clamation against at Dwaraka,' 444 ; the 
people permitted ta drink it at the festival 


at Prabhdsa, -4^16; general conviviality, 
ib. ; the Chieftains drink in parties, ib.; 
tumult and massacre, 447 ; cficcts of the 
prohibition to drink, 462. 

Wrestling, 86 ; in the court of Ilaja YMta, 
209. 

Yadavas, slaughter of, at Prahhosa, 447, 
448 ; a nomadc race, 458 ; their encamp- 
meirt in the neighbourhood of Mathura, 
459 ; migration from Mathura to Dwa- 
raka, ib. ; improbability of the existence 
of intimate relations between the Yadavas 
of Dwaraka and the Pandavas of Ilas- 
tinapur, ib. ; descent' from, claimed by tho 
Ilajas of Vijaya-nagur, ib., 7wte; their 
encampments at Vrindiivana and Gokula, 
461 ; migrate from Gokula to .Vrindavana, 
465 ; counselled > by Krishna to transfer 
their worship from Indra to the Govard- 
dhana mountain, 467 ; descended from 
YadujSon of Yayati, 519j mythical details 
resiiccting, 520. 

Yadu, son of Yayati, and ancestor of the 
Yadavas, 519. 

Yajna-walkya, one of the sacred cooks at 
the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira, 1G6. 

Yania, judge of the dead, 10; attends tho 
Swayamvara of Dam ay anti, 482, 

Yasoda, the putative mother of Krishna, 
463 ; about to whip Krishna w'hen she 
sees the three worlds in his mouth, 464 ; 
churning day, 465 ; Krishna's pranks 
with her churn, ib. 

Yayati, Baja, delivers, Devaj^am from the 
well, ' 512 ; approaches Devayani and 
Sarmislitha near the well, 515; his in- 
quiries respecting Sarmishtha,' ib.; rcr 
quested by Devayani to nrarry^her, 516;' 
question of his having espoused her when, 
he delivered her from the well, ib. ; his 
interview with Sukra, ib. ; his marriage 
with ‘Devayani, 517; departs with De- 
vayani and Sarmishtha to his own city, 
ib. ; his love passages with Sarmishtha,^ 
ib. ; Devayani discovers that he is the 
father of Sarmishtha's* children, 518 ; 
Devayani returns, to her father’s house, 
ib. ; his sons Yadu and Paru, 519 ; the 
curse of old age pronounced upon him, ib. 

Yudhishthira, the eldest Pandava, learns 
the use of the spear from Drona, 75 ; his 
wisdom and goodness, ib. ; rivalry with 
Duryodhana for the post of Yuvaraja, 97; 
appointed Yuvaraja**, ib. ; wisdom ,and 
justice of his administration, ib. ; envy of 
Duryodhana, ib. ; Dbritarashtra offers to 

' divide the administration, 98 ; ordered by 
Dbritarashtra to sojourn with his bretlfren 
in the citj' of Varanavata, 99; smells jth(i 
combustible mortar, 101 7 his conversation 
with Arjuna respecting the marriage 
of Draupadf, 123 ; his reply to the envoy 
from Raja Drnpada, 125 ; requested as 
the eldest of the brothers to decide re- 
specting the marriage, 126 ; appeals to his 
conscience, ib. ; Draupadf married first to « 
him as the elder brother, ib. ; weapons of 
his brethren kept in his house at Indra- 
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pr4j»ll\:u 1 i'i ; lus jo.suitlcnl wmoni»lrnncc3 
with Arjuu.i upon into cxilo ou 

uccaiml of hu broach of the matriiuoniiil 
la'V, ib. ; Br.ibznanical uUmI of his pa- 
Urual rule, lot ; trat\fpu*llity of his ICuj 
cuablcil luA sulytcls to perfornv all ro* 
ligiioi** tlutiVs, ib. ; general prosperity 
iu>urvil by lu's \iTtuei as Uaja, ib. ; re- 
.sik'cU’jI by uH the neighbouring 
ih.j Ikahraaitical tone of the myth, 
loo ; rcsolvi A to celeb r.itc ;i UajaMiya, 
or r4>yal Ktcrifice, ib., Ib'J ; p'iy>‘» aU the 
tie bis of hii subject >4, ib. ; calls u Coun- 
cil, ib, ; t>c;uU for Krisluia and takes liis 
counsel, ib, ; mythical coinpie^t of Jar.i- 
is.\:ulha, Uajaof M.igailba, ib, ; conunauth 
his four brcllncn to collect- tribute from 
the four tpuirter.s of the eartli, U>-I ; re- 
cu\(s rv'ligious ir.strncUon from Vyasa, 
ih, turn <>f tJjc four brethren, ib.; 

ag.iiu by ICtishna to celebrate iho 

Jlaj.ivi'jva, ib, ; jnythical rhanvcler of the 
narr,irive, ib. ; his reluctance to go to thy 
gaint»Hng mulch at lla*tin.lpur, 177 : his 
obligation tp obey tlie Mah.lraja a:nl ac- 
cept u ch lib uue, ib. : ch.illcugcil by 
t^aUuni, 17H ; icijuires th it baUuni ^lu)uUl j 
pbtv fair, ib. ; taunted hy ij.tknni, ib. : : 
accupii the cballenge, ib. ; Duryodiiana ‘ 
l.iys the ^^akei^vhiKt S.jkuui plays, 17U ; J 
meturo of the fceiie, ib. ; his mythical ; 
lo!"Cs, ib, ; the whole of Iiis Uaj cx- f 

cepting the jagheernof the Urahman^ib. ; | 
.vtake* his brothers as slaves and bises j 
them, ib. ; j»t.ikes binisclf and loses, ib. ; , 
6t,»l;cs Draup.tdh iM); agitation of the 
tdderi and CUiefiains. att*! joy ofllui iCun- 
ravas, ib. ; heloMo», ib. ; gejural conster- 
nation, ib, ; tpie^tion whether Dr.iupadf ' 
was fairly lust, ;is he was a ^Iavo when ho , 
At-ilail her, ib. ; forbid) s thy IVmdav.w to 
interfere, 181; lose, the tin.il g.ime and 
goes into exile, 188; his di-iloguo with his j 
mythic-d father Dhanna, Ibt); gives a ‘ 
fe 1 st to the Kauravas after the rc.-cuo of * 
Duryodhana from the (iandUarvai, ib. ; j 
compared wltir the feast gi\ea by A bra- | 
liatn after the rescue nf Loti 10 ) ; his 
ijjihl rt'idy to the insolent iuvitaiiou of 
OuhsAsana to the Kujasiiya of Duryod- 
haua, i‘>.i ; his srirmw at hearing that 
Kama had vowed to hlay Arjuna, 11)7 ; 
his dre.un (hat tlic animals implored liini 
to leave tlio jungle, iOS ; ajiparcntly a 
llnddhistlc parable, ib. ; his clemency 
towards Jayndratha after the abduction of 
Draupadf, UOl ; returns to the hut wdth 
Draunailf, ib. ; orders iho rclca.se of 
J.Q'udratlm, but Blu'ma refuses unless \ 
commanded by Draupadf, 20*2; humiliate 
submis.'iion of Jayudratha, ib. ; graco 
mul muje.'sty of his appearance in. the 
Council hall of Uaja VirfUa, 200; en- 
gaged us a private companion and teacher 
of dicc-jdaying to Uuja Virata, 207 ; com- 
muiuU IMuma not to interfere when Drau- 
padf is adVonted hy Kfchaka in tlio Coun- 
cil lull, 212; urges the roacub of Uaja 
Viniiu, 220 ; rebukes the Unja for pre- 


suming that Uttiir had gained the victory, 
221; plays at dice with the Raja, ib,; tho 
Uaja makes his nose bleed, ib, ; declares 
that if the blood had fallen to the ground 
the blovs^ mu,Ht be avenged, 2*25; modern 
tone of Ids language to Uaja Virata, 231: ; 
jus artificial reference to Ids own losses, 
ib. ; asserts himself to be a Drfihman and 
a dice-player, 23d ; ridiculous character of 
iiis dispute with Uaja Virata, 237 ; his 
reply to tho message jjcnt by the Maha- 
raj.i througli csaniaya to the Panda vas, 
2dl ; bends a public message to tho elders 
:it llastinainir, and a secret message to 
Duryodhana, 23-5 ; applies to Krishna for 
counsel, 2d7 ; cxprcbses an undue dcsiro 
for peace, ib, ; remonstrances of Dr.m- 
p.uU, ib. ; gives a fcivst to Uukmin, 278 ; 
agrees to the six rules framed by Bhfshma 
and Droua for amoHor.ating the horrors of 
tlu/.w.ir, 283 ; mythical stury of hL respect 
for hU ciders and preceptors, 237 ; pro- 
ceeds on foot Co the arm}' of the Kuura- 
vas. ib. ; asks the permission of Ilhfshma 
and Drona to fight against the Kunravas, 
ih. ; the story referred to tho later 
Draluuauical period, 20S ; his mythical 
di.iloguc wdth KrLhna on the first day of 
tho war, 301 ; compIaiiiH of the havoc 
Ci)m milted hy Dhfshma and proposes re- 
tiring, ih. ; con^^olcd by the remonstrances 
of Kribhua, who dwells on tho prowess 
of Ajjnna and Dhri.shta-dyumna, 302 ; 
etforts of Droua to take him prisoner 
frustrated by Krishna and Arjuna, 309 ; 
tries to prevent .\rjuna from accepting tho 
challenge of Susarman, 310; narrowly 
c^capcs being taken prisoner by Droua, 
311 : commands Abhimauyu to charge tho 
bpider*s web, ib.; his profound grief at 
the death of Aln'limanyu, 312 ; Brahmaui- 
cal rea'.ons as-bigned for his cowardice, 
3IS ; extraordinary account of tho lie in- 
advertently told by him, 320 ; manner in. 
which he is said tb have told a lie, 321 ; 
attacked by Kama in the absence of 
Arjuna, 320 ; reproached by Kiirna for 
tho cowardice which he had imbibed from 
the Brahmans, ib. ; bis wrath at being loft 
w’ithout protection, ib. ; his anger w*ith Ar- 
juna for iightingSubarmauw'hcu ho should 
have been lighting Kama, ib, ; taunts 
Arjuna, ib. ; Arjuna dr.nvs his sword and 
threatens to slay him, ib, ; reconciled by 
ICri.shna, 327 ; slays Salya, 331 ; call.s upon 
Duryodhana to leave tho lake, 333; re- 
monstrates with Duryodhana, ib. ; refuses 
to take tho Uaj except by conquest, ib.; 
olFers that the Pauduviis shall fight Dur- 
yodhuna ftiirly ,oue ‘ *'' ; ''Ifers 

arms and armour • , . . 

his wrath at Blu'ma* . . ■ ... 

on tlio head, 339; . , ' . » 

face, ib. ; his speech ; 

forgives Bhfma, 310; proclaimcd'Uaja by 
Kndiua, 311; requests Krishna to pro- 
ceed to Ilastinapur and excuso the pro- 
ccc(lings of himself and brethren to tho 
Mahiun\ju, 312 ; fulls jlown in a swoon on . 
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hearing of the rovenga of AjiuaUhaina 
in the camp of tin? ]Min/lava'», ; his 
]am(?ntations, ib. ; Kri<*hna con:job3 him, 
it).; bvwiU for IJraupadi, consohi 

her, ib, ; represent.'* t<» her that A-^wat- 
thaina h the .son of u Hruhnuiu, and that 
revenge nuist bu left to Vishnu, ib, ; 
l)raupa(U given him the jewel from the 
head of Aswattliaina, ; e.xcinr'j the 
conduct of the iMndavjo* l)t;foro the Itanf 
G.imlharf, (lb-; taUc^ all the blaino n[;ou 
litmself, ib. ; a^^i‘)l^♦ in the burning of the 
dead, libt ; hin j^orrow at the death of 
Karna^ JiOo ; kindness to all the widows*, 
children, and depeudanU of Kama, il>.; 
mythical character of hU Uladiu s 
narrative of htn iu'^taliation of Uaja under 
tho nominal sovereignty of Maharaja 
Diirituraditra, SOS; bin disinclination to 
be appointed Uaja, ib. ; triumphant pro- 
cession from the plain of KnrtiksU tra, 
ib. ; grand entry into the city (d* Iktslina- 
pur, SCO; arrives at the palace, ib. ; Mur- 
shipa tliu family gods ib. ; dl'.tributi.a 
gifts nniongst the IJr.ihmans ib, ; reviUd 
by CharvaUa, a U.\!:shas,i dl^gui-ted n't a 
ifrahiuan, ib. ; rage of the real Br.lhman-s 
who declare their allegiance to him, .S70 ; 
Charviiku burnt to death, graliliculion of 
Yudhishthira at the acquiescence of tho 
Brahmans in his inauguration, ib.; en- 
throned facing tho ca^^, ib. ; prcacncc of 
his relations and friends, ih. ; ceremony 
of inauguration performed by Dhaumya, 
ib. ; symbolical rites, ib.; pots of water 
from tho sacred rivers, ih. ; high i)!ace 
prepared for sacrifice, ib, ; seated with 
Braupadf upon the tiger’s skin, il7l ; of- 
fering of the homa, ib.; tho fivu purifying 
tirticies poured upon tho ])air, ib. ; pou of 
Bucred water poured uve^ them, ib. ; music 


founded, (b. : bard* nnd cnltJ,?id^ found 
hi* ito ; h7^ pf rliKt tquanh/djy, 

il^. ; hA patii joe dufiin? the lefctmun'e*, 
ib*; dbtfHeat*'* bug*' gUtv to th»: Broli* 
n\an«, ib. ; hi » addr< .4 to tlm liralijr.aru, 
ib, ; tnlfi. 'U 4 the Urahujan* to aec^-p; the 
ruhi of Maharaja librihir Iddra, 
review of the forfgoiuvf narrative^ lb.; 
ihmbtful muhvnticity of the de!.nh, 
rofitemnlat*.4 the )a rfimvance of .an A.^- 
wanndita or hor^e ?iarriiii*ta oTT ; hU mf;- 
laucholy, ; lulvi^vd by Kruhn.i and 
Vy.vs-i to pferf'>^nn an A<w irnctlha^ ib, : 
olqects to taking a bclongbu: to 

the Br ihrii iUK ib. ; g’a < out with h;^* 
brethren to lo-ing Krishna into hif pa! ;cc, 
di'(COV< fvd by lv?i‘'hf?a af ^. r the .oN 
aerdur* of U.e h(u-e n'ltir.g by ihr. 
iirraved in n dicr^kin and hoMing ad a.r’a 
horn, lid; ndvind by Kri^him 
tlio AAu.nra.dha, Ufl; me* ling with .\r* 
juna, ib. ; in;ro<lortit;n <:f Ikibhru-v.^b.ana, 
117; joy of the Uaj;n at their r».ccpiif<n* 
ib, ; pvrformaiice of th'? sirrihee—w-e 
A^Wanndha; ajHilogiVea in Vyaia, \'V1; 
;n.{igu V c'it at».sto Vy d'la, w ho Sr.iUaf r <* them 
to the Urdlnuanq ib. ; up»’lo,;i*^i > to the 
iCaJ.H, iri!;; pr\*ent/» :,dtSi to tlii* iJrah- 
m.ti;’* and ;o the f.tmlly of Krishna, ib. ; 
givia the Uaj of Hadirntpur to iVirik>hit, 
and the U.ij of ladra*pra*«th:4 to Vuyut-u, 
dck'l ; diew In tho Hirndhiy v nioutstain, loK 

A'uvaraja, or little ICajj. wf ; rivalry of Vud- 
lu'.htliira and Duryudhanw (ur the at 
IlastinAjmr, il). 

Yuyut'Ui, son of Dhrltardddra. ne,V; 
m\ lineal -story of hit desertion to the 
Ibindavaj, 'db7, -*J%; duhnnu luithentii ity 
of the story, UbD ; receive^ the Kaj of lu- 
dra-pr.k>tha fruui Y’udUbhihira, hi3. 
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Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigatiou of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his ^V'ork. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS, No, 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kali»a-*Sutha, with the Commentary 
of Kumakila-Swajiin. By Theodoe. Goldstuckbe, Imperial 8vo,, pp. 
268, cloth, 125. 

Grammatograpliy. — A Manual op Eepeeence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation ot 
F. Ballhohn. In one volume, royal 8vo., pp. 80, cloth. Is, Qd, 

The ** Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious. introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
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Earliest Speculations of the Bralimans on tho meaning of tho Sacrificial Eraycra, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the lutes of the Vedic lleligion. 
Edited, Truuslaled, and Explained, hy Maiitin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vula., cr, 8vo. Vol. I. 
Content;, Sanskrit Text, ^vith Preface, Introductory E-say, and a Map of tho 
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History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, VAr.LAisifAcjfAayAsi.v V{zirrKiiu 

Ln;>lv. With a Stcvl Plate. One Vol. pp. 33 f, cloth. 125. 
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PoijBUSSivi; Auomi'.nt iu and in DtalccU, iiy Jamil* 

• ANN IN a, Q.A.S., Uccordur of Oxford, 3vo. pp. u% ;uid 00. ’ii. 

Markliam.— CiuiciiiTA Gnammaii aijd picno.VAnv. Contribution*! to- 
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Mathura, — A Tmusauxu Dictionahv, bciu;^ a comprcJienHivc Lexicon 
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Master, Qiiceu's College, Benares. Svu. pp. xiv, and 1330, cloth, Bciuru, 
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18GL III ono volume, 8vo., pp. 512, cloth. 2U. 
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George E. Koberts, Esq., F.G.8.. lion, .See. A.S.L, With Note:* on the Human Ucmaliu, lly 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.A.8.L., F.G.S. — X. Notes on some Facts connected with tlie Dahoman. 
By Capt. Bicbiird F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L.— XL On certain wUithropological .Matters connected 
■with the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans). By W. T. Priichanl. Esq., F.U.G.S., F.A.S.L.— 
XII. On the Phallic Worship of India. By Edward Sellon.— XlIL The XlUtory of .Inthropoloj^. 
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11. On the Dervishes of the East. By Annhiius Vombery.—UI. Origin and Customs of the Galliim 
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C. Beavan.— VII. Genealogy and Anthropology. By G, Af. Marshall.— VIII. Simious Skulls. 

By C. Carter Blake.— IX. A Now Goniometer, By Dr. Paul Broca.— X. Anthropology of tho.c- 
New World. By Wm. Bollacrt.— XI. On tho Psychical Characteriitics of the English. Bv Luke 
Owen Pike.— XII. Iconograpliy of tho Skull. By AV. H. Wesley.— XI 11. Orthographic l^o- 
jection of the Skull: By A. Higgins.— XIV. On Hindu Neology. By Alajor S. It, I. Owen,— 
XV. The Brochs of Orkney. By George Petrie.— XVI. Ancient Caithness Kemains. By Jos. 
Anderson.— XVII. Description of Living Microcephalc. By Dr. Shortt,— XVUL Notes on on 
Hermaphrodite. ByCapmin Burton.— XIX. Ou thcSactiPuja, ByE. Sellon.— XX. Bcsemblancc 
. of Inscriptions on British and Ainericjui Rocks. By Dr. Scomann.— .XXI. Sterility of the Union 
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Hunt, rrcsldent.— XXIV. Report of Expedition to Zetland. By Ralph Tate.— XXV. The Head- 

forms of the ^Vcst of England. By Dr; Bcddoc.— XXVI. Explorations in the Kirkhead Cave at 
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Moffat. — T he Staxhard Alphabet Problem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
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Philology. By Koueut Mopf.\t. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. Is, 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogite of the Historical Maxttscbipts 
in the Arabio and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland. By 'William H. Morley, M.P.A.S. 
8vo. pp. viU. and 160, scivcd. London, 1854. 25. 6(f. 
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Oshum. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
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Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a Hew English 
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TUH 

SACRED HYimS OF THE BRjVinUNS 

Aa nir^iiUvuD TO uh tut. 

OLDEST COLLECTION OE RELIGIOUS POETRY, 

THE EIG-^H5DA-SANHITA, 

TKAJSrSIiA-TJEX) liTX.PI^.iVrN’ED. 

iiv 

Ari\:s: aeuller, ala., 

TAYLOniAN PROFESSOn OP JIODERK EUROPRA.N L.VNOUAOE.'j l.V TUB U.VJVEIWITl' 
OF OXFORD; FELLOW OF ALL SOUI-S COLLEOE. 

Abter twenty years spent in collecting and publisliing the 
text of tlie Eig-Yeda witb tlio voluminous Commentaiy of 
Sayana, I intend to lay before tbo public my translation of 
some of tbe b,ymns contained in tbat coUection of primeval 
poetry. I cannot promise a translation of all tbe bymns, for 
tbe simple reason tbat, notmtbstanding Sayana’s traditional 
explanations of every word, and in spite of every effort to 
decipher tbe original text, either by an intercomparison of 
all passages in which the same word occurs, or by etjnno- 
logical analysis, or by consulting the vocabidaiy and gram# 
mar of cognate languages, there remain large portions of. 
the Rig- Yeda. which, as yet, yield no intelligible sense. It 
is very easy, no doubt, to translate these obscui’er portions 
according to Sayana’s traditional interpretation, but the 
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impossibility of adopting tbis alternative may be judged by 
tbe fact that even the late Professor Wilson, who undertook , 
to give a literal rendering of Sayana’s interpretation of the 
Rig- Veda, found himself obliged, by the rules of common 
sense and by , the exigencies of the English language, to. 
desert, not unfrequently, that venerable guide. I need hardly 
repeat what I have so often said,^ that it would be reckless to 
translate a single line of the Rig- Veda without having 
carefully examined Sayana's invaluable commentary and other 
native authorities, such as the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, 

• the Pratisaldiyas, Yaska’s Hirukta, Saunaka’s Brihaddevata, 
the Sutras, the Anulaumanls, and many other works op. 
grammar, metre, nay, even on law and philosophy, from 
which we may gather how the most learned among the Brah- 
mans imderstood their own sacred writings. But it would be 
equally reckless not to look beyond. 

A long controversy has been carried on, during the last 
twenty years, whether we, the scholars of Em’ope, have a 
right to criticise the traditional interpretation of the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. I think we have not only the 
light to do so, but that it is the duty of every scholar' never 
to allow himself to be guided by tradition, unless that tra- 
dition has first been submitted to the same critical tests 
which are applied to the suggestions of his own private judg- 
ment. A ti'anslator must, before all things, be a “ sceptic,” a 
man who looks about, and who chooses that for which he is 
able to make himself honestly responsible, whether it be 
suggested to him, in the first instance, by the most iiuthori-. 
tative tradition or by the merest random guess. 

I offer my translation of such hymns as I can, to a certain 
o extent, imderstand and explain, as a humble contribution to- 

* This subject and the principles hy 'which I shall he guided in my translation 
of the Eig-Veda have been discussed in an article lately published in the JornTnal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, New Series, vol. ii,, part 2, “ The Symns 0 / the 
Gaujidyanas mid the Legend of JTing Asamhti.'’ The same volume contains two 
valuable articles on the same subject by Mr. J. Muir, D.O.L. 
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wards a futiu’e translation, of the-wliole of tte Rig-Yeda. 
There are many scholars in England^ Germany, France, and 
India who now devote their energies to the deciphering of 
Yedic words and Yedic thoughts; in fact, there are few 
Sanskrit scholars at present who have not made the Yeda the 
principal subject of their studies. With every year, with 
every month, new advances are made, and words and thoughts, 
which but lately seemed utterly unintelligible, receive an 
unexpected light from the ingenuity of European students. 
Fifty years hence I hope that my own translation may be 
antiquated and forgotten. No one can’ be more conscious of 
its shortcomings than I am.' ' All I hope is that it may serve 
as a step leading, upwards to a higher, clearer, truer point of 
view, from which those who come after us may gain a real 
insight into the thoughts, the fears, the hopes, the doubts, 
the faith of the true ancestors of our race of those whose 
language still lives in our own language, and whose earliest 
poetical compositions have been preserved to us for more 
than three thousand years, in the' most surprising, and, to 
my mind, the most significant manner. , • 

. ' - MAX , MtTLLER. ' 

Oxford, January, tl867i ; . 

The present publication is intended to form . eight volumes, 
of about twenty-five sheets each, containing an EngHsh trans- 
lation, notes, and explanatory essays. A transliterated text 
(in the original Pada form) will be added in order to obviate 
the necessity of quoting a whole passage again and again in 
the various notes on the same verse. The first volume will 
be published as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers has 
been obtained. Not more than two volumes to be published 
in each year. < 

Terms of Subscription before publication, lOs. 6d. per 
volume — the price to Non-subscribers after publication, will 
be 12s. 6d. per volume. ' ‘ 

(.^TRiroNEE & Co., 60, Paternoster Eow, London. 




